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PREFACE. 

The Second Annual Volume op the WiacosaiN State IIobticdl- 
' TUBAL SociETT ia herewith Hnbmitted lo the friends of horlioulluce, farm- 
ors, and til vha are intereated in this rapidly growing int^raet of the state. 
Of Ita value, it may not become me to speAk, yet of the addreasea and pa- 
pers furnished by others, I think they will bo -found equal to any lieretofote 
poblished by this society, and will be of interest to the general rea4or; as I 
may say, of tliem all, they are of the moat reliable and valnable character. 
I regret that for the want of room, I have been obliged to abbreviate many 
articles, while some, equal in value to any pabllshed, are necesaarilj omit- 
ted entirely. It was my intention lo Lave published mimy papers whi':h 
had been read before local societies, which would have been valaab'o and 
applicable to other portion* of the state, but this same want of room crowd- 
ed them out. 

01 the progress of horljculture in the slato for tlie past year, I can speak 
with great encouragement. It is now engaged in with as much assurance 
of reasonable success ns any of the agricultural interests of the day. 

Of its importance lo the agticulturiat, as well as other citizens, it is use- ' 
lees to estimate,— simply remarking that there is no department among th<! 
industrial puranits which can do more te encourage settlement, and a love 
for home, than fruit growing. Farmer, mechanic., professional, plant more 
trees. If at first jou do not Bocc<:ed, try again. Your neighbors are suc- 
ceasful; you may be. The importance of tliis work to each neighborhood 
cannot bo overestimated. 

I am aware of many imperfections and deGcicncies in this volumo, yttt I 
send it out in the full belief that from its varied contents and substantial 
valao, it will bo looked upon witli favor by all those who arc in the least 
degree interested in this great and growing prosperity of Wieconsin. To 
those who have so kindly and willingly coutributed articlos, essays and re- 
ports for this volume, also to Messrs. Seifekt, Gcoi^R & Co.,engraverB at 
Milwaukee, for the very commendable manner in which they have esecuted 

Uieir work, (o Miss Camp, of tho State University, for the superior 

manner in wliich sill) ha!i Rkclclicd the bay window, good and bad roots, and 
a tine orchard tree, and especially to Hon. Alexander Mitchell for the 
very line frontjspiece engraving, drawn and engraved by him €xpri»ely for 
this volume, I am very grateful, and feel that to one and all, my bearlfett, 
thanks and acknowledgments are due. 

O, H, WILLEY, 

Rtsording Secretary. 

Madibos, Wis., 1872, 
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. CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OP TUB 

WISCONSn STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

ADOPTED AT TUE ANNUAL MEETING JN FEBKUARY, ISfiS. 



CONSTITUTION. 

Abtcle 1 — Tliia Society shall bo Known as tlio Wisconsin State Horli- 
cuHuittl SociBtf. 

Article II. — Ita object sliall be tlie advancement of tlio science o[ Pomo- 
logy and ot the art of Hortioultare. 

Article III. — Its members aliall consist of .diinual members paying an an' 
nual fee of one dollar; ot ii/e members paying a fee of len dollars atone time, 
andof //ojunvirjf membera, wbo sliall only bemembera of distinguished mer' 
it inlioTtiooltural or kindrdd sciences, or who shall confer any particular 
benefit upon the Hociety, who may by vote be invited to participate in the 
pocecdings of the society. ■ 

Article IV. — Its officers shall consist of a President, Vice-President, Re- 
cording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer and an Executive 
Soard, consisting of the foregoing officers and the cx-President, and three 
members to be elected annually; five of whom shall constitute a quorum at 
any of its meetinsa. 

In addition totlie foregoing officers, the President, and Secrctarien of all 
local 8ociedeB shall be deemed ex-officio members of the Executive Board. 

AlloScers sLall be elected by ballot and shall hold their ofBce for oiie 
year thereafter, and until their successorsare elected. 

Article V. — The society shall hold onnaal meetings commencing on 
the first TVtuday of Februuy, for the election of officers, fordiscusions.and 
for the exhibition of fruils; alao, one meeting during the fall, for the exhi- 
bition of fruits, and for discussions, at such time and placo as the Execu- 
tive Board shall designate. 

AnTiCLB VI. — This Constitution may be amended at any regular meeting 
by a two-thjtds vote ot the members present. 
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BT-LAWS AND LAWS OP W1SC0M8IK. 



BY-LAWS. 

I. The Pteaident shall preside at meetin^B, and with the advice of the 
8ecretai7 call all meetingH of the eociet;, and have a general enperlnten- 
denco of the affaire of the sod.ety, and hIibI! deliver an Annaat Address, 
upon some subject connected wilL liortjculture. 

II. The Vice President shall Bct in the abHence or diaahtlitj of the Free- 
ideut, and perform the duties of the chief officer. 

III. The Becretaiies of local Hocieties shall b; correspondence and per- 
soDal Intercourse with the boi^icultariHts of their respective districts ob- 
tain accurate informatjon of the condition and profrress of horticuIlnTe fuid 
report t» this eoMety, 

IV. The Corresponding Secretary shall attend to all the correspondeDCS 
of the Society. 

Y. The Becordlng Secretary shall record the proceedings of the society, 
preserve all papers belonging to the same, and superintend the publication 
of ite reports. 

TI. iTie treasurer shall receive and keep an account of all moneys be-> 
longing to the society, and disburse the same on the wrltl«a order of the 
President, countersi^ed by the Secretary, .and shall make an annual re- 
port of receipts and disbursements. 

VII. The Executive Board may, subject to the approval of the So(iety, 
manage all its afi'airs, and £11 vacancies iuthe board of officers; three of 
their number, as designated by the President shall constituta a finance 
committee. 

VIII. It shall be the duty of the Finance committee to settle vrlth the 
Treasurer, and to esaminti and report upon all bills or clume against the 
Bodoty, which may hav3 been presented and referred to them. 



LAWS OF WISCONSIN. 



TO PROVIDE FOR THE INCORPORATION OP THE WISCONSIN STATE HOR- 
TICULTURAL SOCIBTY, AND THE PRINTING AND PUBLISUINti OF VtB 

TRANSACTIONS. 



Section 1. The Wisconsin State HorUcultural Society is hereby declared 
a body politic and corporate, and by that name it shall bo known in all 
courts and places whatsoever. 

Skctioh 3. The objects of the Society being to improve the condition of 
bortJcnlture, rural adornment and landscape gardening, It shall be allowed 
for these purposes to take, hold and convey real and personal estate, the 
former not exceeding the value of five tltousand dollars. 

Bbctiok 3. The corporation shall possess all the powers and privileges 
conferred, and be subject to all the liabilities imposed upon corporations, 
by chapter seventy-eight of the revised statutes, so far as the same may be 
applicable. 

Section 4. The State Print«r is hereby directed to print on good book 



thousand copies of the transactions of the State Horticultural Society, ei_ 
bracing the years 1870 and 1871 : provided, the number of printed pages of 
said volume shall not exceed two hundred, and to deliver the same to the 
Superintendent of Public Property, to be by him distributed as follows, to 
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8 WISCONSIN STATE IIOETICIJLTITEAL SOCIETY. 

wit : Three copiei to each membef of the Leo^slatare. Gft; copies to each 
county or town hortlcnltnnJ society, who shalT report Ita organization with 
olficecB elect, and number of members, with an abstract of Its proceediuga . 
for publication In said Tolame to the Becretary of the Btata Horticultural 
Society, and fifteen copies to each connty agricaltaral society, twenty-five 
copies to the State AgricDltorat Society, twen^-five copies tu the State 
Historical Society, fifty copies to the State University, and all remaining 
copies to the State Horticultural society, 

Sbctiok S. Hereafter or until the liegislatare shall otherwise order, the 
transactions of the Wisconsin State HortkuKfiral Society, together with 
abstracts of the reports of other horticultnrel associations of the State, so 
far aa the seme may be furnished, shaU be annually printed, published and 
distributed in like manner and number as provided in section fonr of tills 
act, on the order of the Uovernor. 

Sectiok 6. So mnch of chapter 74, general laws of 1S68, sections 3 and 
3, as provides fur the publication of the tr&nsactlons of the State Horti- 
cultural Society in connection with the State Agricultural Society, and any 
additional copies of the same, is hereby repealed. 

Section 7. This act shall be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved March 24, 1671. 

AN ACT 

TO AMEND SECTION 4 OF CHAPTER 14fl OP THE GENERAL LAWS OF 1871, 
ENTITLED "AN ACT TO PROVLDE FOR THE INCOKPOJtATlON OP THE 
WISCONSIN STATE EORnCCLTlTRAL SOCIETY, ANDTHE PKINTINQ AND 
PUBLICATION OP rra "^ ' "*■ ' """"—■ " 



Section 1. Section 4 of said chapter 140 is hereby amended so as to 
read as foUowc: Section 1. The atate printer ia hereby directed to print 
on good boob paper, fold, stitch and bind In muslin, (uniform in style with 
the last volnme published, of the transactions of the State Agricultural 
Society), two thousand copies of tlio liansactions of the State Horticultural 
Society, embracing theyearslSTOand 1871, which volume may include such 
necessary engravings of new fruits, system of pruning, and insects injuri- 
ous to fiuit culture, as shall be necessury to properly illustrate the printed 
matter, the cost of said engravings not to esceed the sum of one hundred 
and fifty dollars la any one year; provided, the number of printed pages of 
said volume shall not exceed two hundred, and to deliver the same to the 
supenntendent of public property, to he distributed by kim as follows, to 
wit: three copies to each member of the tegislature; fifty copies to each 
county or town horticultural society, who shall report its organiKation with 
olficers elect, and nnmber of members, with an abatfact of its proceedings 
for publication in said volume to the setretary of the State Horticultural 
Society; fifteen copies to eschcounty «griciiltnr8lso3iety; twenty- Bve copies 
to the State Agricultural Society; twenty-five copies to the State Historical 
Society; fifty copies to the State University, and all the remaining copies to 
tiie State Horticultural Society. 

Section 8. This act shall tahe effect and be in force from and after its 



Approved March 2t), 1872. 
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TBANSAOTIONS 

WISCONSIN 

STATE HOKTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL MEETING, HELD AT MADISON, 

February 6, 7 and 8, i8yz. 



The members of the Wisccnsin State Horticultural Society 
met in the Assembly Chamber of the Capitol, February 6, at 7-i 
o'clock P. M. President J. S. Sticknet, of Wauwatosa, pre- 
siding. 

The chamber was well filled with members of the legislature, 
ladies and gentlemen of the city, and prominent horticulturists 
from all parts of the state. President Sticsney then read his 

ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

UTILITY OF BXAHTIFYlIfO OUB SOUIEe WITH TBBES AND fXOWXSS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — I come before yon this evening to 
speak of delicious fruits, beautiful flowers and magnificent trees. 
These are things full of interest, yet bo common and plentiful aa 
to be often overloaked or passed thoughtlessly by. An autumn 
landscape, with its gorgeous drapery of purple and gold com- 
mands the attention and admiration of all; but how few give it 
careful thought and study. How few analyze the trees and 
shrubs which adorn it, and thus fit themselves to plant such trees 
in their own grounds so as to produce similar results. We all 
admire a stately elm or maple, but we do so without realizing 
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that just Buch trees may be cure; not to etand by the wayside or 
in the forest, but to be gathered about our homes; staDding 
singly upon our lawns or tastefully arranged in groups, belts or 
borders; paying a thousand fold their cost, in grateful shade and 
shelter, in beautiful form and foliage, and in the increased cash 
value which they always brin^ to any place. Doubly attractive 
are the evergreens. Homes adorned with these, draw words of 
commendation from all observers. Yet how few set earnestly 
about planting and growing such trees for themselves. One 
would almost think these things were given to a favored few, in- 

, stead of being within the reach of all, and so sure to live and 
easy of culture that none need fail. Of smaller trees and flow- 
ering shrubs, to complete our artistic groups, or fill in our bor- 
ders, -there is no lack, yet they are only occasionally used. A 

* few roses, a bed of tulips or lilies, or even a tuft of pansies, that 
might be grown on a foot of earth, would gladden the heart of 
many a lady who his them not. A few cut flowers from any of 
these would carry a ray of comfort to many a sick room where 
they are never aeon. A bit of well kept lawn; surely anybody 
can have that. It's nothing but grass; and yet where do we see 
it? Usually in the city or village, aboul the dwelling of the 
banker or merchant prince, instead of on the farm, where, of all 
places, it should be most at home. About this bit of velvety 
green there is an attraction which nothing else possesses. It 
does not bloom and fade in a day or week, but is constantly 
beautiful from early spring to late in autumn. 

Many new farms are being annually opened up, and on thous- 
ands of others, changes and improvements are being made, look- 
ing to greater convenience, larger production and permanent in- 
crease of value ; but in all this, how few properly estimate the 
advantages which tree-planting would give them. Every ferm 
needs at least one-eighth of its area in timber. The proper loca- 
tion and arrangement of this is worthy of careful study. Better 
that it occupy a square block of the very best acres of the farm 
rather than not to have it. But if arranged in belts that shall 
break the force of prevailing winds, and in groves that shall af- 
ford pleasing views with all so harmonized as to give the idea of 
a finished landscape ; then a three-fold gain is secured. We have 
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all (he material value of our trees ; nil their climatic benefit, and 
an element of beauty that, in its infiuencc upon the miods and 
hearts, of ourselves and those we love, may not be counted as we 
count our gold, and that ^ill lire aitd exeit its good influence 
long after we have passed away. On many farms there are blufls 
and ravines, not well adapted to tillage, which could be profitably 
planted to trees. Pine, spruce and larch are weU adapted to these 
bluffs. Elms, maples, Mrches and nut-bearing trees to the ra- 
vines. Often these same bluffs and ravines afford just the out- 
line needed for the best style of landscape planting. When this 
ii not so, thick groupings on the highest points will wonderfully 
increase the apparent hight of hill and depth of valley. So, too, 
a continued belt with taller growing kinds back, and lower and 
more drooping in front, will carry the appearance of hills, far on 
the plain. Or a few groups on a remote part of the farm, with 
slight elevation, may so break the sky outline as greatly to change 
and improve the whole view. > 

The foregoing hints are for individuals ; now comes a thought 
more general in its application. As now treated, thf space of 
one or two rods on each side of all our highways is about the 
same as lost. True, its herbage is cropped by street cattle and 
other stock, but the attendant evils of this long pasture make it 
of little real value. A few figures will give you the acres thus 
wasted in every township. Can we afford such waste ? Plant 
lines of our best shade and timber trees each side of all our high- 
ways, and after fifteen or twenty years, what would be their val- 
ue ? If allowed to stand thirty to fifty years, I think this tree 
orop would compare favorably with the average income of the 
adjoining lands. But to accomplish this good work, we need 
united effort ; and this union needs a few leading spirits to stim- 
ulate and guide it. Who in eaoh neighborhood will volnnteer 
for this service ? 

The past bountiful season Las made us glad with its abundance 
of dfelicious fruits. May such seasons often come to us! The 
doubting have become believers, and many will, the coming 
spring, prove their faith by their works. May both their faith 
and their worka stand the test of seasono less favorable than the 
past I 
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lltiB year of prosperity should teach us valuable lessooB, and 
it would seem that in nothing do we need to more learn than in 
the proper handling and marketing of our fruit. Thousands of 
bushels of apples Wisconsin has, this autumn, wastefully fed to 
stock. Many more thousands have been shaken from the trees, 
tumbled into bags or wagon boxes, and trotted over rough roads 
until their market value was reduced to barely the cost of this 
rough handling, and the owneis are now doubtingly considering 
the question, will fruit-growing pay? To-day apples are hawked 
about the streets in bags and baskets, slow of sale at lialf the 
p-.ice paid for Michigan or Ohio fruit, that has been carefully 
selected and packed in barrels. The past season. Greenings, 
Spitzenburgs, and many of our old favorites have done well for 
us. But this must not encourage us to plant largely of these, 
for the bitter lessons of former years will surely come to us 
again, unless we stand firmly by our " ironclads." 

The horticultural progress of a single year seems small, but 
for a term of years the advance is very apparent and valuable. 
The experiments and lessons of the past ten years have made the 
question of successful apple-growing no longer an uncertainty, 
but a fact. A proper regard to soil, location and varieties 
planted, will insure abundant harvests, and make apples, as a 
farm crop, quite as paying as any other. ITie earnest search 
that is now being made for hardy, productive long-keepers, can- 
not fail ta greatly increase our list of these. 

In pears, plums and cherries, we have made less progress. 
But it is high time that we were earnestly at work in this direc- 
tion. If we here meet greater obstacles, they should only call 
forth gieater will and determination. The same persistent effort 
that has done so much for us in other things will not fail us in 
these. One man in the northern settled portion of Minnesota 
writes me for two each, of fifty to seventy-five kinds of pears, 
that he may test their capabilities there. Though I cannot send 
him what he asks, his letter gave a feeling of honor and respect 
for him, which will not be easily removed. He is on the right 
traok, and if he perseveres, will do himself and his state great 
good. It cannot be doubted that experimente like this, care- 
fully tried and varied by different treatment, difierent soils and 
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different exposure, will give us hardy pears, plums and cherries. 
Crrapes, in good supply, we have in many localities, and with 
reasonable care they may be grown by all. 

Even good and successful examples of orchard peach-culture 
are not wanting. These are, of course, with winter protection, 
and perhaps cost in dollars and cents, more than they pay. Biit 
they are very creditable and very gratifying to the enthusiastic 
cultivator. 

We no longer question what the small fruits can do for ns, yet 
these, being little things, are sadly neglected. ThU should not 
be so, because if well treated ihey yield such quick and such 
bountiful returns, and so well supply our wants while the larger 
fruits are ooming on. 

Fruits and fruit-trees may yield ns something very pretty in 
way of omanient. For edging walks or beds in the vegetable 
garden; what is more heautiful than a line of the bush alpine 
strawberries? The more showy varieties of strawberries in pots, 
both in bloom ^ and fruit, are very attractive. Dwarf apples, 
properly trained, make nice division lines, in garden and pleasure 
grounds. A single apple tree, of drooping habit, may have its top 
so trained as to form a cosy little arbor. Other pretty devioes 
, of this sort will suggest themselves. 

For commercial value I conaid^ oilr cranberry fields as equal 
to any fruit interest in our country. Peach or grape culture for 
commercial purposec, as compared with cranberries, is disap- 
pointing and unsatiafaolory. Being so pensiiable, they must be 
hurriedly and w^slefully marketed,- and a day of delay or unfa- 
vorable weather often causes heavy loss; while the cranberries 
can be barreled and leisurely transported thousands of miles to 
the most favorable market. Increased value is given to these 
fields from the fact that they are so limited as compared with the 
area to be supplied with fruit, thus making a ready market and 
good prices always a certainty. About this there is now nothing 
problematical or uncertain. Fields properly improved, ho as to 
flow and drain at will, have for many years yielded good annual 
crops. Ton to twelve hundred barrels from forty acres, is no un- 
usual yield, and sometimes as high as two hundred bushels are 
gathered from a single acre. Of such land we have thousands 
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of acres, much of it easily accessible by lailroads; most of it un- 
iraproved and waiting for purchaaera. How lon^ can we affmrd 
to Ipaye such resources as these undeveloped? How long will 
individual enterprise neglect to grasp such golden opportunities? 
Give this interest ten years of such enthusiastic efforts as have 
been given to the fruit district of southern IHinois, or the peach 
belt of Michigan, and what would be the result? Can any think- 
ing man duubt that our exports would double, jes, quadruple the 
exports of either of these districts? 

Our State Horticultural Society, and quite a number of local 
societies, are doing much to foster and encourage the desire to im- 
prove and beautify our homes; but in this we have only made a 
beginning. Instead of one hundred members we should have 
one thousand ; instead of a few local societies we should have one 
in every county, yes, in every town, and if in every school dis- 
trict, all the better. Competition between two neighbors sb to 
who shall grow the finest strawberries or grapes, will be likely to 
bring choicp strawberries and grapes to others besides themelves. 
A fine shade tree Buccessfully grown by one is sure to cause oth- 
ers to plant. This is why we would multiply societies, that every 
neighborhood might have the example of good working mem- 
bers. These societies are excellent mediums through which to 
make our experiments known, to compare our successes and fai!- 
ures with those of uthars, and see wherein we can improve. Full 
reports from all others should be made to 'the state society, and 
all that is new and most valuable in these will be included in our 
annual report. This report, through the kindness of our legisla- 
tors, can now be made much mor-3 valuable than in former years. 

There is always room in the pages of our B'catem Farmer 
iat inquiries and answers, discussions, statements of experiments, 
or discriptions of choice fruit or flowers. Its editors have thus 
far been very safe in extending this favor to us ; but for the com- 
ing year I hope we shall so flood ihem with communications that 
they may at least know that we appreciate their kindness. 

With so much in horticulture to give us profitable employ- 
ment, and pleasant diveicion, it would seem likely to command 
more of our attention, and the question arises why are we so in- 
ditferent and careless? As a people we are hasty and impatient. 
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We eaj and believe that it ia this time, this waiting, which we 
cannot bear. But do we wait? Do we wait for anything? 
True these good things which we desire, must be grown through 
ft series of years, from small beginnings. But meantime the 
world revolves, our liv^s move on, whatever else we have of 
good or ill, of pleasure or disappointment, oomea t^ us just the 
same. So really, all these beautiful things cost is the first out- 
lay, and the interest thereon, and if we rightly value them, this 
interest, aye, and cost-too, will be more than paid by the happi- 
ness they afford us even in their earliest years. 

Then may we not hope thu the coming spring shall be the com- 
mencement of many new plantations, and the extension of many al- 
ready begun! All madeonaweJlmaturedplan, running Lhiough 
a series of years, which when completed wilt give us farms and 
homes which shall be models of utility and beauty; blessings to 
ourselves, ani^ to those who shall come after us. 

At the close of this address, which had been listened to very 
attentively, the President introduced Rev. Geokgk W. Minieb 
of Minier, Tap-^well county, lUinois, who delivered the following 
H ell prepared 

ADDRESS. 



Mr. jPreiident: — Every country has its peculiarities, its 
special needs, its important and unimportant affairs. Every 
community has its special wants as well as its special privileges. 
States and empires are like individuals, demanding the wants 
and necessities of life. But western states, western communities 
and western men are not to be satisfied with mere nepessaries — 
they demand more. Solving political problems, working out 
doEtinieg and making improbabilities develop into reklitiea, are 
among the ordinary occurrences of western life. A failure is 
only a stimulant to final success, and success seems only to urge 
on to more signal triumphs. The energy of the east has come 
west. The enterprising of European stales and kingdoms have 
passed the Atlantic barrier, and find a webome and a home in 
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the valley of the Mississippi. Here then, we are — every clime 
and almost every nationality represented. Would you bind this 
mighty western giaot with new oorda? He will break them as 
tow. Will you fetter him with green withos? He will enap 
them asunder. Will you weave his unshorn locks in the web 
«id fasten them with the pin? He will shake himself and move 
off with both web aud loom. Shave his locks and make him 
grind in the political tatU, or bring him forth blind, manacled 
with fetters of brass, riveted, by ih&t -modern invention of 
politicians, designed to bold one part of community subservient 
to another, ycleped a tariff, and in his frenzy be will pull 
down your temple of liberty and tramf^ your privelegee in the 
dust. Wisdom dictates that we must be very careful how we 
attempt to manage so versatile, energetic and resilient a people 
as these western men are. All attempts M igaore their rights, 
in schools, in church and state, will be like cobwebs woven 
around the limbs of an infant giant. His very development will 
burst ail flimsy restraints like gossamer. Wbai; then should be 
done ? Why, direct these mighty energies in the paths of know- 
ledge, of virtue and of Christianity. 

I see before me a society of earnest working men, whose aim 
is, to bring forth the choicest fruits, vegetables and flowers 
which these rich prairies and sloping woodlands of Wisconsin 
can produce. They have individually and collectively got reli- 
gion, (rebioding). I mean the religion of agriculture, otherwise 
called horticultnre, and I am happy to assure yon, Mr. President, 
that after long toiling with these hands as a farmer and holticul- 
turist, and patient watohing with the eyes of a theologian, there 
is no total depravity in it. Not a hit of it. Every step you 
take is elevating and refining. Every effort you make is upward 
and onward. And when we shall have converted the world to 
this good news, these glad tidings, (may I ^ay it without irrev- 
erence?) this gospel of horticulture, then shall the wilderness 
and solitary places be glad, then shall the desert blossom as the 
rose ; then, and not till then, " will the hills break forth into 
singing, and all the trees of the forest shall clap their hands." 

But, some one may say, " these are glittering generalities." 
Well, let us come to the prose, then, if you please, the very 
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work of the devotee of Iiorlioultnre. His is a refining and ele- 
vating influence. He proposes to select from the bands of nature 
all h& choicest gifts, and distribute them to mankind. Is there . 
a fruit more delicious than the one we have been using, it is his 
aim and task to give it to the world. He who first introduced 
tbe Catawba grape, is said to have boasted that be had done bis 
oouatr; a greater service than he would have done, bad he paid 
her national debt. And when we take into consideration the in- 
troduction of the many varieties, and the stlmulairt it gave to 
vine culture in the United States, perhaps the boast beoame a 
sober reality. 

This, however, is bui one of many steps in the road of advanc- 
ing prosperity, which may justly be placed to the account of the 
horticulturist. Fruits of all kinds, as well aa vegetables, bave 
been brought to greater perfection and more general use. And 
last, but not least, the devoteea of this refining art have sJmost 
strewed our pathway with flowers. A thousand beautiful ob- 
jects beset us on ev^y hand. Kot the rose merely, the acknowl- 
edged (ttowo of Flora, the goddess of the flowers, but from Hie 
sweet but bumble violet to the giant magnolia, we find them 
adorning the arbors of the icrealthy, and cheering the cottager st 
his toil. The husbandman, the noblest, the most useful and t^e 
best, is no longer content with his labor unless Ms pathway is 
fringed and adorned with plants and flowers, placed there by hU 
patient wif^ bis industrious son, or chart^ag and beautiful 
daughter; more cbarming, more beautiful because the stm has 
bededked her oheeks with roses, her lips with rubies, and her 
looks have stolen some of the golden rays from the bright kiag 
of day. Her step is elastic and bounding. Her voice, the mel- 
ody of birds. To complete the picture, she is contented, obedi- 
ent, pious. 

■'01 if there is a tear bo pure, so gentle and so meek, 
l^at it woald not sti^n an angel's cheek, 
TTis that which pioaa tatb«r'B alied 
Upon a duteooH daughter's head ," 

It is almost impospible to be prosy on such atopic. There ifl'a 
sort of inspiration in it which wakes the better feelings and sen- 
timents of our natures. We would make it wide spreading in 
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its benign infiaence, and as nesrly as may be, universal. To tbis 
end, Mr. President, I would address the people of Wisconsin 
through your Society, through your Agricultural School, and 
through these Honorable Gentlemen vbo represent them in the 
genen^ assembly. I sometimes feel like oalling upon men and 
women of every ocoupation to pause, for a time — to leave wfaat- 
evor of interest they may have in other pursuits, and concentrate 
their whole souls upon the one great thought of educating the 
rising generation? Is there no wav to atop this lamentable in< 
crease of crime? No balm to heal these bleeding, gaping 
wounds in the bosom of society? No barrier to stop this flood 
of intemperance which annually buries 60,000 of our noblest and 
most generous men in the drunkard's grave? No virtue to stay 
the hand wbi<di plunges into the treasury of the nation, the state, 
and the municipality, and bears ofl" its prey under the title of de- 
faulter? We believe there is. And to this end let ub educate 
our sons and daughters so that they' shall learn in schools ubat 
they will be called upon to practice io m&ture life. Let the prac- 
tical sciences be introduced at once in the common school. I 
mean those Eciencee which underlie the arts of horticulture, agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts. Thej are more entertaining, en- 
ticing, and useful to the youth, than those^studies which are now 
required by our schools. But we have not the text boohs, is ob- 
jected. Miss YounANS bus supplied the needed one on botany, 
and otiiers wUl be forthcoming as the demand arises. Bat your 
transactions which will be published, and which I hope will be 
sent abroad, are of very great value to every orchardist, gardener 
and farmer of the state. Here is an opportunity for your legis- 
lature, by a small appropriation to do a great good. 

Our state (Dlinois), through her legislature, has for several 
years made a small appropriation to ai"d us in publishing our 
transactions. And I presume to say that any one, well acquainted 
with the facts and results, will say that the money could not have 
been more wisely appropriated or judiciously expended. But, sir, 
it may be possible that public opinion will not sustain your 
representatives in this judicious expenditure of money. If so, 
then must you patiently wait. For your legislature, like all 
others, Congress not excepted, is but the livii:^ index to tlie 
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ablio will, and ought to be, in such a government as ours. But 
public opinion may be enlightened acd will be vhen this system 
of training shall be introduced which teaches what must be prac- 
ticed in after life. Wisconsin, like mj own state, mast be very 
generally agricultural. The farmer, the orchardist, and mechamc 
ought lo be tbe leading classes, and daubUess will be. I have so 
much confidence in the wisdom and integrity of these persons and 
the people generally, that 1 verily believe that such an appropri- 
ation would be one of the most popular measures which could be 
devised. If I were a member of your legislature, and wanted to 
come back again, I should certainly support such a measure. 
And, sir, were I a citizen of your great and prosperous common- 
wealth, and at the same time a member of your State Horticul- 
tural Society, as I certainly should be, I would, if possible, per- 
suade every member to forego every other consideration and send 
some of our members to the legislature to instruct that body of 
honorable gentlemen into the mysteries of the goddess Pomona, 
and her near relatives, Ceres and Flora, There is nothing like 
having a friend at court, and agriculturists, horticulturists, and 
mechanics, who send gentlemen of the l^al profession to make 
their laws for them, have really gone hunting with tbe king of 
beasts who will assuredly demand the lion's share. And why 
should they not ? Think you they will not attend to their own 
interests ? Slame them for it ? not in the least. And hence I 
would have all the interests of the country represented. But 
this is a new thing. To some of the old and steady of my own 
state it is rather startling. They remind me very forcibly of the 
old preacher (I have a right to tell anecdotes on preachers) who 
said to his congregation one day : " I tell you brethren, I tell you 
again, old errors are not 8o dangerous as new truths." But 
these truths are coming, — like the rising sun, they first light up 
the mountain tops and tip the tall trees with flooda of gold, but 
will surely descend into the valleys, and shed their life-giving in- 
fluence on all. 

I must dismiss this part of my theme, by assuring every one 
that from the toil, of the many engaged in these useful pursuits 
at which I have just hinted, comes all our wealth. The earth, 
the air, the sun, three monosyllables of potent import, when their 
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inflnencea are anderstood, and properly handled, the result is 
bountiful summer harvests, autumnal fruits and winter enjoy- 
ments. 

But, sir, I am here to insist upon the necessity of a thorough, 
practical training of those people that are coming among ua, and 
of the myriads of children in our midst. In speaking of this 
matter I shall always try to be respectful, but at the same time 
shall speak with freedom. Old and long established customs- 1 
am aware are hard to change. I call that man educated, who 
knows how to use his physical, mental and moral capabilities. 
If his physical constitution alone ia trained, you give bim 
atrength of muscle and bodily endurance, so that his physical 
organization may be capable of outwearing tea cast-iron bodies. 
Train him mentally, only, aod you may make a close thinker and 
able reasoner, but of weak, bodily strength, so that it is of little 
use to him. I have thought that half the failures in life might 
be traced to a dyspeptic stomach or trembling muscles. Train 
him in hie moral nature only, and he may be T«ry devout and 
pious, but weak of body and mind; he becomes a melancholy 
wreck along the highway of progress, and may be used as mile- 
stones are, to show the progress which humaaity has made 
beyond him. But faring hia whole being into harmonious action, 
and then we shall begin to realize the poet's wonderful desorip- 

" What a piece of work Ih manT 
In form, and moving, haw express and admirable; 
la appreheneioa, how like an angel; 
In comprehenHlon, how like a godl" 

How shall it be done? First, teaoh the children of rich and 
poor that idleness is a sin; a crime against God and htnnanity. 
Let the preacher proclaim it from the pulpit, and practice bis 
own teaching in his family. Let the lawyer look over his crim- 
inal list, aod after deducting three-fourths for the victims of in- 
temperance, (which usually begin in idleness), he will find nearly 
all the rest wanting in regular employment or industry. Am I ' 
asked, should ell labor? I reply most unhesitatingly, yes! G^od 
has written "labor" in ev^y muscle of our body, on every 
effort of our mind, and upon every aspiration of devotion. If 
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men will be dyspeptics and paralytica, and women weak and im- 
becile, lei them lay the blame at their own doors, and not charge 
the Creator with these things. A dyspeptic stomach is as much 
an abomiDation in the sight of God, as lying lips. 

Dr. Feahklin telle ue, and a certain Quaker in Philadelphia 
used to say thnt he knew almost everything, that when Methu- 
selah was five hundred years old, an angel appeared to him one 
day as he sat under the shade of a tree, and said to him, "Arise> 
Methuselah, and build thee an house, for thou hast iive hun- 
dred years to live." And Methuselah answered, " If I have 
only five hundred years to live, it is not worth the while, I will 
still eat these fruits and sleep under the shade of this oak." 

Without vouching for the validity, or the orthodoxy of thii 
quotation, I must insist that we are less wise than the ancients, 
in this at least, that tbeir books were the books of nature, im- 
printed by the hand of tiod. Their schools were in the groves 
and alcoves of nature, and their teachers walked abroad with 
their pnpils; and that noblest wisdom that adorns the footstool 
of God, was taught by Him who had not " where to lay His 
head," and was a homeless, houseless wanderer through GralUee 
and Judea. 

Here, then, we rest. " Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it," said the 
wise man three thousand years ago. But tbaiit, not tell. What 
a terrible mistake for a parent or teacher to make, when ho 
merely teUs ofaildren what to do. Go before, my friend, and 
show them how to do. What a sad comment on us, preachers, 
that homily of the bard of Avon: " I would rather tell twenty 
men what to do, than to be one of the twenty to follow my own 
preaching." It is, indeed, an excellent divine that follows Ma 
own preaching. 

Let us to our task, then, gentlemen. Let ua ply our noble 
calling, and persuade ev»y one to love and practice this fine 
art. If that man ia a public benehotor who makes two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew before, much more so is he 
who poiu-s around our homes the beauties of fruits, vegetables 
and flowers. Who teaches the larch, the fir and the pine to be a 
perpetual beauty, a sentinel to guard us from wintry blast and a 
" joy forever." 
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Mr. Prefiident, in looking over the slatiBtica of your staie, 
tbere are few things which surpriie me, and many in which I feel 
to coDgratuUte the citizens of Wisconsin. Your agricultural and 
horticultural societies have been in existence for nearly a score 
of years. You, as a state have had the wisdom not to go deeply 
in debt. Your resources are ample. Your people, as a whole, 
intelligent, industrious and happy. But, sir, I cannot find in my 
heart to say that the two or three great leading wants of your 
state have met vith that encouragement from the state that their 
importance demands. I am not here to find fault, but to point 
out errors if, indeed, they exist. Like my own state, I think, 
you ought to be more practical in your Bystem of common 
schools. Illinois, after a long and persistent eflbrt on the part of 
farmers and horticulturist^, has not only given aid to these two 
leading branches of industry, but passed liberal *nd generous laws 
for the advancement of both. And, sir, your state cannot afibrd 
to do without both, neither can you afford to have a second rate 
article. You must not try to obtain your Icnowledge too cheaply, 
for if you do, your best educators, agriculturists and horticul- 
turists will go elsewhere, and these are the men yo>i can least 
afibrd to lose. 

Take now your map and see your situation in this sisterhood 
of nations known as the republic of the United States. On the 
one hand are the lakes which spread their silvery sheets of water 
inviting the commerce of your country. The father of waters 
throws his arms around your western border and permeates near- 
ly all your fifty-eight counties with his streams. Tlie north is 
densely studded with forests, yielding an annual aggregate of 
more than $14,000,000. YoMr wheet crop of 1S70 was, as your 
statistics show, more than twenty-live and a half millions of 
bushels. But I will not go on with this table of material pros- 
perity, merely adding that your a^^regate wealth is so great, and 
your indebtedness so small that, judging from your dairy returns, 
your farmers' wives could chum your public debt out in half a 
score of y^ars, besides supplying your own wants. Think you 
there is no danger in so much prosperity ? The nearly half a 
million of young persons which must he soon the active agents 
and holders of this immense patrimony, are developing every 
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hour into heads and hearts which will love like angels, or hate 
like demons. I would therefore beseech jou to introduce those 
scienofts into your common schoolf; which Lead directly to indus- 
try and thought. Let botany teach a lessen from every plant and 
behold an elevating idea in every tree. Call up geology from hie 
slumber of ages, and let him reveal the hidden depths of his 
treasure-house, make him tell us how the soil was made from the 
rocks and how the smooth pebble was fashioned from fragments 
of flint. 

Let zoology reveal the beautiful symmetry of beasts, ornithol- 
ogy of birds, and let us have enough of entomology at least to 
know OUT friends from our enemies among this infinite insect 
world. Does any one think this Utopian ? Let me assure you 
my friends that any or all these sciences are more easily appre- 
hended by the child than are those now required in your schools. 
Need I say that you can get the living specimen of nature's own 
cabinet to illustrate your teachings, all save geology, and of them, 
though dead, they yet speak in the rocks, the metals and coal 
beds. 

I estimated lately that nineteeu-twentieths of all the children 
in the United Staies receive all the knowledge they get at 
schools from our public institutions. I have been told by persons 
whose judgment I am bound to respect, that my estimate is er- 
roneous. That I make them too few. If this be a true or false 
estimate, the conclusion is really startling. "■ One in twenty has 
advantages beyond the public school. And alas! my fi lends, 
how many, how very many of those who are thus favored of for- 
tune, return to thuir parents eomplste only in the " three cockney 
graces — rum, swearing and tobacco." 

If I were called upon to aay where our greatest safeguard lies, 
from anarchy, tyranny and misrule, I should say first in the bos- 
om of our families, lighted up by the love and devotion of moth- 
ers; and secondly in our common schools, guarded by intelligent 
men and women. And in these schools let those branches of ed- 
ucation be taught which lead directly to what must be practised 
in future life. Go with me now to your thousands of public 
schools. These buildings have not much grace of architectural 
beauty. Enter now that unpretending building. See these chil- 
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dren on those seats. How many palpitating hearts are before 
you; how DiBTiy warm affections from fathers, mothers, brothers 
and sisters, cling around them. How many of these shall grow 
up to be criminals F What per cent, of them would it have been 
better for ihem and for society that they had neTer been bom? 
These are fearful questions ; but I unhesitatingly answer, that de- 
pends upon their early training. Educate to honest toil, and per- 
severing industry, these boys and girls of our beloved country, 
and your institutions, now the boast and the hope of the world, 
will be as enduring as time, as immoTable.as the everlasting hills. 
And you, gentlemen of this society, let me urge yon to labor on 
in your elevating, humanizing, christianizing avocation, until 
every hamlet in your proud state ehall be the happier for your 
having lived in it. And these rising citizens, so educated, shall 
be 

" like vues in nhich essence of roses distil. 
Ton mftf break, fou ma; rain the vase if yaa will. 
Bat the scent of the ruses will linger there still." 

On motion of Gen. N. F. Lund, the thanks of the Horticultur- 
al Society were given to the members of the Assembly for the 
use of their Chamber for the addresses this evening; when the 
meeting adjourned to 9 o'clock, Wednesday morning. 



H18TOB1CAL B00U8, Wednbseat, Feb. 7 — 9 A. M. 
The So<Mety met according to adjournment, President Stick- 
HBY in the cbfiir. The attendance is much larger than usual. 
Several districts of the state have members in attendance, which 
were never before represented, at the annual meetings. The 
older membeni are greatly encouraged at the increased interest 
. taken in horticultural pursuits. 

The President called for the reading of 

THE SECKETARY'S ANNUAL REPORT. 

Mr. President: — Once more are we permitted to assemble in 
oounoil, and around this, ovr common fireside, "smoke the pipe 
of peace." Prosperity has attended our efforts; your horticul- 
tural labors have been crowned with that degree of success, as to 
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letd to renewed determinatione to press on, nor to abate one jot 
pr tittle from the energy which has characterized your actions 
during the years that have gone before. Well may we join 
hands in gleeful chorus, as we review the past, and take a pros- 
pective look into the future, and to what we may hope to attain. 
And nght here may we not inquire as to the 

CBZS OF BOBTICUI/njItAI. BOClSTIES. 

The great labor attending the organization and continuation of 
them, especially if exhibiiions are attempted, causes the question 
as to the " Uses of horticultural societies?" to be often asked, 
and how often, you yourselves can tell, unsatigfactorily answered. 
That it is often difficult to see the working, or the benefits of 
them, we all will admit, but fully believing that the leaven ig 
there and as surely working, as that the society has an existence, 
we arc constantly induced to hold fttst to that which seemeth 
good. Almost any existing organization for the prontotion of 
horticulture, under any name whatever — and their history is one 
and inseparable — at first small; slimly attended; exhibitions 
meagre and made up oF the most common fruits and flowers. A 
few had seen better, and wondered that better were not here, but 
the masses were evea surprised at such a degree of succesB. 
From this small beginning they take in the inspiration, and for 
the first time in their lives realize the difference between crab 
apples and the better sorts. Fox grapes a:id Delawares, Concord 
or Rogers, sunflowers, hollyhocks and poppies of their gardens, 
and roses and geraniums, which cost but a trifle more. 

This is substantially the history of every horticultural organi- 
zation. The faithful few who take hold of and' Euccesafully found 
the society, will have performed an Herculean task, which none 
need envy. But their reward will come, as in after years they 
will see the result of their labors in the revived taste and in- 
creased amount of fruits planted in the orchard, or shrubs and 
plants in the gardens, and bouse phtnts in the windows. " Oh ye 
of little faith," what better memento could be left than to have 
it said, " They did_ for the beautifying of their city, or country, 
more than all others beside." 

Such may be said of many silent workers in this society, wbo 
C— Hob. 
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hj their zeal are sparing no pains in the development of their 
several towns, and only iiy their perseverence has the present suc- 
oees of fruit-culture ever been attained. 

In favorable eeaeons all goes well, but when we pass through 
the "killing winters," or the " drougthy summers," then new 
armor must be buckled on, and we must fight arduously for " a 
light of laughing flowers along the grass to epread." 

WHAT CAN HORTICULTUEAL 80CIKTIK8 DO 

Under such a pressure of influences? " Everything." Then it 
is your influence is worth much to the less persevering, as has 
been seen time and again in this ftate, when the moral of the 
uses of horticultural societies is shown to be good and provocd- 
tive of much efl'ort and healthy ambition, to share the results lof 
horticultural labor. Let the ball move on, and this state and all 
other state societies can and will eiert a benign influence, till the . 
whole country shall bud and blossom, and all from the first faith- 
ful labors of those few who " learn to labor and to wait." 

" Plenty of room up-stairs," said a atatesraan to a young man who 
inquired if a certain profession was not full to overflowing. Is 
not this as true of nurserymen as lawyers? I think it is. How 
often we see opportunities go unimproved, that it seems would 
be so easy to turn to ^e best advantage. How sadly neglectful 
are the educators of the people. Shoemakers' children and 
blacksmiths' horses are sure to go unshod. The world must be 
cared for first. We forget our home comforts in our greed of 
gain. We lose sight of the best advertising medium that the 
world aS'ords, viz: home adornment, in our ambition to bow to 
lucre. Nor do we do ourselves justice or serve faithfully those 
dependent on us thus to neglect the care of our own rural 
homes. At your command are all the wants of the landscape 
gardeners, time, if only at " odd spells " for carrying out your 
own idea of a perfect yard, yet how few of those who should be 
teachers are teaching to their customers the beauty of 

A LAWN AND GARDEN. 

Mauy of those now before me have ample means, and what is 
better, the most favorable localities, and your wives and daugh- 
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ters have abutdance of taste, and these all combined should give 
to yon a most beantifnl "hwne place," from which every custom- 
t;r at your door should take pattern, yes more, should be in- 
spired to go and do likewise. I have been led to these remarks 
from mf observation the past summer of the perfect indifference 
shown by many of our nurserymen to their home surroundings. 
Your influences for good or evil in the cause yon would emulate and 
ennoble, in this simple manner, is beyond comparison. Without 
its development you become like the leaf of the forest, which to- 
day is, and tj-morrow is fallen and blown from Our sight; verily 
is the " dead leaf " of unwritten history ; its shadows and its beau- 
tiful, trembling life are forgotten, and another is bom to take its 
place. 

Will we not all then take part in beautifying this portion of 
the Garden of Eden, that as we look back upon the race of 
" Iron-clad " fruits, wc each have helped to cause to dot the hill 
and valley; also by precept and example write our history, so 
that all may read it in the more perfect landscape gardening of 
our own homes; and thus may our children become the more 
attached to the parental roof, and the world mo.e beautiful for 
our having lived in it. 

" Dead leaves " may pass away and be forgotten, but your 
lives were intended for a nobler work, l^et us get some 2ew in- 
spiration frqm " The Evergreens, Rural Taste and Flowers (or 
the Million," as promised in the programme. 

My remarks should not be altogether of moral reform, but 

THE DrPFICULTlES OF THK SEASON 

require a passing notice. I have addressed you so often upon 
the practical workings of your Society that it appears now almost 
useless for me to write a word; a new thought will not be anti- 
cipated at this time; pnd were it not for the purpose of present- - 
ing to you, for your consideration, topics to be discussed more 
than that I disouss them, I should not say a word. This duty 
will be done as briefly as practicable, for I realize that your time 
is very valuable, and that there are many papers of importance 
to be considered, to some of which I shall allude as I pass. 
A !i\.bject which to me seems of very great importance, and 
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one which has to a limited nxteat been oonBidered, but not as 
fuUy as ita merits demand, is 

THE FEUIT LIST, 

We, each season, pass upon the best five or ten sorts, and oo- 
casiooally add a recommended variety, but our list of f:ruits is 
not in a satisfactory form; new Forts are continually being pre- 
sented to onr notice. As a Society we know but little of some of 
them. Others we know to have a local reputation for " good or 
bad.'* It seems to me it is very desirable to make a full and 
complete list of all the fruits grown in this state, and bj some 
abbreviation designate the value the Society places upon them. 
With this in view, I addressed a line to many of the fruit grow- 
ers, asking for their list of fruits, that I might compile them into 
a general list, and subsoquently I drew their attention to the 
same subject through the " Western Farmer." Such as I have 
been able to collect, I shall, with your sanction, present at the 
' '[proper time. 

Few questions are farther from a satisfactory settlement than 
is that of 

WHAT TO PLANT. 

The difficulties arise from many reasons. Few of the hundred 
varieties under cultivation and fully described in the books, will 
be found to succeed over a wide range of territory! The proof 
of this is to be found by visiting the orchards, markets and fairs 
in different portions of the state. Upon each market stand or 
fair table will be found sorts, the merits of which you will be 
assured are best, but at the next and nearest fair for many of 
'these best merited sorts you will inquire in vain. This only 
shows the necessity of a more e2.teudcd list than the society has 
published ; and while the one that- 1 have made is roughly 
hewn, and very imperfect, yet it may form a nucleus around which 
many more varieties may be added, as new ones are brought out, 
either &om seed or importation. 

It is not by any means to be adduced that we have made no 
progress ; far from it. This society has not labored twenty years 
.in vain, but the time has come when we may not content our- 
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selves with the best five or ten sorts, but include in our " book " 
every known Wisconsin grown sort, and aoto its prospective 
or real value. Tis the lessons of the seasons' that have passed, 
gathered up drop by drop, together with individual experience 
that will give us a knowledge of the science of Horticulture, as 
sand grains piled one upon the other make the islauds of the sea. 
Little by little the world was made, and for the world's benefit 
let UB compile a fruit list, though it also be formed by littles ; 
but the island is sure to come, anJ on it perchance every fruit 
that is good to eat may be found, so confirming what one of 
America's greatest Pomologists said nearly twenty years ago : 
*' Wisconsiii is destined to take rank among the first Fruit Grow- 
ing States of the Union." And here may be added another clas- 
eifioation, viz : the distinctions between root grafted trees as 
usually sold from the nprsery and other forms of working them, — 
specially top working by grafting or budding. It is well known 
by practice and observation that many sorts usually condemned 
as tender, are succeeding admirably when worked upon hardy 
sorts in the top. Will it not be well to make a list of these to 
govern or guide the planter ? We expect light upon this subject 
from Vice President Tutu-h. 

Next in importance to this, perhaps, are 

THK niSBABEB OF FEUIT TBBSS. 

Prominent among these the past ceason, has been the blight. 
Upon this question we need light. If there is a known remedy, 
the world should know it; and in the lack of this, if there is a 
theory that may possibly lead to an efficient riddance of this def- 
amation of our trees, put it afloat. Let it fly the world over, 
and they will call you blessed. Happily, this subject will be dis- 
cussed by J, C, Plui^. 

Nor, I fear, are tbe 

INSECT WOEKBB8 

far behind in their evils. Many are notorious for their love of 
destruction. Upon this question, after the paper by Hon. D. B. 
WiKB, all the practical lessons of the day should be presented. 
It may be new and strange to some to know that in some locali- 
ties the insect depredations ore destioying fine orchards. Their 
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ravages must be abated if possible. Let your light shine, thdt 
ere it is too late and the day is spent, this great evil nia; oease. 
It may be *' by eternal vigilance the price of liberty is to be gain- 
ed." 3f so, let us work, work on with a will, till " every creep- 
ing thing, which be upon the earth," to the detriment of fruit- 
growing, finds its counterpart in some "breath of life "which 
will lead to its destruction, or by various manipulations of their 
will and intentions, they may be obliged to accept a new depart* 
ure, 

PHUNINQ WHEN? HOW? 

or not at all, is a question requiring more practical knowledge. 
The aspects of orchards has often been talked of. The world 
changes; its track varies. Why may not opinions? Practical 
observationB on this subject are called for. 

NEW FBUITS. 

I have often expressed my estimate of the value of these, and 
yet have cautioned yon upon the hasty acceptance of any new 




Fig. \.—Britr't Svett Grai>. 
seedlings or untried sorts. But the effort is a most worthy one — 
in the importance of the results that develop the future of our 
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pomology. Some of the seedling I'ruits already presented by 
members of this society are attracting a great deal of attention, 
and rtre meriting that degree of praise which is' allotted to nieri- 
torioua acquisitions. . 

I trust that suitable inducements will be held out so as to 
encourage a more thorough effort in this respect, but It is not 
enough that a premium be offered "for the best." A standard 
of excellence should be 6xed, and that too of no mean degree. 
Much has been done, and I note with pride the Pewaukee and 
Brier's Sweet Crab among the apples, as also the Blue Tweens 
and Imperial Wahington plums, and the Janesville grape, but 
these are only a step in the right direction. It requires much 
time. A life is hardly too much to accomplish favorable results. 
Our soil, locatioDs and exposures are so variable that I have 
great faith in the "coming seedling," for these several locations. 
May not each member of this society do something? Instruct 
your children. What more interesting study for the youthful 
mind than this, and how can their usefulness be more enhanced, 
or lifes labor better bestowed, than by leaving to their posterity 
the " best fruits of their day?" 

I congratulate the society that there are among your number 
those who feel an interest in this subject, and from them we will 

THE GEAPE PBOPAGTOB, 

Intvoduced to the Soci- 
ety at its last meeting, I' 
am glad to report, has giv- 
en good satisfaction to 
those who have triea it, 
and I quote from the in- 
ventor, C. H. Gbebnman, 
a description of it as pub- 
lished in the last volume : ^ff' 2- 

" Thefie framei {see Fig. 2], are made hy usiag strips of boards, fonr in- 
cUes wide. Bet op edge wise; the first or outside epsce is ten inches wide; 
the second is five inchee wide; the third tea, and bo alternating, leavlag off 
with alen inch epBce, and the bed may be of any desired length or width. 
. * * These npright boards are kept in place bj nailing strips aerosa 
the end. 
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" Pluit two rows of cattingH willilii tlie five inch spacei, with ike top bud 
JQst at tbe Harf&ce of the ground; tlieae cattlDge may be set witli a dibble 
OT othcrwiee, but gieat care nijat be takeo in placing the soil firmlj around 
tbe base of the cutting, ae without this precaation, failure ii almost certain; 
cover thu cntting to a depth o^three inchea with Batr-dadt, or If this ii not 
at hand, ase' sifted chip-dirt, this will keep the bads dormant; then laj on 
7onr Bash, made of 81IO glais, six feet long, or stiips maj be tacked apon 
the inner stdes of the ten inch apacea and the glasB laid thereon, and be re- 
moved when no lon^r needed, 

" TliQB we have a succession of narrow glass houses, with beds of cut- 
tings betweA each one; the direct tbjb of the sun upon the soil under the 
glass will raise the temperature from ten to fifteen degrees above that of 
the adjacent aoil, and will difiuaetheheatundertho entire bed, which will be 
ratained to a great extent daring tbe night, while the mulch of sawdust 
will keep the buds dormant until the roots have started, thus securing the 
most favorable conditions of growth. And here comes iiimj heaUng appa- 
ratus without fuel or furnace, having all the advantages of a hot water 
tank.and at tbe same time doing away with the uecessit; of truisplanliDg the 
Tines. As soon as the cuttings are root«d the canes will force their way 
through the mulch, and grow without let or hindrance. Remove the glass, 
clean out the weeds between the rows, fill the wide places with old straw, 
which will save further cultivation. 

" Cuttings of the roae, pear, plum, etc., may be snccessfall; grown in 
this way." 

THE PAST BKASOIT 

Was noted for its fruitfJness. Never before in the history of 
our Society was there such an abundance, and at so low a market 
price. Well may we be encouraged, and because fruit was too 
cheap, not to abandon the planting, but, instead, learn wisdom so 
as to know better how to handle for market purposes. This cau- 
tion and injunction I would send home to every fruit grower in 
the state — almost. Fruit shaken off, gathered into sacks, tum- 
bled into the wagon and jolted to market, like bo many potatoes, 
tells the story of most of our apples from orchard to conaumer. 
We need wiEdom, and would that the subject might be agitated 
in every horticultural society and farmers' club, till a reform is 
had, and then will our fruits attract the foreign buyers, and thus 
tbe demand be increaeed and prices advanced. At the 

ANN DAL FAIB 

The usual large collection of apples was shown. A much 
larger list of pears was on the tables than I have usually had to 
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rqK)rt; some eihibitora showing nearly fifty sorts. Grapes 
were in great iirofusion. And peaches, the fi-uit of which "can't " 
has been said more than of all others, were there from several 
parts of the state, well ripened, and though not ia all cases the 
most choice sorts, yet it showed " progress " in the right direc- 
tion ; and that there is a perseverance behind all this that is 
guiding our ship of fruits. May the mild breezes of a Wiscon- 
sin climate waft it safely onward to the haven of satisfactory 
supply.* 

The premium list, I think, gave general satisfaction. That all 
were not pleased, in every particular, is not strange. With the 
few modifications that experience suggests, it would, I think, be 
wfell to continue it without material change. Our premiums are 
not yet large enough, nor can we make them less in number to 
increase the size. I then suggest that if the present arrange- 
ment is continued with the State Agriciiltural Society for a joint 
exhibition, that we urge our necessities for $1,000 for the coming 
year. 

It may be of interest to some of you to know why this meet- 
ing was not called at some other place than Madison, in accord- 
ance with a resolution of last winter. To this I can only say, 
that after repeated interviews with members of local societies, 
some correspondence, and published notice in the Western Par- 
mer, the Executive Committee received no invitations to go 
elsewhere, and so concluded that you all wanted to come to Mad- 
ison, and here we welcome you, not specially to " the hospitali- 
ties of the city," but to a most interesting horticultural discus- 
sion, I trust. 

OTTK WANTS 

for Ihe future are not, as I conceive, very numerous or gross, yet 
of such as I have noticed, I speak. The benefit of an entomolo- 
gist to this society, and to the state at laige, is not easily told in 
a paper like this. That all will conceive his value in a greater or 
less degree, I am satisfied. Our present society entomolc^st is 
efficjent in the calling, and his heart is with us in the work of 
combatting our enemies. But hia labors are already more than 
be well can bear. His time is fully occupied in his r^ular du- 
* Fnll lepmt oT the eihllilclon Kill tNpubUebed InutotherputoT thlBTolnme.— Bn. 
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ties as Professor, so that he cannot well devote to the entomolo- 
gy of this society the attention the subject demands. The rem- 
edy, I think, may be in replenishing our treasury some way, so 
as to pay some rising genins who has a taste for bugs and their 
hnbita, to enter this field of labor for ue, and for a few hours 
daily, or their equivalent monthly, work out our destiuies from this 
terrible scourge that infests the land. For this purpose I think 
the legislature might be induced to make an appropriation, if it 
is properly represented to them. Be it remembered for your as 
well as their benefit, that Wisconsin is doing nothing as yet for 
the benefit of this class of sciences, as entomology, geology, 
mineralogy, etc., of which, chief among them all, to the horti- 
culturist, is the first one named. 

One other want comes before me, viz: To get the act of last 
winter, by which our Transactions are to be published hereafter 
iudepeudent front those of the Agricultural Society, so amended 
that the Secretary of State will be authorized to have an amount 
of engraviag done to accompany the volume, illustrative of the 
subject matter, .as may in his judgment seem best, not to exceed 
a given amount. The usefulness of this will become apparent to 
you all, before this meeting will have adjourned, if you consider 
during its progress what the nature of the coming volume will 
be, and I think you will agree with me that as iUustrative of 
certain ideas and principles, engravings treble the value of 
mdny of our manuscript articles for the general reader. 

Since onr kat annual meeting, death has been in ou. midst, 
and though our ranks have not often been broken, for which 
we have cause of devout thanksgiving, now I have to record 

DBCEASKD MEUBEB. 

I refer to Imoraham Gould, of Beaver Dam, whom you all know, 
and who has met with us for the last few meetings, and none, I 
think, took more interest in the meetiufrs of this society than 
did our departed friend. The writer well remembers a remark 
he made at the close of the last session, which was, " that so long 
as the Lord gave him life and strength, he would never miss the 
annual meeting of this Society." We parted, and it was not my 
pleasure to see him afterwards. Frequent letters always signi- 
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fied hiB enjoyment and abiding interest in borticnitual pur- 
suits and the prosperity of thia Society. 

Mr. GoDLD was bom in tte town of Leeds, Kennebec county, 
Maine. His early life was spent in the salVof nursery stock, at 
which he was reasonably successful. Id the fall of 1851, he 
removed to this state, where be at once commenced the propa- 
gation of nursery stock, and laid the foundations, through the 
ups and downs, tribulations and afflictions which severe winters 
gare to untried sorte, for one of the largest nurseries in Wis- 
consin — ccTcriag at the time of his death about seventy acres. 

Deceased died July 16, ISTl, at the age of sisty years and 
six mcmths. He was endowed with more than ordinary energy, 
and what his faaoda found to do was done witb a will to accom- 
plish his object. Several papers prepared by him have been 
read before this society, as " Large Trees for Orchard Setting;" 
" Hardy Apple Stocks," etc. 

Finally, have we not reason for thanksgiving to Him who holds 
our lives in His hands, that so few have been called ; remember- 
ing that we too, may soon go hence, and that the places we now 
fill and the cause we strive to emulate, will be filled by others; 
our works living after us ; a blessing, may we hope, to future gen- 
erations. From our labors inay we not congratulate ourselves, 
at the leault of the year's doings? For the first time in our his- 
tory, are we recognized before men, as an independent society. 
Our works are now before the world — good, bad or indifferent — 
there they are, a neat, little two hundred page volume, full of 
wisdom, experience, facts, theories and — mistakes. Yet there it 
is. It's a start. That the next volum.e may and will be better in 
every material item that goes to make a book, I hope. Yes, ver- 
ily, we may lake courage at the year's doings; yea, farther, we 
may look forward, believing that " there is a good time coming." 
We'll fret not, nor groan aloud, but fight faithfully to the end, 
and conquer then we will, gathering the fruits of our labors, and 

" Where some woald find thorns bat to torture the fleeh. 
We'll pluck the ripe clusters, oar bodIb to refreBh." 

" As a child drops tome pebblea small, 
Donn a deep well, and hears it fall, 
BDuling." 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT OF THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
Edd in MilmaiikM, September 25 to 30, 1871. 

For the first time Binoe the State Horticultural Society baa held 
a joint exhibition with the State Agricultural Society, hag it had 
the necessary room for making k creditable display. This year, 
by the enlargement of the hall, making it 150 feet long by 40 
wide, the table room was ample, but well filled. 

The Floral Hall portion was sadly deficient. - Milwaukee seems 
to have no aaiateur eihibitora; not that there are no amateur flo- 
rista, for we have evidence to the contrary. But their tastes do , 
not seem to turn to having their flowers put on exhibition for 
the benefit of the public, and meagre indeed wan this depart- 
ment. The professional florists did a little better. I do not 
mean that those plants and flowers shown were meagre, beoause 
they were creditable to the growers, but there should have been 
Ave times as many exhibitors. Those exhibited were creditable. 
Of plants in pots, were those of Mr. KrtZBOW, consisting of a 
good aaaortmeut of green house plants, for the trade, also some 
out flowers, and a speciblly good show of dahlias. He took 
many premiums. 

The cut flowers and designs of Whitmeix & Ellis surpassed 
everything else in the floral department. Such splendid cut roses 
we seldom see,and their bouqneta and designs are seldom equaled. 
A case filled with hot house foliage plants attracted much atten- 
tion. I understand that this firm have eight large greea houses, 
which are used entirely for the cultivation of plants for the flow- 
ers Bj<Mie; and yet such is tbeir fame as florists, that the demand 
often exceeds the supply. May sut'cess attend them and their 
abors. Dunlap and Middlb^ias each had creditable exhibitions 
of cut flowers, bouquets and designs. ' My only criticism would 
be that they neglected to bring out their plants. Mies Stbvkns, 
of Madison, had fine bouquets and took first premiums; also Mrs. 
Joy, of Madison, among the amateurs, had first premium bouquets. 
Miss-Eate Pbffkk carried off her usuallist of prizes — commend- 
able to her efibrts, where she, without a house, is brought in 
competition with parties with green houses at their command. 
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Mrs. Parks and also E. B. Thomas bad fine flowern and taste- 
fully arranged. 

The principal plant exhibition was made by Mr. Pollock, gar- 
dener to Mr. Mitchell. Mr. P. brought out from his not andgreen 
houses, many of his choicest plants ; and'ftough the risk was very 
great, and more especially so at this season of the year, yet to 
aid in the display and encouragement to others he sacrificed lat^e- 
ly, and filled a large amount of table room with choice foreign 
plants of almost every description, all of which were much ad- 
mired, and the society are under many obligations to him for his 
efforls. 

In the fruit department, Mr. P. was not behind, exhibiting 
about a dozen sorts of foreign grapes of the most attractive size 
both in bunch and berry, I ever saw, one bunch of white grapes 
weighing about eight pounds, while Black Hamburgbs were 
very large. This case was the attraction over all other things, 

Mrs. Cdetis, of Milwaukee exhibited a white grape named 
" Good Adle," a German grape, and highly esteemed by Mrs. 
C. ; samples shown were fine in bunch, berry and fruitfulness. 

M.\ Van Bauhbach, of Miltraukee, had 12 varieties nametj 
pears. Mr. Van B.'s criticism upon the criticism of the commit- 
tee of nomenclature was quite interesting. He reports that they 
changed the name of one or two sorts from his card name, to that 
of a fruit ripening according to Downing in December, while in 
faut those changed he had on exhibition would be in season in 
October, and he suggested that " they try again ;" X hope Mr. Van 
B,, will give them another chance next year. True to name or 
not, his pears were fine. 

C. H. Greenii[\n, of Milton, had 18 varieties of grapes. The 
three best he calls the Concord, Delaware and Janesville. Among 
the others were Rogers Ko. 4, 9, 15, Salem, Martha and Grove- 
ling. The last he does not consider very good. Isabellas have 
done well this year. Also showed 60 varieties of apples from C. 
Needhau's orohard. 

John Johnson had 12 varieties of pears, all good — as well as 
those of C. C.'Deevbt. 

C. H. Jacobs had a fine show of apples, pears, uid other fruits. 

A. W- Babbeb, of Grant county, showed Miner plums, which 
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are attracting very much less attention than formerly. These 
were very fair. S, A. Tesney bad a small collection, hat good. 
A. G. IVttli:, Baraboo, h;id bin uaual large collection of apples, 
pears and grapes, taking many firEt premiums. Mr. T. is too 
well known to require any comment of mine. I intended to hare 
given a list of his, as well aa of all tne other nurserymen exhibit- 
ing, with recommended best 5 and lO ports, but failed to get 
them from all. 

Geobge Wolf bad a show of apples, grapes and peaches. 
Mrs. C. Gabtii made a small show of early apples ; S. Pbttibout, 
fall apples, goad; J. McCrddt, a show of very large apples — 
attractive. Samuel Aubtin exhibited pears, I noticed an enor- 
mous Duchess d'Angouleme. L. Woofiward & Co., of Maren- 
go, Illinois, exhibited 74 varieties of apples — several of peara 
and apple seedlings. These gentlemen occupy an enviable posi- 
tion in their locali-y. Their fruits and plants show marks of 
careful cultivation, and we felt it was good to havetbem witn us. 

G. H. LAjfBBBTON, Milwaukee, showed 30 baskets of Concord 
grapes. W. Reed showed peaches, grapes and apples. J. W. 
Pabkb made a fine show of 33 varieties of pears, and E. B. Thoha», 
Douglas Corners, had seedling peaches, 5 varieties; grapes, 46 
varieties; pears yery fine ; 90 named varieties of apples. This is 
among the best. 

G. P. Pbfeeb, in his usual determination not to be outdone, 
showed 153 varieties of apples, 36 varieties of seedlings ; 56 varie- 
ties of seedling crabs, 32 varieties of pears, 5 of plums, 11 of grapes, 
1 of quinces, 6 of peaches. Mr. P. occupied the space upon either 
Bide of one comer of the building, and not content with a plate 
of each, he, in his abundance, poured profusely from the upper 
shelf in the comer a basket of red cheeked fruit, mingled with 
all the varied hues of other sorts, and^ormed by this mingling of 
apples, pears, peaches, grapes, quinces, cranbenies, etc., a pic- 
ture fit for any painter, and it certainly would have made one of 
the most beautiful chromos we ever saw. None but the inven- 
tive genius of a Pefftcr would ever have thought to make such a 
display. We see here many blue ribbons. 

G. J. Kjlllogq, Janesville, had a. fine show of apples, pears, 
peaches, grapes and plums. I have no list of the amount. His 
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display was very creditable, and displayed his usual cliariicter- 
istics of energy and determiuation to succeed in his business. 

A. A. BoTCB, Lodi, had several varieties of apples, and Mrs. 
B. took several premiums on flowers. 

F, S. Laweknce, Janesville, had 38 varieties of grapes, show- 
ing careful culture. 

I. A. Jones, of Milwaukee, had four varieties of foreign 
grapes, growing in boxes about fourteen inches square, and 
. fruiting very heavily, showing great skill in their culture. 

The city of Dujuth contributed her mite in sonffe seedling 
apples and Hislop crabs. 

B. B. Olds, Clinton, received his box of apples late on Thurs- 
day, but in time to take several premiums. 

RoBEBT Douglas & Son, of Waukegan, 111., showed section 
of European larch, twelve years old, which had lain a year in 
the log with bark on, also similar section lain under cover of the 
bavn over a year; both are sound, and Mr. D. thinks they will 
prove more durable than the Red Cedar. They had pear trees 
on Mountain Afh one year old ; showed a perfect union. They 
think favorably of it; also show a dozen sorts and ages of seed- 
ling evergreens — all indicated careful culture. 

J. Johnson exhibited twelve varieties of pears. 

Among the exhibitors of evergreens, deciduous ornamental, 
and apple trees, are G-. J. Eellogg, Janesville; G. P. Peffee, 
Pewaukee; E. Wilcox, Trempealeau ; Gtbeenman, McGbaw &* 
Day, Whitewater; Stickney & Baumbacs, Waupun; J. C. 
Plumb, Milton. 

Mr. Plukb had twenty-six varieties of apple trees; thirteen 
deciduous ornamental; four seedling; eight of evergreens and 
sample hedge plants; took the 2d premium. Stickney & Bai/m- 
BACh took the 1st premium on sixteen varieties of deciduous 
trees and eleven varieties of evergreens. G. J. Kellogg received 
first premium on evergreens. 

The trees of E. Wilcoi were very much admired. Indeed 
every fruit grower in the state would look and admire and think 
how changed the scene from that of but a few years ago. Itwss 
said we cannot raise fruit in Wisconsin, and now to view such 
trees from the northwestern part of the state, as smooth, fine and 
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thrifty as one could wish to see. I give these special mention, 
not to the disparagement of the others, but being so in contrast 
with what is generally taught, that the trees are deserving of 
notice. Much trouble was experienced in the detention ot fruit 
by railroad and express companies: many packages were shipped 
but failed to reach the fair. Of these I name E. Wilcox, of 
Trempealeau, large collection of apples; H. Flotd, of Berlin, 
peaches; A. L. Hatch, Ithaca, box of apples and pears; J. B. 
RiCHABDSOiT, Sheboygan, apples and grapes. 

I have aTmed to draw attention to each exhibitor, and if any 
have been overlooked it is unintentionally done. But other 
features of the fair remain to be noticed, and those of no small 
degree of importance, and which added largely to the interest 
of the exhibition. The first of these is that of the Spring Lake, 
Michigan Fruit Club, who are represented here by Wabbkn ft 
Co., J. W. Curtis, and H. Bsckwith, with ninety four varieties 
of apples; twenty-one varieties »f grapes; eleven varieties of 
peacheB,^abd eleven varieties of pears. Not in any way a meagre 
display, but grapes by the box full, and everything else in pro- 
portion. I learned that the fruit interest commenced at Spring 
Lake about five years ago, but mainly three years since. First 
shipping was done this year, by forwarding 40,000 b'askets of 
peaches, forty to fifty tons of grapes. The propitiousness of the 
ssil and adaptability for fruit is shown in yield of three and a 
"half acres, producing an income of $1,350; one and a half acres 
of grapes, yielding four tons of fruit. The country here is well 
timbered, and comparatively new and noted for its health fulness. 
At this place is one of the famous mineral springs of Michigan, 
which is considered, I understand, among the beat in the state, 

The second item of special mention: was the fruit generously 
forwarded by the State Agricultural Society of California, con- 
sisting of fifteen varieties of grapes, twelve of pears, twenty of 
apples, one of almonds, and one of pomegranates. This fruit was 
all very large, samples of each being in this respect superior to 
Wisconsin growth, but in no other view will Wisconsin fruit 
lose by a comparison, and even in point of size, some of the same 
kinds were not a whift larger. We are thankful for these kind 
attentions from sister states, more especially so as at this time it 
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afforded an opportunity for many to Bee the fruits of these states, 
who had never done so before. 

The lessons of this exhibition and season are numerous. It 
but oonfinns the opinion of the former enthusiast that we can 
raise our own fruit and to spare, aa is further proven by the 
shipment of apples by the car load from Rock ooanty to Phila- 
delphia, and from Jefferson county to Massachusetts. Then the 
display of Wisconsin grown peaches. Fifteen years ago who 
would have thought it I Is not Wisconsin the Eden of the 
West? 

At the exhibition, the following were 
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Class 30 — JPnni 5y Professional Cultivators. 

Best and grealcBt vuiet7 apples — first premlnin, A. Q.Tnttie,BaTaboo,910; 
second premium, O. P. Peffer, Pewaakee, $7.50: third premiam, G. J, 
Eellof^, JftQesTille, $S; fonrth premium, Oeorge Wolf, Staatsville, $S. 

Ten varieties adapted to the Northwest — first premium, G.J, Kello^, Janes- 
tllle, $7.50; second premium, A. G. Tattle, Baraboo.fS; third premii 
G. P. PeEFer, Pewanfcee, |2.50. 

Five varieties adapted to tte Northwest— first premium, G. P. Peffer, Pe- 
waakee, f8: second premium, G. J. Kellogg, Janes vUle, f3; third preml- 
nin, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, f 1. 

Largeat variety winter apples— first premium, A. O. Tuttle, Baraboo, f7JtO; 
second premiam, G. P. Peffer, Pewaukee, 16; third premlnm. Goo, Wolf, 
UtaatBvOle, 12.50. 

five Tarieties winter apples — first premium, G. J. Eellogg, JaneBvilte, fS; 
second premium, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, |3; third premium, C. H. 
Gieenman, Milton, fl. 

Three Famease~first premium, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, $3; secoud preniiam, 
G. H. Greeaman, Milton, $1. 

Largest apples — first premium, A. Q. Tattle, Baraboo, fl ; second premi- 
um, G. P. Pefi'er, Pewaukee, BO cents. 

Heaviest apple— Erst premium, G. P. Peffer, $1; second premium, D. M. As- 
pinwoll, Farminglon, 50 cents. 

Greatest variety of pears— first premium, G. P. Peffer, $7.60; second premi- 
um, Geo. Wolf, StaatsvillB, $4; third premium, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, 
$2JiO; fonrth premium, G. J. Kellogg, Janesville, fl. 

Three varieties pears, first premium, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, $3; second pre- 
nlium, G. P. Peffer, 53. 

Flemish Beauty — first premium, G. P. Peffer, Pewaukee, |8; second premi- 
um, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, ^. 

Variety plums— first premiam, G.P. Peffer, Pewaukee, (S; second premium, 
A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, $3. 

Miner ploms— first premiam,C. H. Greenman, MUtoQ, $1 ; second premii 
G. P. Peffer, Pewankee, 50 cents. 

Show peaches— first premium, G. P. Peffer, Pewaukee, fS: second premi- 

imum, G. J. Kellogg, Janesville, $1. 
■Variety grapes— first premium, A. G. Tnttle, Baraboo, f7JiO; second preml. 
Tun,G.J. Kellore. Jane8Till6,f5; third premium, C.H.Greei - 
ton,|3. 
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Five viudetiea grapes — fint pTemiam, C. H. Qteeanun, Milton, tG; iec«Dd 
preminm, A. O. TutUe, Barahoo, (3; third preminm, Q. J. Ke)logg, 
JanesvJlle, (9. , 

Three varieties gnpes— fliet preminm, A. G. Tntile, Baraboo, f^; second 
premium, O. J. Kellogg, JaueBviUe, fS; third preminm, C. H. Green- 
man, Milton, fl. 

Tko varieties grapes — first premiara, A. Q. Tuttle, Baraboo, f2 ; second 
premium, C. H. Greenman, Milton. $1. 

Single varietj grapes — Q. J. Kellogg, Janesville, fl. 

Three bonches Concords — C. H. Oreenman, Milton, tl. 

Tliree bunches Delawares— C. H, Greenman, Millon, ^1. 

Single variety grapes (quality to rule)— first premium, C. H. Greenman, 
Millon, 90. 

Show foreign grapes— 1. H. Jones, Mllwankee, fS. 

Fine collection ot apples — 78 varieties shown by L. Woodward & Co, Ma- 
rengo, m., highly commended. 

Twenty-five varieties of apples grown on crab 8t«ck— shown by G. J. Kel- 
logg, Janesville, commended. 

C^ass 31 — Fruit by Kon-ProfeaaUmal Oultivators. 

Greatest variety apples— first premium, E. B. Thomas, Dodge's Comers 
$10 ; second preminm, B. B. Olds, Clinton, *7 00 ; third preminm, I. 
Woodworth, Woodworth, ^ ; fourth premium, G.C.Dewey, Milwaukee, 
f3. 

Very fine show apples— (94 varieties,) Warren Lee, Spring Lake, Michigan, 
silver medal. 

Ten varieties apples adapted to the Northwest— first preminm, E.B. Thom- 
as, Dodge's Corners, $7 50 ; second premium. B. B. Olds, Clinton, f 5 ; 
third premium, C. H. Gregg, Wauwatosa, (3 SO. 

Ten varieties without regard to adaptation-— first preminm, H. B. Thomas, 
Dodge's Comers. $3 ; secoud premium, H. Gregg, Elm Grove, ^ ; third 
premium, L. S. Cartis, Wanwatosa, tl, 

Rve. varieties adapted to the Northwest — first premium, C. C. Dewey, Mil- 
waakee, $3 ; second premium, Austin Wheeler, Pewaokee, $3 ; third 
premium, B. B. Olds, Clintun, $1. 

Vnriety winter apples — first preminm, S. A. Turner, Durham Hill, $7 50 ; 
second premium, Geo. Jefi1;ey, Wanwatoso, $5 ; third premium. Darnel 
Gelser, Milwaukee, {2 SO. 

Five varieties winter apples — first premium, J. J. Pellett, Ooonomowoc, $3 ; 
second premium, Wm. Keid, North Prairie, IS ; third premium, C. C. 
Dewey, Milwsukee, fl. 

Three Famense — first premium. E. B. Thomas, Dodge's Comers, f3 ; f<econd 
premium, L. Rawson.Oak Creek, $1. 

Large apple — first premium, D. Gelser, Milwaukee, |I ; second preminm, 
Austin Wheeler, Pewaukee, 50c. 

Heaviest apple— first premium, D. Gelser, Milwaukee, |1 ; second premium, 
A. A. Boyce, Lodi, 60o. 

Variety pears— first preniium. E, B. ThomES, Dodge's Comers, J7 50 ; sec- 
ond premium, J. W. Park, Dodge's Comers, |4 ; third premium, John 
Johnson, Milwaukee, $2.50; fourUi premium, J. L. Pierce, Milwaukee, $1. 

Three varieti'w pears— first premium, E. B. Thomas, Dodge's Comers, 13; 
second premium, J. Johnson, Milwaukee, $3. 

Plemish Beauty — first premium. J. L. Pierce, Milwaukee, $8; second prem- 
ium, A. A. Boyce, Lodi, fS. 

Show Seckel pears — J. T. Btevens, Madison, highly commended. 

Show Bartlett pears — J. L. Pierce, Milwaukee, nignly commended. 

Splended show peaches, (11 varieties) — Town Spring Lake, Michigan, Dip- 
Miner plums— first premium, W, Barber, Lancaster, H; second premium, 
J. T. Stevens, Madison, SO cents. 
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Best and greatest Tuiety grapes — first premlnm, F. 8. Lawrence, J&nes- 
ville, |7.50; flecond premium, Wm. Held, North Prairie, K: tbiid pre- 
mium. A. Von Bamnbach, Milnaakee, $3. 

BlTevarletieB grapeB — Brat premium, Wm. Reid, North Prairie, fS; aecond 
premiutc, F. 8. Lawrence, Janesville, (3. 

Three varieties grapeB^firat premlam, Wm, Reid, North Pn^rie, fS; 
aecond preminm, F. 8. Lawrence. JaneBville, $3. 

Two varieties grapes— first premiuu, Wm. Reid, North. Prairie, f2;-E. B. 
Thomas, Dodge's Cornere, $1. 
, Single variety grapes — E. B.Thomas, Dodge's Comers, (1, 

Three hunches Concord on one cane — Wm. Reid, North Prwrie, fl. 

Three bunches Delaware on one cane— E. B. Thomas, Dodge's Comers, $1. 

Single variety, quality to rule — J. J. Pellott, Ooonomowoc, $5. 

Plate hyslop crabs, David Morgan, Wauwatoaa, |1. 

Plate trausceadeat crabs, David Morgan, Wauwatosa, fl, 

Extra fine show cranberries, James Carey, Beriin, highly commended. 

Claas 32 — Seedlings. 



»,«8. 
Collection deciduous nnreery grown trees {quality to rale) — first premiom, 

Stickney & Baumbach, Waapan, $10; second premium, J. C, Plumb, 

MiitoD, $S. 
Collection evergreens — first premlam, Geo. J. Kellogg, Janesville, flO; 

second premlam, Stickney li Baumbacb, Waupnn, %5. 
Flna collection of fruit trees — E. Wilcox i, Bon, Trempealeau, diploma; 

second premlam, G- P. Peffer, Pewankee, transactions. 
ilg tree—Idrs. C. Koening, Milwaukee, |2. 
Strawberry pleats — H. H. Cott, Lake MiUs, commended. 
Hedge plants — J. C. Plumb, Milton, commended. 
Method of pruning raspberry plants, to obviate trellises — M. DeWolf, Dela- 

van, highly commended. 

Class 33 — Flowers by Profeaaioncd OuUiiiators. 

Floral design — first premium, J. W. Dnnlap & Son, Milwaukee, ^0; 
second premium, Whitnall & EUls, Milwaukee, |5. 

Collection ot cut lowers — first premium, Miss Kate Peffer, Pewaukee, $9. 

Basket flowers — first premiom, WhitnaU & ElUs, Milwaukee, f3; second 
premium, A. Middlemaa, Milwaukee, $2. 

T^amidal bouquet — first premium, J. W. Dunlap& Son, Mlwaukee, $3. 

Pair round bouquets — first premium. Miss C. E, Stevens, Madison, f3. 

Pair flat bouquets — first premium, J. W, Dunlap & Son, Milwaukee (3, 

Bouquet eTerlasfing flowers— first premium. Miss C.E. Stevens, Madi- 
son. »3. 

Display dahlias not lees than 20 varieties— flrst premium, Wm, Eitsrow, 
Milwaukee , f6. 

Ten named dahlias — first premium, Wm.' Kiterow, Milwaukee, $8. . 

Display roses — first premium, WhitnaU & Ellis, Milwaukee, $5; second 
premiom, H. G. I&)berts, Janesville, |3. 

Rve named varietiea roses — first premium, WhitnaU & Ellis, $3. 

"'--'-T verbenas, not less than 80 varieties— first premium, WhitnaU & 
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Ten named verbenas— flrst premium, Wm. Kitsrow, MUwaokee, J2. 
Show seedling verbenas— first premium. Miss Kate Pefi'er, Pewaukee, fS. 
Show phlox— first premium, H, G. Roberta, JanesviUe, $2. 
Show pansies — first premium, J. W. Dnnlap & Son, Uilwaokee, %X. 
Show dianthnses — first premium, Miss Kate P«^er, Pewaukee, ^. 
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Show gladioUi — first premlam, H. G. Roberto, Janesvllle, tH. 

Slkotr tube rose — first premiam, Wm. Kileraw, Milwaukee, (1. 

Twentj Tarietjes green-house plaota — firet premium, Wn. EitBrow, Mli- 
(rankee, f 10. 

Ten geraniums — first premium, Wm. Kitsrow, MUwaukee, $S. 

Six fuBchias— firat premium, I. H. Jones, Wlvraukee, $3. 

Six camatlonH — first premium, Wm. KIterow, Hilwaujcee, 93. 

Ciaplajijt flowers raised by ^shibilor— first premiam, Wliitnall & Ellis, 
Milwaukee, $10; second premium, Wm. KiUrow, Milwaukee, $5. 

Show omameatal foliage pltrnts, not mors than fifteen varieUes— first pre- 
mium, Wm. Eitsrow, Milwaukee, |S. 

I'ro/etsional, Non-commercial. 



fio. 

Twen^ Tftrletiea greenkouse plants in bloom — first prem: am, Mra. A.Mitoh- 
eil, Milwaukee. 

Bhow ornamental foliage plants — first premium, Mrs. A. Mitchell, Milwau- 
kee, f 5. 

Bhow foreign grapes — first premium, Mrs. A. Mitchell, Milwaukee, $-H. 

Cla3» 33 — Flmvers by Kon-profesaional Oidtvoatora. 

Floral design — D. Ferguson, Milwaukee, 910. 

Collection cut flowers — E. B. Thomas, Dodge's Corners,^; second premi- 
um, J. W. P»rk, Dodge's Comers, f3. 

Basket flowers — first premium, Mrs. J. Joy, Madison, $S; second premium, 
Mrs. P. Yale, Milwaukee, $3. 

Pyramidal bouqunt — Mrs. P. Yale, Milwaukee, f3. 

Round bouquets — Mrs. J. Joy, Madison, $3. 

Flat bouquets— Mrs. J. W. Park, Dodge's Comers, |3. 

Bouqaets everlasting flowers — E. B. Thomas, Dodge's Comers, J3. 

Display dahlias — A. A. Boyce, Lodi, f5. 

Ten named dahlias — A. A. Boyce. Lodi, %%. 

Show seedling verbenas— E. B. litomas. Dodge's Comers, 93. 

Bhow asters— Mrs. J. W. Park, Dodge's Comers, %%. 

Six foliage lawn plants — D. Ferguson, Milwankee, 93. 

FKUrr IN THE NOBTHKBN OK TIMBKHBD LANDS. 

Geo, W. Pinnet, of Sturgeon Bay, WiBooosin, apoke of the 
fact, known to but very few, that where he liyGa,^n Door coun- 
ty, which is much farther north than Madison, he finds fruit culture 
even more certain than in the central or southern portion of the 
state, and cited the ^t that Baldwins, Spitzenbergs, B. I. Green- 
ings, and in fact any of the successful Ohio sorts of apples, were 
successful with him. Mr. P^ attributes this success in fruit cul- 
ture with him, to the amelioration of the climate, through the 
protective agency of the forests, and especially of the evergreen 
forextfl in the northern part of the state; said that he had noticed 
a very great difference in the degrees of cold at bis plaoe and far- 
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ther south. At no time had the mercury fallen as lotr by serer- 
d degrees in Door cpunty, aa at Madison, observing a steady in- 
crease in this respect as he approaches the latter pla«e. Forests, 
he said, not only break the severity of winds and stormii, but 
there vrere other causes whereby they affected the climate. It 
has been discovered that there is a continued absorption of the 
beat of the earth by the roots of trees, whioh is being constantly 
thrown off by the bodies to the atmosphere and surrounding bod- 
ies. He instanced the sugar maple, to the roots of which the 
earth was never frozen, but sufficient warmth always! existed in 
the roots to prevent freezing. 

He thought jiur success as a fruit growing state, largely de 
pended upon our forest-tree culture, and was of the opinion that 
the society should 

MBUOBALIZE THB LSfilSIATUBB 

To pass practical laws for the encouragement of forest-tree 
planting in general. 

On motion of Gr. E. Mobeow, the chair appointed A. G. Tttx- 
TLE, I. Adaus and Geo. Pinnht, to consider the legislative ap- 
propriation as recommended by the Secretary, and also the sub- 
ject of Forestry, as suggested by Mr. Pinnby. 

EONOBABT MBUBBKS. 

0. S. "W11J.ET said that he observed in the room, a number of 
prominent fruit-growers and citizens from Illinois. He was 
glad to see them here. It said in language stronger than words, 
that our meetings have a value and influence which reaches beyond 
the boimds of out state lines ; he would therefore move that Hon. 
Elmbb Baldwik, Hon. S, M. CHDECH,Hon. G. S. RoBBms,J.S. 
Shbabuait, L. Woodwabd, Cqablbs Andbkws, Rev. G, W. 

MlNIBB, D. B. WlEE, L, K, SCOFIEID, Pfof. RoDNET WbLCH 

and Mr. Psbiau, be elected honorary members and invited to 
take seats with us, and to participate in our deliberations, which 
was unanimously adopted. 

The chair appointed a committee, consisting of J. C. Plumb, 
L. Woodwabd and A. G. Tuttlb, to examine and report upon 
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the fruit now on 'exhibition. Also a committee of conference 
with the State Agrieultural Society upon a joint exhibiticm tbe 
coming fall, consistmg of D. M. Moebow, Chablbs Watkbs and 

Hon. M. ASDKBSON. 

J. G. Plumb moved that we instruct the committee of oonfei- 
ence with the State AgricultuTal Society, to follow the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary. Carried. 



BEPOBTS OF L0< 

Being in order, 

J. H. OsBoETT, in beiialf of the Oshkosh society, said "for- 
ward " was their watchword ; fair waa a snccess ; treasury was 
not empty, and regular meetings were being held for reading pa- 
pers and discussions. Had no regular order for a line of 
thought in the subjects to be discussed, but selected such as 
seemed appropriate. Have just got into new rooms, and every 
thing looked favorable for progress. Was instructed 1o invite 
the Sti.te Society to hold another summer exhibition at Oshkosh. 

Mr. G. E. MoKEOw, of the Madison society, reports it the old- 
est local society of the state, and eminently successful; has 
about thirty-five members; its six or eight meetings for dis- 
cussion are of much interest and profit to all who attend; 
finances in a good condition; holds two or three exhibitions an- 
nually; and, under the presidency of the veteran. Dr. Joseph 
Bobbins, predicts for it a future of continued usefulness. 

Mr. FtNLATSOK, of Mazomanie, reports their society in active 
Operation; discussions and experience on fruit growing give 
great encouragement to tree planting in the valley of the Wis- 
consin. 

The Milton society, by its President Obeen^an and Secretary 
Plumb, reports a good degree of interest; the society is partly 
horticultural and partly agricultural; can keep up more interest 
to mix the two; and, thanks to the aid of the parent society, is 
now established upon an enduring basis, but proposes to enlist a 
greater interest of the ladie^' of the community, as a means of 
greater usefulness ; brought out the fact that the real burden of 
keeping up, alive and active, through storm and sunshine, winter 
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and Slimmer, tbese organizatiooB, depends mostly upon the 
" few," and ibey should take courage and persevere. 

Mr. WeoDWABD gave some account of the large interest and 
influence of the N^oithem Illinois society ; many important papers 
vere read, and the disorisBionB proved valuable; timber culture 
received much attention; an effort is being made to exempt from 
taxation land planted to timber. 

■ Mr. MjNiEB, of the same state, in some pithy remarks, en- 
couraged the officers of local societies to persevere in their 
good work of teaching the people the first principles in 
wisdom, in learning how to grow, and how to live in the enjoy- 
meat of the better &nits. Local societies in Illinois (&iX from 
two causes: one is want of the influence or attendance of the 
ladies, the other, want of friends. Believes that horticultui% is 
the religion of agriculture. 

Mr. Miniek' said every acre planted to timber increased its 
value more than one hundred fold. Some one has advanced 
a good idea, which is to plant in single specimens cr clumps, 
all through our grounds; by this means the climate is changed 
or modi&ed. Could instance cases where great changes . 
had been effected by this mode of planting. The planting 
of hedges was another mode to accomplish the same result. 
We place too little value upon timber. Dollars and cents in 
hand are too much our guide. To illustrate this fact, he in- 
stanced a man who came to buy his farm. Had him look 'it 
over and set his own price on the trees growing on it; so much 
for each apple, pear, plum and ornamental tree. He then asked 
him if he would buy these trees, plants and vines at his own 
cash estimate if he would make him a present of the farm? 
After summing up, he ascertained that he could not do it. This 
was only to show that the right way to interest people in tree 
growing was to show them the money value there is in It. Till 
this is done the masses will not see the advantages of tree grow- 
ing. But he thinks the raising of peaches in Wisconsin will be 
mostly in dreamland. 

E. W. Damikls, Auroraville, thinks we can raise peaches in 
Wisconsin, and do it successfully. Raised threebushels from one 
tree, and thinks it can be done frequently. 
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H. H. McAfbu was fonnerlj a reaident of the *' Sucker " 
state, but now a resident of Wiaconsin, and fally converted to 
tbe belief that Wisconsin is ahead of Dlinois for fruit, espeoisUf 
for the grape. A little fruit-breeding will still further improve 
our advantages. 

Mr. MiHisB is satisfied that Wisconsin can grow some fruits, 
and espeoiallj the grape, better than they can in Illinois. The 
reason is, in Wisconsin we are so well protected by snow. In 
Tazewell county, lUInois, what snow there is, is only a damage to 
them; and will venture the assertion that tbe ground is frozen at 
least four feet deep at his home. 

G. P. Pbffeb, of Pewaukee, showed branches of peach trees 
from bis open grounds, which branches and buds were pronounc- 
ed to be in good condition. 

Much more talk grew out of the brief reports of local socie- 
ties, all tending to show the importance of their influence upon 
the BUCCCBs of hortioulture. Official reports of most societies in 
the state will be found at. the close of tbe volume. 



NURSERY TREE PROPAGATION, 

HT VIEW OF OBTAINUrO THE OltBATBST AHUUHT OF EABDINEBS. 
BY A. 0. TUTTLS, BABABOO, WIBCOHBDI. 

Mr. President: — It would be very strange indeed, if in our 
horticultural progress, some new forms of propagation should 
not be found better adapted to the wauts of our climate than 
those usually practiced. Undoubtedly the planting of seeds of 
known hardy varieties, had it been practiced extensively when 
friend Pbffke planted the seed of the Duchess, from which grew 
the Pewaukee, we should now have had a class of seedlings of 
undoubted hardiness, varying in quality and time of ripening, 
sufficient to meet the wants of our climate and of the extreme 
Northwest. 

This may be considered slow, but it is certain progress in the 
right direction, and there is every encourt^ement for the planting 
of seeds of Russian, and other hardy apples, for the production 
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of an apple like tbe Pe<f aukee, adapted equally with the Duoheas 
to endure without iojnrj our winters of greatest cold, and in sea- 
son filling a Tacant plaoe among extra hardy aorta, is worth a life 
tune of labor. The planting of seeds in the usual way, from a 
promiscuoun lot of fruit, whether grown east, west, north or 
soath, is a very unoertain method of originating new, hardy va- 
rieties. Far too large a proportion prove tender, and when such 
seedlings are grafted at the root, there are many chances for fail- 
ure. Sometimes whole nurseries are nearly destroyed by root 
killing. A large proportion of the seedling roots prove tender 
even below the surface of the ground, in those open winters when 
we hare but little snow, and the cold is severe aud long continued. 
Probably the loss to nurserymen is greater from this cause than 
from all others combined. Another source of loss to nurserymen 
and orchardists is bursting of the bark near the ground. Very 
many of our hardy varieties are liable to be destroyed from this 
cause while young. Among those moat liable to injury are the 
Fall Orange, Utters, Bailey Sweet, and Tallman Sweet. Nearly 
all varieties are liable to burst their bark while the trees are 
youDg, some sustaining very little permanent injury while others 
prove nearly a total loss. It has been found by repeated and long 
time experiments, that top grafting upon hardy stocks produces a 
class of trees much hardier than those worked at the ground, and 
even many varieties universally rejected as too tender for our 
climate, prove hardy when top worked on hardy stocks. Such 
are the Belmont, Greening, Hawley, Keswick Codling, Porter, 
Maiden's Blush, Early^arvest, and probably nearly the whole 
list of rejected sorts. If, by any means, these can be restored to 
us, many of them i^d favorites and deservedly ranking high 
among the lista of fruits, we shall have made decided progress 
in placing Wisconsin in the front rank among the fruit producing 
states. 

Hitherto it has seemed impracticable to think of supplying 
home grown trees, top worked upon hardy seedling stocks, as 
every seedUng tree would have to pass through years of trial to 
insure its hardiness. The Duchess of Oldenburg has been used 
with success as a stock for top grafting, though too slow a grower 
to keep pace with many of the rapid growing sorts. Fortu- 
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na.tely we hare a rariety, the Transcendent crab, which fills the 
place as a stook for top grafting, extremely hardy, a firm and 
rapid grower, keeping pace with anything of the E^ple kind — it 
will no doubt prove a stock of great ralue. 

In grafting, a short root and long cion should be used ; root 3 
or 3^ inches, cion 6 or 6 inches long. The Tranecendent roota 
readily from the oion. These roots prove muoh hardier thwi the 
roots of ordinary seedlings, and the tree is fax less liable to be 
destroyed by root killing. In setting the graft, the top of the 
oion should come just above the ground. The Transcendent may 
be regrafled at one or two years old. If with such roots as only 
injure from bark bursting, it may be done at one year old. If 
with Buoh as injure in the body, after the tree attains some size 
and age, it is better to graft the secoud year, giving the tree its 
whole body of the Transcendent. In this way the tree is far- 
nished with hardy roots and an irou-clad body, and nearly all the 
old favoiite sorts rejected as too tender for oar climaie may be 
grown here with certainty, and all of our hardy varieties, such as 
Fameuse, St. Lawrence, and apples of that class may be planted 
on light soils and poor locations, and even in the northern por- 
tions of our state and thioughout Minnesota, and grown with as 
good success as can be the Transcendent crab, or Duchess of 
Oldenburg. 

It is not necessary to go to Russia in search of now varieties, 
if by any process those we have may be fitted to meet the wants 
of the great northwest, now being opened to settlement beyond us. 

The mania for planting orab apples has been very general, and 
large quantities have been set in orchards throughout Minnesota 
and the northern portion of our own state. The true policy for 
those having such orchards is to regraft them with hardy apples. 
To grow crab apples for market will be found an unprofitable 
business. A few trees will be sufficient for use for any family — 
Utey may be used for making cider or vinegar. If for cider, 
sweet apples should he grount}. with them, else the cider is harsh 
and unpalatable. 

Were I to plant an orchard on a poor location, with light 
sandy soil, I would set the Transcendent and graft or bud is the 
t(^ ; budding would be preferable to grafting if the trees are 
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not too large. In this way good orcharda may be grown^Trliere 
it is impoasible to succeed with most kinds grafted at the root. 

I hare full faith that this method of top grafting on a hardy 
stock will ensure us a hardier class of trees than those grown in 
the ordinary way. 1 believe it haia the fact that wherever the 
experiment has been tried it has worked well. I believe it is 
common for every tree propagator to have some pet scheme — 
some hobby to ride. I confess that I am fully mounted on this, 
and intend riding until I am unhorsed by future experiments. 

HA.BDY STOCKS FOB TOP WOBKINO. 

Mr. WoODWABD had found that the great danger in orchard 
trees is in the bodies. These will from various causes become 
diseased, by bark bursting, sun scald, etc. Secure the bodies in 
a healthy condition and the great danger is over. Would en- 
dorse what Mr. Tuttle has said as to double working. He 
has found the Ben Davis another excellent sort to work the 
more tender varieties on. He has special reference to top work- 
ing the tender sorts on this class of stocks. 

J. R, Felch, of Stevens Point, spoke at length. First tried 
the wild stock ; finds that to be of little avail. A wide raage of 
experience, both as to the stocks and climate is essential. Long 
oions almost invariably root, and thinks it desirable that they 
should^ as it is difficult to tell what stock is hardy and what not. 
Transcendent will sometimes bark burst, and is of the opinion 
that there are other sorts just as good. (But failed to name 
them. — Editob.) Much of the fruit success is in the man more 
than in the locality. The right man in the right place is sure of 
success, and even this man in unfavorable localities succeeds rea- 
sonably well. He placed much stress upon the influence the 
stock had upon the grafts, and even the fruit; in evidence of his 
theory, exhibited some varieties of fruit from different trees, 
worked on different stock. 

Mr. TnTTus spoke of the Transcendent, as he had found it 
good, and thought it was best; still other sorts might be just as 
good. It is true that it will sometimes bark-burst, but this was 
so liffht as to do but little damage. Has lost a great many sorts, 
and this is what he would avoid by double working. 
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Mr. Pluub. This ia an interestmg theme. We have a few 
good varieties of common apples, hardy enough to stand our 
olimate, but we shoiild be continually seeking after others. We 
have DOW sttuck upon the correct plan. With enough knowledge 
and experience, we can suocesBfully use the Siberian apples for 
stocks, but at present ourknowled^ ia too limited, as to the con- 
geniality of different varieties, to make it of much availability. 
The only true way is, to as often as possible top-work, congen- 
iality of stock and oion always in view. Has tried the wild 
stock, and found no difference except in the difference of the 
texture of the wood. To expect perfect Buccess, we mayyhave 
to first work on crab trees, such sorts as will unite, and again 
work with other sorts as will not unite or succeed on crab stock. 
Mr. McAfee. This is a very important subject, but we 
should learn to call things by their right names. We are getting 
confused by the misuse of names. We should not call Sibe- 
rians, crabs; nor confound them with the English or American 
crabs; he moved that hereafter, when in this society we speak 
of varieties of the Pyrus Baccato and Pyrus Pmnifolia, we dis- 
tinguish them as Siberian apples. Which was adopted, the 
President remarking that there shoold be some ciiution in 
making changes. 

Mr. Wras has found that in top-working, the oions will grow 
better by leaving some of the branches to grow for the firbt sea- 
son. These will draw the sap or plant-food by which the young 
oion will be sustained, better than to remove the entire top at 
once. Crlad to learn how Transcendents can be made available in 
more ways than for their fruit- 
Adjourned to' 3 o'clock P. M. 



Wbdnesdat, Febedakt 7, 3 P. M. 

President Sticknet in the chair. 

During Ae recess the members have improved their time by 
placing on exhibition a Urge and fine dispby of fruit. Apples 
are in profusion. Some pears and grapes, but in less quantities. 
This has become a very interesting feature of the winter meet- 
ings, and benefits in many ways. We can see the &uit we con- 
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demn or commend, and judge of itB quality for use, and also 
to a certain extent of its keeping qualities. Before ne we see 
a fine show of Fameuse, usually classed as a &11 variety, 
but not onlj now, but for several sessons past, Mr. Tuttlb has 
exhibited ifaem in fine condition in February. The Milton Far- 
mers' Glub have a fine show, including samples of the Janeeville 
grape. Pewankee apple here shows its good keeping quali- 
ties, for itattracto its full share of attention; I only mention a 
few of the more rare or noteworthy specimens here. Report of 
committee will be found in its proper place. 

The inter^t of the meeting increases, and the attendance is ' 
much larger than at any previous gathering of the horticulturists 
in this state. 

The first business of the afternoon, is a paper on 

fbodu;;tion of new varieties from seed- 
hybridizing, Etc. 

BT O. F. FBFFSK, PBWACEEB, WIBCOKSIH. 

As I am called upon to give my say on the above subject, 
I will tell you at the beginning that I am no profess- 
or — never studied botany, and am not familiar with Latin names, 
etc., only a scholar in the school of nature, and am only on the 
second round of the ladder, which is taller than my head, there- 
fore, I can only give you experience and observations of my 
own, and statements of but little interest. I have nothing new 
but what moat of you are familiar with, but hope some one will 
take the nest round and go up, (and show us up) that can talk, 
and is more familiar with words than I am. 

The above is a text, of which volumes ean be written, and then 
we won't know it all, as there are many fine points on which a 
whole book should be written. 

Nature is reproducing itself, whether in the animal or vegeta- 
ble kingdom, and it has done so, ever since men have known they 
were here oc this earth themselves.. Therefore I have to begin 
at the beginning. 

When God made the earth, He said let it bring forth grass, 
herbs yielding seed, and fruit trees yielding &uit, whose seeds 
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were in theniBelyes and aitoi their kind. Also after He made 
Adam, He found that He had to make an Eve, or in other words 
a male and a female, " and either of them isolated from each 
other, cannot reproduce offspring of its kind, in a natural way;" 
and so it is with many plants and trees of different kinds. 

There are varieties, however, that have all mal« and female in 
the same blossom and naturally reproduce themselves ; and othere 
have a male flower and then s female— as in vines oi melons, etc. 
on tkp same root and from the same seed. Others, again have a 
male seed and female, as in some varieties of grape vines, flow- 
ers, strawberries, raspberries, etc. All such, planted alone, will 
not reproduce themselves, but with such orosaing is very natural, 
and unless they are planted together the female is no more capa- 
ble of bearing seed to reproduce itself than the male; as has 
been experienced, I dare say, by all of you that have tried to 
raisesmall fruit. 

In order to produce new varieties from the seed, we' must un- 
derstand ; 

How they are naturally produced; also their nature, where 
grown, and in what climate they are at home; their male and fe- 
male organs. 

How they connect; under what circumstances, when, and 
where, or at what time. 

Also the varieties where the male or the female predominates 
most. 

What influence the male (and the same of the female) has on 
the offspring or young, or stock ; also on the seed, fruit, constitu- 
tion and hardiness of tree. 

All these questions, answered in detail, would take a long 
time, as we should want to go through a whole catalogue of plants, 
trees, vines, shrubs, etc. , 

If we understand all these points, and we set a particular stake . 
to what we want to accomplish, either in a flowering plant, a 
fruit, or a hardy tree with firnit, we must also understand bow a 
fruit is enlarged, made smaller, or how improved in flavor, color, 
and shape. All these must be learned before such a question can 
be satisfactorily answered. 

I shall confine myself, first, to the 
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APPLB AMD ITS FBUIT. 

Most varieties have male and female, or in other words, 
stamens and pistils in one flower, and if isolated so tliera is no 
possible chance for any insecta or bees to carry pollen, must and 
will reproduce themselves, as I have positive proof in the case 
of the Black Gilliflower apples and Rareripe peaches. The last 
named, in the fifth generation in my own hands, is as good, if 
not better in flavor, earliness, size and color, as the first we 
fruited. The only difference I can see is in the trees. They 
don't grow so rank, the wood matures earlier and the blossom 
bud don't kill unless the temperature is 16 to 18 degrees below 
zero — while the first would get hurt at 13 to 14 degrees. 

Of the Gilliflower apples, the seeds saved from the first bear- 
ing, all proved the same as the parent, but after this, when 
O^her varieties were in blossom in the orchard, the seedlings 
were changed; still the most of them have the form but not 
the color nor the flavor, nor keeping quality of the female parent. 

N6w to improve varieties by 



We must choose, for the female, the style of the tree and size 
of fruit, also hardiness desired. For the male we miut choose 
earliness or lateness, quality of flavor, and productiveness. This 
all can be done if we go t3 work in the right way. Improving 
and producing varieties that shall be hardy for this climate, etc., 
must be done by seedlings. These themselves again by seed- 
lings of which the seed is from fruit raised here, and so on. 
Each geneiation gets more acclimated to the soil and exposure. 
But in order to help nature to gain time, we can assist by the 
crossing of better sorts with strong growing, hardy varieties, 
either late or early ripening, and fruit to our taste. 

For example: In apple and pear treeS) where stamens and pis- 
tils are in one blossom, and we have an early variety that ia per- 
fectly hardy, but we wish to improve it, and make a latfi keeper, 
we must select the tree that is the strongest and hardiest of the 
two varieties we like to cross, for the female, and when just com- 
mencing to blossom cut off the stamens below the anthers or 
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pollen sacks, just before the flower leaves are opening in the 
morning upon a limb or spur, that can be covered nrith a glass 
jar or light paper bag, which should have been used the eveniag 
before over some perfect blossoms that had just commenced to 
open or had opened, and the pollen B«ck had not yet burstcd, of 
the variety that is wanted to be used for the male. The limb or 
spur cut off, with the knife or shears, without taking off the bag 
or jar, will contain the pollen. Forthwith introduce the parties 
to one another by putting the bag or jar over the limb or spur, 
where the anthers or pollen sacks all had been removed a few min- 
utes before. But if the trees or blossoms so treated are quite a 
distance apart, two bags or jars have to be used, to keep the pis- 
tils undisturbed uutil the stamens w'.th the pollen in the other 
jar are ready. Then introduce, and with the bag tied or jar 
closed, with either paper, moss or rags, anythiog to olose it, keep 
outsiders' from intruding. As soon as it gets warm enough to 
dry the dew up on the leaves, give the bag or jar a shaking, and 
the thing is done. 

Now here are the fine points where the mystery lies, of the 
influence of either parent on the offspring in all creation 1 If the 
operator will observe on shaking the jar, he will see the fine dust 
fly all over inside, and settle on the tips of the pistils or stigma, 
""which have now a little shiny liquid on the tips, and this dust 
or pollen adhering to it, soon dries up and the seeds (of which 
each has a stigma, open tubes that reach from the core to the tip 
of pistil, and from it,) thus impregnated, and ripened contain 
the mixture of both parents. 

Now we have selected the early variety forthe female, a late 
variety for .the male of the best quality. If the impregnation 
has been equal, or, in other words, if the stigma or the liquid on 
tte pistils had all been equally supplied with pollen or fertilized, 
the result will be, aU the seeds will bear fruit alike, and the 
mother control the constitutionality and habits of the offspring, 
while the father controls the quality and texture of the fruit. 
But as that is seldom the oase, each individual seed will have 
more or less the predominenoe of either pa^nt, in a greater or 
less degree. An apple blossom has generally five pistils. Each 
of these has from two to Ave stigmas, aocording to the propen- 
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uity Or vigor of the tree. Each stigma is fonned from au em- 
bryo seed, and if fertilized will produce a live seed or germ. A 
germ hafC in itself the power to expand and grow and reproduce 
again. But the main point is, how much of the pollen and at 
what particular time eaoh of these stigmas may be fertilized? 
Elaoh seed is an independent individual, and capable of varying 
from every other one, were they left in an open orchard and fer- 
tilized in a natural way. Also, which of the parents will have 
the advantage at that cxaot time when the union takes place, and 
control the destiny of the ofispringF We have many apples and 
other fruits iu which, by close observation, we can trace either 
one or the Other of the parents or both, but still th^ don't con- 
vince us bow, or show ua which was the strongest parent or 
which the mother. But when there is an insufficiency of pollen, 
the mother's control is weak, and the fruit is more or less with- 
out good seeds, or seed? with a well developcid germ. This often 
happens when the wind blows from any particular point for a 
few days, as it is frequently the case, that trees are full of fruit 
on one side of the tree and not on, the other. All the trees do 
not blossom at the same time, and varieties earlier or later 
blooming, will be full in the same orchard. Blossoms not fertil- 
ized will not often grow and mature the fruit; but only partly 
fertilize, and the fruit will be larger and finer or better looking, 
but the seeds, if any mature, will be weak, and the young trees 
of these, quite small and weakly, compared with those that are 
fully fertilized and have perfect, plump seeds. They, however, 
will recover and bear fruit young. The male's character is 
ruling, or has the advantage, as we have often very fine seedlings 
presented, but the trees are not hardy. Hence, as a rule, the 
finest and best Apples, or fruit, grow on the tenderest trees. 

HTBBIDIzmG. 

This is often done, naturally, between flowers, fruits and vines, 
that belong in the same genera or class. They must have simi- 
lar pistils or stigma, or the pollen will not fertilize them, also if 
the stigma is not far enough developed, or is already too far ad- 
vanced so the liquid is either too dry, or the insects have re- 
E— Hob. 
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moved it all, the pollen cannot affect it, and ccmsequ«ntly cannot 
bear seeds, although the fruit may be perfect.- 

If done artificially, great care is required to have the floner 
used for the female JBolated from the male, just at the time the 
stigma is ready for the poUen, as I have already stated on cross- 
ing. The only difference in hybridizing ie, to have good polleu 
ready of one species, when the stigma ou the pistils of the fe- 
male is just ready to reoeiVe them, of the other. 

The varieties that can be so hybridized are the different varie- 
ties of the apple— eastern witii western, or northern or southern. 
I think the Siberian can be so used with all the apple family, if 
care is taken as sttited before. The same is true of the grape, 
stone fruits and many other varieties of flowers. But hyhridiz- 
ing the pear with the apple or with the quince, I have never 
heaid of being accompliiilted, although I thiuk it can be done, as 
they are similar, but it may be that the pear has different formed 
pigtila and longer or shorter or coarser or finer oonstructed atig- 
ma tubes, and the liquid germ oannot be reached .by the pollen, 
or in other words they may be dissimilar. The same is true of 
our will! crab. This however can be partly accounted for, as it 
is a later bloomer, and the stamens in the flowers xre recurved 
ftnd the anthers just touch the stigmas on the pistils at the time 
the pollen sacks are just ready to burst. The pollcti is coarser 
and the stigma larger than on the uncultivated varieties, as they 
are easily seen without glaGses, hence there is scarcely a barren 
seed in a wild crab, because the fertilizing organs are so near 
together. The only ch>uice there is for barren seeds must be 
effected by artificial means, such as a quick jar on the body of 
the tree, or a gale .of wind, or by insects. These may draw out 
all the liquid from the stigma, and as the pollen is very coarse, 
-will not adhere to it, and drop down, and so much of the pollen 
ds lost. 

I think hybridizing them can still be done, by keeping pollen, 
from either Siberian or other apples, in a jar, or keep a tree of 
the last named, back, by mulching or otherwise, so as to have 
ithe pollen or male just at the right time. 
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CULTIVATION AND CARE OF NURSERY TREES AND 
ORCHARDS. 



I am in favor of fruit trees growing slow in the nursery and or- 
chard. By this I do not mean to convey the idea that I want 
the orchard to be sown to grsEs wLen the trees are set, and re- 
main so for years. 

In coming to the conclusions I do, I look back over my expe- 
rience for the laat twenty-five years. When I first began grow- 
ing fruit trees, I cultivated them as long as any weeds came up — 
> often until in August; I soon found my trees made but poor 
growth. On examination I found they were black hearted. On 
further observation, I found some of them had the bark burst at 
the collar ; in some instances so that it killed the tree. I ooserved 
that the trees that grew slow in the nursery, did the best when 
set in the orchard. 

Trees should make their growth by midsummer, and ripen off 
the wood so that there will not be any sap or water in the wood. 
It should be evaporated or returned to the soil. If the tree is 
growing when first frosted, it often bursts its bark at the collar, ' 
sometrmea so severely that it kills the tree above the ground, so 
that if the tree is not cut off it will not sprout. The sap or 
water that was in the tree becomes pour by the warm weather in 
spring, and is driven down and prevents any upward flow. If 
out off early in spring, at or below the point of disease, the tree 
will grow vigorously, and if no repetition ooours, will make a 
good tree. 

When an early fell hard freeze occurs, if the tree is growing, 
the sap or water becomes ice, expands and breaks the cell struc- 
ture, and the next summer causes the tree as far as the cells 
were broken, to become black-hearted, and the tree' to be affected 
more each year, unless it is iron clad ; in that case they often form 
a healthy outside growth and become sound. When a tree Is 
known to be black-hearted there should be a hole made in the 
lower end of the part a&cted, so that the moisture can dry out 
and either decay or remain in a dry state bo as not to be injuring 
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the growth of the tree. There are often trees that have n hollow 
or vacant sp&oe in the center of the trunk, of one half or two- 
thirds the size of the trunk, and yet the tree is in a good condi- 
tion of growth. 

I often see fruit frees eight or ten inches in diameter, that 
hurst their bark in winter about two feet above ground, caused 
by the water that is in the black-hearted spot beooming ice, and 
unless it gets proper vent, it will injure the growth so that in a 
few years the tree goes into a decline, has the consumption and 
dies. 

The frait tree when sec in the nursery should get a fair ."tart 
in the spring, and by the middle of June stop cultivating, and 
then the weeds, pigeon or fox-t^l grass as some call it, should / 
come up and cov^r the ground, remaining there until next spring, 
for two purposes: First, to check the growth; second, to act as 
a mulch to keep the groimd from beooming dry by evaporation, 
befoi-e freezing sets in, and after, from freezing dry,_tbereby inju- 
ring the roots. The second year they should be treated about 
the same, and the third year may have a greater growth put on 
them without danger of becoming black-hearted. When set in 
the orchard, care should be taken not to let them grow late. I 
claim that the ground for several feet around the tre^ — perhaps 
four, should never be stirred. Let it remain firm, so that in sum- 
mer, during a heavy rain storm, when the tree has itc sails all 
unfurled, the wind cannot tip it over or cant it to the northeast, 
thereby exposing the tree's body on the southwest side to the 
dangers of sun-scald. 

The growing of fruit successfully is a trade, an art that cannot 
be learned in a day or a year. It is susceptible of the study and 
aim of a lifetime. Should we not turn the attention of our sons 
and daughters to this art, that they may think of it and strive to 
become eminent horticulturists? 

There are so few men that take any pap^r that treats on fruit- 
growing, or think of trees only when in sight of them, there 
must necessarily be failures. We must read what other men 
write, compare their testimony 'with facts of our own observa- 
tion. We must think by day and dream at night of our own and 
neighbor's trees, vines and plante; look at the differ^it locatioos 
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as suitable for orchards, b; taking the oondition of certain vari- 
eties in different orchards. When we find a variety of fruit that 
Bncceeds in every location it is tried, we oome to the conclusion 
that it is hardy. 

Observe the ignorance in fruit-growing, by conversing with 
thft masses. One man will say fruit cannot be grown in Wis- 
consin, because he bought fifty apple trees of an eastern agent 
ten or fifteen years ago, set them out and seeded the ground to 
timothy ; but few lived to bear fruit, and not being trne to name, 
he says, " can't raise such apples as where I came from." Such 
men cannot be induced to try again; they think they have 
proven Wisconsin a failure. 

We need more Wabdbb8,Mo Apbbs and Pbpfkes. We need them 
in every county — in every town. We have some men — (like the 
merchanto of Chicago, who, after the great fire, started on the 
morning train for more merchandise) — who. If there is a great 
fire, (a tree-killing winter), start on the morning train for more 
trees. They plant more seed; graft and grew more trees. ■ They 
look for the cause and find the first and great cause, tree not 
adapted to the soil and climate; second, improper treatment. We 
must not jump at conduaions, 

Isolated cases will not prove a rale. One of my neighbors 
thinks that he created a crop of apples, one of the best fruit 
years we ever had in this county, by placing straw manure about 
his trees in March. Another neighbor had heard thai to bank up 
trees in the fall was a good thing; he thought manure was the 
best material, so be used it to bank up his trees eighteen inches 
in the fall, which resulted in neatly killing them all. 

TRAKBACTIOMS FOR 18T1. 

The President drew attention to the transadiona on the table 
for the years 1870 and 1871. Any person by becoming a mem- 
ber, which only required the payment of one dollar, would be 
entitled to the volume referred to, and also to the forthcoming 
one for 1873. A large number signified their desires by the pay- 
ment of the designated amount. 

Hr. Fno-ATBON moved that the chair appoint a committee of 
five for the 
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MDMINATIOH OF OVFI0BB8. 

Which wBfl adopted, and Meflsrs. W. Finlatbok, Hon. M. 
AsDBsson, C. H. Gbeenuan, C. Watbbs and J. H. Osbobk 
were appointed aa sucli committee. 

Gbo. E. Mobkow moved that there be a committee of three 
appointed to 

RBVISB THB FBEUITTM USX. 

Adopted, and MesBrs. W. Fimiatsom, G. P. Pkffkb and H. 
H. McAfbh were appointed. 



SOIL, ASPECT AND PROTECTION OF ORCHARDS. 

BT WK. TOnJiYBOS, MAZOUANIE. 

In the year 1859 I settled in the town of Vermont, Dane coun- 
ty, Wiaconsin. I then thought Wiscopsin could and would grow 
fruit (apples). In speaking with my neighbors on this subject, 
I met with opposition in every direction. But I am thankful to 
say that opposition Is dying out. The question is not, can we 
grow fruit? but what, and where shall we plant oUr trees? 

Having nothing to do with what to plant, but where, I shall 
speak first of 

SOIL. 

This is a subject of great importance to the apple tree grower, 
and one on which much has been said and written, a great deal 
of nhich is worthy of note, whilst some may not be as valuable, 
yet from all, we can glean a great deal that will pay for the time 
and trouble spent in investigating this question. It certainly is 
a subject of much importance to that person or persons who in- 
tend planting a tree or trees, expecting to pick therefrom fruit 
that will not only please the eye, but will assist in promoting 
health, which will aid to continue life in man or beaat. This 
being the case, it is our duty first to learn which is the best schI 
on which bo plant our trees. 

Whilst I maintain tnat we can grow £ruit oa the hill top, moun- 
tain side, valley and dale, — yes, on the sand drifts of Wisconsin 
valley — ^yet I would not be understood to say that we oan grow 
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&uit 08 easil; in tha valley and on the sand, eqieoutlly Band un> 
derUid with grkvel, or a very porous subatUDDe. On soil of this 
Dftture we may grow &uit, but, of aoils adapted to the orohard, 
particularly the apjde, there ia notkii^ to equal « strong loam of 
a limestone nature. Chi this soil the apple will sncoeed every 
time. Also a deep, strong, grarelly or clayey loam, or a strong 
sandy loam will produce good trees, and crops of apples. 

We need not despair of growing fruit in abundance, as our 
state ia filled with soil of this nature. Limeetone abounds in 
many parts C^ Wisconsin, espeoi^Iy in this seoUon. There is 
soil enough adapted to apple growing, to supply not only oax 
own state, but to export east and wevt, to our ueighbors. 



When I remember the diversity of opinion on this subject, I 
shall expect opposition from many an anxious tree planter, and 
whilst I may difer from many, yet I hope it will lead them and 
myself to study by observation and experience t^« beet aspect for 
the orciiard. Some say plant on the north side o( s bill ; it wilt 
retain frost in spring and keep back tbe fruit bods and secure a 
crop. No doubt this will be the case partially, but that which is 
gained in holding Grost in spring most measurably be lost in qual- . 
ity of fruit; as that aspect which slopes so much north as to re- 
tain frost from one to two weeks in spring, most assuredly mnst 
have effect on the fruit all summer, (mdess in very leng seasons), 
consequently the flavor and quality of the fruit grown will not be 
as good, rich and juicy as if grown in a more favorable aspeot. 
A few claim a southern slope, giving the full power of a summer 
sun and boat to mature fruit, and with low heads and mulching 
secure the advantage of a northeru slope. To this theory there 
is objection, for such an aspeot is more liable to the effect of 
blight or heat. Others claim a southwest slope, to shelter from 
northwest winds, and a few an eastern slope. But my observa* 
tion is, the site that is high and sufficiently elevated to receive 
the rays of the sun from the time it rises in early morning un^ 
it bids adien among the westora hills, is the site we can plant bur 
trees oa with success. Iliese elevatioBs we have all through omr 
oonntry. On such places we have a natural drainage, a better 
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soil, OD wbioh there is more limestone uid iron ithao in the val- 
ley. Again there is a diffioultj in planting on side hills not ex- 
perienced on the hill. Is cultlTating among, the trees, the soil 
will natnrallj work down, learing the roots of trees set on the up- 
per side of the hill almost bare, whilst there will be a great depth 
of earth 00 the roots of those on the lower side. Again on the 
hille the winds affeot the trees all alike. 

PEOTECnON. 

One man plants on the north side of a hill for proteotion; 
another plants on the northeast to protect &om southwest heat 
and sun. Some trim or prune high to protect from sheep, cattle 
and horses; others mulch in early fall to protect the roots from 
frost. A few stand a board at the southwest side to prevent bark 
scalding by the sun. 

From my observations of eight years' traveling in this state, 
and closely watching the interest of fruit growing, my conclu- 
Mons are as follows: First, seleot the greatest elevation yon 
have, choosing land as level as possible, with good drainage, for 
trees witH wet feet, if not dyspeptic, will die with oonsumption, 
in apite of all medicine given. A good drainage being secured 
. by deep plowing on most of ocr elevations is all that is required. 
This accomplished, protect by building a good fence around the 
ground intended for the orchard. This is a protection much neg^ 
leoted in the west. Having proceeded thus, select hardy varie- 
ties, early bearers, being miadful to seleot low-beaded trees, as 
they become self-protected in a measure. Here let me say we 
had better plant trees, the branches of which oommeace near the 
grouod thao plant trees trimmed high enough to pole beans. 
From two to three feet of a body from the ground to the com- 
mencement of the limbs, would seem to be the best height of the 
apple tree in this section of country, for as the branches extend, 
they will form a screen, to prevent- the sun's rays striking tlie 
body in full force. Certainly the shorter the tonnk, the less must 
be the exposure to sun's heat and cold. 

Ab a protection to the orchard, get trees from men of hcsior, 
and we have many such in our state, or at least advise with them, 
or some one of our ezperienoed tree dealers. This, I claim, is 
one of our very best protections. 
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Muloh with litter tiom barnyard, or with straw in winter, any 
time after the hrat of January, when the ground is well frozen, as 
a substitute for a uorthem slope, taking care not to muloh too 
oloEe to the tree, for the damages oocaBioned by mice may not 
always be remedied, also the young Abres are not there ; they are 
exteuiling their length in searoh of nutriment or food. Remove 
the mulohiug about the' first week in May. Much damage is 
done to our treea in the summer season by the hot sun and severe 
drouth. ITierefore we should watch with a vigilant eye, Mid 
muloh as our befit protection. If there is nothing to muloh with, 
oultivate as the next best remedy. One of the best things to 
mulch with, espeoifdly on loose soil, is but seldom if ever men- 
tioned. That is flat limestone rook placed around each tree on 
the top of the ground. They retain a uniform heat and moisture 
just adapted to the apple tree. A cheap protection can be had 
by placing a piece of fence board on the southwest aide, or t^e 
an oak log about 4^ feet long, split it into flat stakes and use 
them instead of boards. 

An evergreen set on the southwest side of our trees would not 
only be first class protection, but something beautiful to the eye 
and make home pleasant. More than this, it would make glad 
the heart of the passer by. Yes, more, it would stimulate others 
to go and do likewise. Trees set about twenty feet apart would 
also be a protection. 

Just one more protection before I close. That is to plant about 
two or three rows of trees around the orchard in such form as 
to make a screen, not to stop the wind, as some would have it, 
bat to cut it up, so to speak, that by the time it strikes the or- 
chard its force is measurably lost or spent. 

I am convinced that when the people of Wisoonsin awaken to 
their own interests and plant their orchards on the highest Nova- 
tion, proteot OS above, plant hardy varieties, low headed trees, 
mulching and cultivation ia winter and in drought, protect with 
pieces of boards or oak slabs, evergreens and soreens around the 
ordiard two or three rows deep, then will they enjoy the bles- 
sings of fruit, and those families who seldom' have an apple to 
eat, may have &em in abundanoe the year round. 
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THE GROWTH OF TR^»— THEIR ABSORBING 

POWERS. 

BT eCEL FOBTEB, HUSCATQIE, IOWA. 

I tdtnys oontemplftted a tree vlth a great deal of admiratioq 
and iaterest. Baoh gi'asa, aad pknt, and flowei are objet^ of 
wonder asd atud; hayood my comprehenBion. I eee that Lbs 
t^ing, or same of an unknown principle wa call ^fe, is much the 
same in the uumat oi vegetable kingdom. Do not anticipate any 
news £tom this qoarter on this biddra myetery ; I will only at- 
tempt to 6p«ak of some of its powers and resulta. 

We- take a seed and examine it, and judge it to be either dead 
M aUve, sud what, the differenoe is we cannot tell, except if alivs 
it has power of aetk«. Yes, the seed baa life, power and ac- 
tion, and it BonMtimes acts as though it had a will. When put 
in the moist, warm earth, it goes to work and sends down its 
root, then lifts its stem above ground, and unfurls its green 
leaves and begins to breathe, and inhale and exhale the fragrant 
ail whi(^ it delights to feed upon. And how it sports with the 
sun-beanifl, ebooeing the colors it prefers. Amputate a limb, and 
it forthwith goes at work and forms a bud, and sends forth a new 
limb. Am I told that there was, previous to the ampntstiou, a 
dormant bud, which is then brought out by the force of ciroum- 
staaoes ? If t^t is so, the tree had exermsed great foresight in 
providing for that coatingenoy, whethu- it was bom with the 
tree, or produced at any time before or after the amputation. In 
the many similar actions we see in a tree, if it has not a will as 
well as life, it is the next thing to it, action. 

Let na go back to the seed again. There is the seed of a Bell- 
flower apple. Biit the seed itself is not Bellflower j it may be 
the seed of a Bellflowerora Jonathan; it may have cue parent or 
many, and yet beualikeany of them, and have qualities not found 
in aD its parents and all its ancestry from the wild crab down. 
From this faet we baaa our work of progress— ^pro^ew mada, 
and progress ta be made. 

But how is it possible that a seed should acquire qualities aot 
inherited from its parents or any of its ancestors? I cannot tell; 
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ask 1^ flower whiab gives birth to the Eoed. Ths flower opeua 
its beautiful, delioate, eler&ted or refined chuaoter, extracting 
from the sunbeam suoh colors as it eboc^efi, and from the air 
sooh odofs as are often used hy our ladies in perftmmy ttnd cook- 
ery, »n<i theo and tiiese imrrMBiTig upon its o&priug, the seed, 
an indelible character, as unchai^eable aa the diamond, no faii- 
loan poT^i can diange the oharaotar of that seed and the tree it 
is destined to produce, the Bellflower produced br its cn-iginal 
seed, however much we torture it by gr&ftii^ and cultivation, 
whatever it is able to grow, it grows the Bellflower in wood, leaf 
and fruit. 

But it is poesible to direct, or rather I shoold say, is it not po8> 
uble to direct, color and flavor o£ fruits, in the impregnaticoi of 
the flower? by selectiDg the rays of the sua by prisms, or col- 
ored glass, or inoculaticm of color isto the flowing sap; «id fla- 
vor by perfumed air or inooulati<»i of flavor Into the sap of tba 
flower twig? Soch things are too high for me to attain to; I 
only n^oe tfaem, and ask you to refer them to your professors of 
Botany, Chemistry and Vegetable Pbyaiology at our agrlcultsial 
colleges and experiments farms. 

But the absorbing powers of Hie tree. I years ago referred 
to the work in my nursery. While my hand was working, 
my mind was thinking. I had been taught that ends of the 
roots, that young, tender, succulent growth, called " spengiole," 
was the feeder, and provided for the growth of the tree. I soon 
saw that this could not be so, for when we transplant a tree, w« 
leave al) the " i^iongiolee " and Ute greater part of the small 
roots, aad^et It out without these. The absolution of water 
ioto the roots commences immediately. But It Is said that ab- 
sorption goes on through the freshly Out ends of the roots. 
Then wax the ends and keep out that unnatural coarse strainer, 
less delicate or perfect than the natural bark, and the damage of 
those wounds is partially remedied. The roots — all the roots, 
both great and small, absorb water wherever the mdst earth 
comes in contact with their surfaoe. Hence the importance of 
finely pulverized, moist earth, being placed upcn every portion 
of the roots. Let us understand this, for it is important in our 
work of transplanting. We necessarily le(ive a portion of the 
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roots in digging up, the less the better, for tlie tree is dunaged 
juBt about in proportion to the auifaoe of roots we leave. Now 
let u§ be very oarefnl to economise the power of all the rest of 
the roots which we transplant, by placing carefully, and packing 
finoly, the fine moist earth upon all parts of them, and not leave 
oavities of air; no, not even upon the large roots which are said 
not to aiaorb, for be assured that we cannot put a piece of root, 
however large, into the ground with .its ends sealed water proof, 
but that it will absorb water through its bark. 

The roots also absorb air, or the gases of the air. Professor 
JoHKSON, of Yale College, baa told us that " ninety-five to nine- 
ty-nine per cent, of nearly all our agricultural plants, obtain 
their growth, directly or indirectly, from the atmosphere." This 
truth we must receive as Irom the highest authority, and having 
a truth, we must apply it to our practice. Then we mnst con- 
clude that our rich soil, manure and cultivation, assidt is gener- 
ating the gases upon which the plant feeds. Now I do not pro- 
pose to quote further from Professor Johnsok, as to " how 
plants grow, and feed," for two reasons; the first is, that I have 
not read much farther than the first sentence, which I have quo- 
ted ; and the other is, we had better attend to that at home. It 
is sufficient for us to know that our plants and trees feed more 
than nine-tenths upon the gases of the sir ; and that we tmat 
haoe air, vnth the water at the root. I once planted a tree in stiff 
mud, thus excluding the air &om the root, and it died immedi- 
ately. 

The leaf and bark of the tree also inhale and exhale. 

That the plant feeds upon the air, is proven by our plowing in 

crop of clover, to enrich the soil ; it returns to the soil ainety- 
five per cent, more than it took up. 



PROFITS OF FRUIT GROWING, AND RESOURCES OF 

THE Northwest. 

BT C. AUDKEWS, HAfiEHOO, ILLINOIS. 

In counting the profits of fruit-growing, it is usual to consider 
only the money value of the crop. But there are other items to 
be taken into the account. The social, economic and hygienic 
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effects 6t fruit-growinff are isaportaDt. A oommiutity unsnp- 
. plied viih home-grown fruits will never become general oonsum- 
erfi of fruita, however cheaply they may be pat upon the market 
from abroad. The abundant production of fruit affects the con- 
sumption of other articles of food to an extent seldom noticed. 
Judge Wilcox lately remarked before the Northwestern Dairy- 
man's Convention, that " the abundance imd cheapness of bread- 
stuffs, meat nndJHat had, during the past year, materially affect- 
ed the consumptioB of .cheese." Here, then, is one of the sources 
of profit not geaorally placed ,to the credit of fruit-growing — it 
cheapens other staples by supplying a more agreeable, whole- 
some and sanitary substance for human food. The growing of 
cereals, esculents, flesh and dairy products, may form tlie basis 
of civilized subsistence, but the cultivation of fruits, ameliorated 
and reclaimed from the wild state by the hand of scieoce, msiks 
aa era in the intellectual prt^r^is of any people. Ordinary agri- 
cultural and pastoral pursuits are gradually being elevated by 
the diffusion of knowledge; yet horticulture has more direct 
claims to being regarded as the most refiiiing among all rural oc- 
cupations. At the same time, its financial aspects are growing 
daily more important, as the means and appliances for preserving 
and utilizing fresh fruits are being introduced and extended, and 
as new fruits are being brought iuto requisition for suppljnng 
avery portion of the country. 

The pliancy of most natural species of fruits in adapting them- 
selves to new and different habitats is great, but the univeral 
hardiness and productiveness of any single' species, in so large a 
a country as curs,are seldom assured. It therefore requires selec- 
tions from every species both wild and cultivated, to supply our 
several sections, as well as to give ih&t agreeable variety and 
constant succession so ccnduolve to comfort, health and profit. 
And we fully endorse the sentiments of the eminent State Horti- 
culturist of Illinois, that whoever shall successfully ameliorate 
any of our native wild fruits bo as to supply good edible fruits 
for sections now destitute, " would deserve more honor than the 
mrat renowned soldier or statesman." 

The Peach, a native of southern Asia, produces &uit in limited 
distriotsonlyonthisoootinent. The Pear has too many diseases, 
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and the Plum too maay enemies to be of universal aTallabiltty, 
Tlie Cherry, though a fruit of much value, is of subordinate im< 
portance, both in its nses and its season, and the beat sorts ^so 
are confined to small sections. Grapea require careful cultiva- 
tion, pruning and in nianj sections winter covering ; beaides this 
they have nowhere yet attained the highest perfection in this 
country. The small fruits flourish 'if course, and shouH be grown 
in profusion, bnt besides these, none of the above are fruits 
. promising most in their adaptation to the condition and require- 
ments (rf the American people — ^thetr cultivation is too difficult 
and their uses too restricted — labor is too dear and skill too 
■caroe to make tLeir cultivation possible to all classes, or their 
production sufficient to supply the demands of a dense and. edu- 
cated population. 

The common cultivated apple is much more widely diffused, 
but being a native of Southern Europe, it does not, in most of 
its oboioer varieties, take kindly to every climate of the United 
States. Still the apple is, of all fruits, the one best adapted to 
universal production and consumption. Its varied uses, great 
productiveness, loi'g-keepisg qualities and adaptation to a wide 
range of climat« render it perhaps the most valuable fruit known 
to man ; no other species of the apple can be compared to it in it* 
superior size, diversified flavin and vdiBble qnalities. Its sturdy 
health and rare freedom from enemies place it above competition 
among all the fruits of the temperate zones. So necessary au 
adjanct to our oivilization, in &ot is the apple considered, that it 
is interesting, an^ almost amusing, to note the persistency with 
which each new state or section cl^ms for itself the merit of 
being " good fruit csuntries," meanmg in the main good apple 
countries. We hear it advertised in every part of the Northwest 
that " apples will grow here as well as anywhere, if we only get 
the right kinds." No doubtof it. Bnt somehow the right kinds, 
of first quality, especially of the vrmter sorts, have not yet been 
found to give a reliable crop for the open prairies of any portion 
of the NMthwest. We are happy to note, however, that im- 
provements are constantly being made in introducing hardier v»- 
rietdee, aad hopes are entertained, not without reason, that much 
more hardy kinds than any now kntfrm, wiU yet be developed oa 
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OUT own aoil. The work of prodaoing these is a good work, and 
should be prosecuted with vigor, and it would be a most venal 
and pitiable spirit indeed, that would wish to hinder it. But 
still the fact remains, that owing to tfae recurrenae of unusually 
severe winters at irregular intervals, and which, to say the least, 
are liable to ooour again, the common apple, in all its varletjes 
which are now fully tested, is, to a certain extent, tender, and in 
a great degree unreliable as to its bearing character throughout 
the entire northwest. This estimate varies, of course, in different . 
localities — but as compared with the ^ple regions of the East 
and South, it is substantially correct. 

These facts are not sufficient to discourage the cultivation of 
the common apple —very far from i^— but they do form reasoDS 
for enquiring whether we have any other resouroes availaMe, 
which, while they supply alt sections with additional fruits, are 
at the same time more reliable for our northern latitudes, and for 
our different soils and exposures. 

Now, to kef p our whole subject closely in view, when spew- 
ing of printable fruits, it is very common, and perhaps very nat- 
ural to professional orchardista and nurserymen, to include only 
those varieties which promise large profits, when grown by in- 
dividuals on a large scale, for distuit or home markets. For- 
tunes made by fruit-growing, is the hobby of this class of men. 
However admissible this sentiment may be, — and certainly or- 
oharding is a very legitimate business, — it is not tho sole view 
of the subject we are now coceidering. The real, grand, aggre- 
gate profits of any horticultural product are not found In thfl 
larger conunercial transaotious, shipments, commission sales, and 
fancy prices of rare fruits, but in the UDtversal use and home 
production of any given article. The fortunes sometimes made 
from the sale of fancy breeds of domestic animals, etc., in no just 
sense represent the value of those improved breeds to the masses 
of producers. The extra prices paid to the disseminators of tfae 
Early Rose potato, Wilaon strawberry, and other like successful 
hortioultural novelties, by no means measure the value of those 
articles to the public. The large profits occasioniJly made from 
Baeoessfnl oiohardiDg ia favored looalitiei, are no oriterion of the 
profits of fruit-growing to the masses ; and yet, such speoulatioiis 
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form the cyDosure of interest in raany horticultural dUcu3«ions, 
and point the articles of oar astute hortioultural editors. 

The thorougli diescmiaation and abundant prodaction of any 
fruit of general use are even sometioies regarded as a failure, or 
an evil, by these aspirants after fortunes by fruit-growing. We 
often hear the remark that the Early Richmond cherry has " be- 
come BO plenty as to be worth nothing;" and that apples the 
past season " were a drug on the market." " No profit in £ruit- 
. growing," is the cry already — when not one family in ten are 
supplied with fruit at all. 

The demands of civilization and the promotion of health, com- 
fort and longevity, call for a greater abundance and more free 
use of fruite. It is this free use that can alone secure a continu- 
anee of the profits of the fruit-grower. In the older fruit sec- 
tions it is found that a year of cheap fruit is followed by an in- 
creased demand — as a larger number of people acquire the habit 
of using fruit. In fact, to families once fairly habituated to its 
ase, fruit becomes a necessity. And as the i^emand w) the prices 
of fruit beuome permanent and paying. How much this habit- 
ual and abundant use of fruit tends to lessen the evils of intem- 
perance and other vices and extravagances, woulJ form an inte*/- 
esting subject for the social statistician, could the facts b? ascei'- 
tained. Luxury of some sort is the sore concomitant of wealth 
and leisure. But how much more rational the refined extrava- 
gance of the amateur horticulturists — Hie luxury of indulgence in 
rare and costly fruits, Sowers and landscape adornments (all cog- 
nate employments) ^an the poisonous pleasures of the wine cup 
— the distinctive delights of narcotism and debauchery, the wild 
semi-barbarous excitements of the chase, the race, or the fash- 
ionable fascinations of modem midnight gayeties? 

The question then, of profitable fruit-growing, resting as it 
does, not on the ez^gerated profits of isolated localities or tb- 
rietdes, but on its universal consumption and general cultivation 
in all sections — calls for the trial and introduction of any and 
every species of fruits which are capable of filling new uses, or 
supplying defioienoies of the older sorts. It is pertinent to en- 
quire what species of fnuts give promise of such adaptation. 
This inquiry includes, first, the question of supplying those high 
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latitudes where the common apple cannot be carried, and seo- 
ondlj', that of a better supply of what are known as the non- 
peacb-growhig regions, and thirdly, the addition of new and val- 
uable cooking, canning and fancy dessert fruits for toe older sec- 
tions and Jarge cities uf ihe whole country. 

There are lar^ districts, and thousands of lesser localities' 
within the limits of the settled portions of the United States and 
Canada, where the common apple cannot be grown at all, or at 
least in only a limited number of varieties. There sre also im- 
mense regions not yet tested as to their horticultural (Capacities, 
well known as adapted to dense settlement by their agricultural 
productions, which will doubtless call for a hardier race of apples. 

The native crab apple of the country, pyrus coronaria, haa 
heretofore received but little attention; but enough is known to 
prove that t}ie time required to ameliorate its austere qualities by 
cultivation, into fruit valuable for many purposes, is not so great 
as to deter from efforts in that direction. The perfect bardinesa 
of this species in very high latitudes is undoubted. It has, how- 
ever, been questioned in certain scientific circles, so called, 
whether the improved sports from this species as well as those 
from the Siberian crab, pyrua baccafa, would sustain this charao- 
teristiov The idea seems to have been thrown out more to dis- 
courage the culture of new species than to investigate their 
worth, as not a particle of proof has been adduced to show that 
any of these sports from the wild or Siberian crab are not entirely 
hardy i on the contrary, all the facts and every inference are in the 
' affirmative. There is but one sentiment among praotical men, 
and that is that both these species and the improved sports &om 
the same have succeeded perfectly so far, in every locality, soil 
or exposure where they have been planted. Until these opin- 
ions can be discredited by stronger proofs than parlor examina- 
tions of " germ ceUs," it will be hard to ooiivinoe practioal plant- 
ers of their inutiUty for the extreme north. Further than this, 
it is a well known fact tli&t the Fruit buds and blossoms of the 
Siberian crabs are so much more hardy than those of the common 
apple, that they will even withstand a frpst after they are fully 
open, sufficient to destroy the germ of the common apple when 
in the same condition. 
P— Hoe, 
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The Soulard crab, perhaps tie best of the improved native 
cr&bs, bos been condemned by committees, who, led by that 
Strang fatuity that affects even sages at times, have undertaken 
to decide its merits by the only test which might have occurred to ' 
a circle of savages — namely : the test of the tooth — but which 
does not do credit to the resources of a learned board! 6uppose 
ibis same committee bad essayed to decide the merits of the 
quince by tbc same t«BtP Nothing but ridicule would have been ' 
their reward 1 An honest but illiterate Kentuckian was once re- 
commended to purchase some pear trees. " Apar," said he; "I 
never tasted but one^r in my life, and that nearly choked me." 
. He had made up his mind in re^rd to a whole species from eatirg 
a single natural " choke" pear, which, if he had simply cooked, 
would have been found delicious, and would have opened to 
bis untutored mind a world of beauty, wealth and delight in a 
noble department of natural, beautiful resources. These ludi- 
crous instances are only folr samples of that narrow, snperficiat 
style of investigation which condemns all our improved wild 
fruits as " unworthy of a single moment's consideration," 

The quince cannot be eaten raw as a dessert, yet it is a valua- 
ble fruit for those sections where it thrives. But it cannot be 
grown in the northwest. In the Soulard crab, however, we are 
more than compensated for its loss. We say more than compen- 
sated. For the quince is a shrub, attacked by many enemies and 
restricted to limited districts. The Soulard is a large, healthy, 
productive tree, adapted to all sections, and yielding a fruit of 
perhaps equal value to the quince, and therefore forms a resource 
of great value to the destitute regions of th£ North, possibly to 
all eeetions. 

' There is also a distinct need in all the non-peach growing por- 
tions of this country and British Amerioa, of a fruit, which by 
its superior hardiness, will supplement Hie common apple 
in all those localities, sites and soils where it is now excluded or 
uncertain, and also to supply the place of the peach for a cheap, 
abundant and valuable fruit for canning and drying. 

The market value of all the peabhes canned in ketones in thib 
country, cannot fall short of several million dollars, besides the 
large amount put up in private fiimiliee. A large proportion of 
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this form of fruit is ooasumed in the northwest, where the peach 
cannot be grown. Now any fruit that can be grown cheaply and 
abundantly in the northwest, and that will supply the uses above 
referred to, will add millions to the wealth of the country, to say 
nothing of the inoidental social advantages conneoted therewith. 
"We have been experimenting and gathering facts for the last ten 
years, to test the value of the improved Siberian apples for this 
purpose, and we have found that in every case where the Tran- 
scendent Siberian apple has been canned or dried in the same 
manner, they have proved equal or superior to the ' ordinary 
peach, for these purposes. There are many other varieties of 
the Siberian apple, thought to be more delicious and better 
adapted to supply this demand, than the transcendent, dlflering 
as they do in flavor and season, from a luscious sweet or mild 
sub-acid, dessert fruit, to a rich, tart, sprightly cooking apple, 
ripening in succession &om August to January, and keeping till 
May or June in good condition. 

The quality and excellence of these new fruits must be ascer- 
tained by actual trial, or from those who have tested them and are 
known to be reliable judges. The specimens of canned tind fresh 
fruits now before you are offered as samplea of this class of fruits. 
Their quality thus ascertained, we may consider their economio 
value. On this part of the subject we make the following pointa : 

1. These apples can be grown in every section as cheaply ae 
peaches can be grown in the most favored districts, the trees be- 
ing healthier, longer lived, equally productive, and come info 
bearing nearly as soon. 

%. The labor of preparing this species of fruits for use is im- 
mensely less, than either the common apple or the peach — ^re- 
quiring no paring or even coring, as they Ore much more orna- 
mental when cooked orcanned whole. But if coring is desired, 
it can be done rapidly by machinery. The great waste and extr» 
labor of preparing the common apple, and especially the peach, 
which can only be done by hand, are thus avoided. 

8. For canning in large factories, or drying for market, the 
season for doing the labor is also extended to several months in 
place of as many weeks. 

4. Requiring less handling than the peach, they are non like- 
ly to be put up in a neat and wholesome manner. 
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5. On the point of quality cf the article thus produced from 
these apples we have aome good authority, though bvt little of 
it can be given here. Mr. Tirm-E of Wicooiwin, and Mr. Subl 
Foster of Iowa, are good references as practical men. The lat- 
ter says : " We have never found so good an apple for canning 
and all culinary purposes " — referring to the Montreal Beauty Si- 
berian apple. 

6. Another important point connected with this species is the 
use of the trees for stocks for tender kinds. This haa been fully 
discussed by your society, and therefore I pass it over. 

When the art of preserving &uits, which is now in its infancy, 
shall become common, and so perfected that our surplns crops 
can be utilized, the extent to which these and other fruits will be 
consumed, will be ou a soale surpassing all present conceptions. 
Tbje fear that the market for abundant producing kinds will be 
over stocked, must be obviated by studying the uses to which 
these apples can be put. For general market purpoaea the 
Transcendent would boo>i produce a surfeit— their season being so 
short. For cider they are too early, and decay too soon; but if 
they are put up by canning and drying in factories and families, 
the fruit can all be utilized, and thus the crops which will soon 
appea;' on the large number of trees already planted, will become 
a paying investment. And we feel confidence in afiseitiiig that 
the hardy, nativo and Siberian apples, all things oanaidered, har- 
diness, .health, productiveness, cheapness of preparation, exoel- 
lenees, variety of uses, extended area of cultivation, ibeir present 
aud improving character, pointing to future results, bid fair to 
become of greater importance to the whole country than any other 
fruits whatever, e^ecept the common apple. 

And yet, a£ in, the introduction of every improvement, whether 
it be in Astronomy, medianics'or pouolc^y, there are cot want- 
ing .parties who raise the cry of humbug and utter doleful 
prophecies and philippics against patroniaing novelties. These 
croakers do not palcnlate closely the value <rf a suigle bushel per 
acre of any staple article of human enstenance, or a single tree of 
valuable &uit for each homesliead, added to the previous yield in 
any given district. Did they do so, they might possibly see 
some compen8ati<;>n -to the public for ,the iqiparviitly prodigious 
prices paid for the first product of the Sarly Rose potato, Not- 
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way oftt or otber novelty now Bekiio%ledged to be national bene- 
&otions. In fact the fenoy prices thua paid were the direct 
means of rapidly disseminating these useful articles, and there- 
fore sbould be looked upon as among the beneficent agencies of 
the day. For even a slight increase in a given product of uni- 
versal use adds millions to the aggregate, and consequently a delay 
in its diesemination for a single year would damage the country 
in the same proportion. There is a' class who seem wholly 
unable to appreciate the Ber\'iees of the inventor, discoverer or 
reformer until the results of their labors tc^in to benefit them- 
selves—then they are very apt to step m for a share of the credit, 
and all the profits if possible. The sanguine, self-sacrificing 
originator, seldom if ever reaps a pecuniaiy reward. But 
whether success^ or not in this regard, time, at last, will vindi- 
oato the value or the futility of his vie*8. 

There seems to be an illogical sentiment somewhat prevailing, 
that the introduction of the improved Siberian and native crab 
apples will efiiectually destroy, choke out and exterminate the 
common apple. Just as though there was not room and need 
enough for all the good fruit of both species that can be grown 
in the northwest; and just as though the successful culture of a 
hardy acd productive, though in some respects inferior species, 
would not Btioiulate the trial of the larger apples, by establish- 
ing a taste for fruit and a habit of growing fruit trees in all des- 
(^te regions, and also add to the sesthetic interest of fruit cul- 
ture in the more favored sections. A prominent horticulturist 
once made the very plausible, and no donbt sincerely honest as- 
sertion, that " while we saw such fine speoimens of large apples 
on our tables, the cultivation of the Siberian apples looked like 
small business." I^et us see about this. We have shown that 
here is a species of fruit which has already produced varieties 
believed to bo equal to the peach for canning, and to the com- 
moi» apple for oooking — ^that a good canning fruit alone is worth 
to the country some millions of dollars annually; that these ap- 
ples are adapted to some uses in all sections, especially canning 
and fancy dessert, for which the common apple is not so well 
ad^)ted, uid that large districts of this continent inust forever 
remain unsuppUed with b('me-grown fruit, vithout adopting 
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these or some other hardy sorts. And yet it is represented as a 
BmaU business to add a whole species of edible fruits to our cata- 
logue, a species, too, confessedly hardier, and adapted to a larger 
area of the earth's surface than any otber important fruit. Is 
this a small business f 

We might as well say that the introdnotion of a new edible 
fruit, like the tomcto, for instance, or a new potato, grass or oat 
was a small thing. So It is in its inception, but by no means in 
the results which follow its full disseminatiou. To decry, talk 
down, belittle and thus delay the distribution of any article which 
promises such vast, valuable results to human weal, would seem 
to be, after all, a business of much less mt^itude. We admit 
the necessity and propriety of oaution in recommending novel- 
ties. But there is too much at stake in the introduction of a 
single article of general use and sustenance to millions of people, 
to allow its merits to be passed over without investigation, even 
though mercenary motives mi^t appear to be the main incen- 
tive of its proprietors. The public cares little what may be the 
motives or the i&\fi of individuals. The greatest good to the 
greatest number is all that concerns it. 

Whether sjieculators in novelties make or lose money, is not 
the question, but whether the article or invention offered is real- 
ly of moment to the world. A single successful invention inme- 
' chanics, or meritorious article in agriculture or horticulture, will 
more than repay the public for all the loss ooossioned in testing 
a hundred humbugs. And this is no plea for charlatanry ^ther ; 
an evil which will always flourish, as we have no assurance that 
" the fools will all die in one year." But the fact that we are 
sometimes obliged to pay for onr folly, is only a just incentive 
to a wise, careful, and dieoriminating judgment in all matters of 
material and social progress. Where would civilization be to- 
day, if the principle of rejecting all novelties untried had been 
adopted and adhered to? Egyptian and Mongolian midnight, 
instead of Yankee light and liberty. 

Money is often paid foolishly for bogus goods, but shall trade 
be tabooed because there ue shoddy dealers? Stations lose 
much more by tardily rather than too hastily accepting improve- 
ments. 
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The cultivation of such fruits na the Siberian apples, Soulard 
crab, and others of our improved wild firuits, in the extreme 
north, promisee immense blessings for those regions, and the 
growing of tiie same for the l>etter suppl]' of all sections, and 
for export, will become an important industry, espeoiallj in the 
northwest. The financiAl and social results of this introduction, 
and the improved methods of preserving and using them, can 
scarcely be estimated. All useful or promising fruits should re- 
ceive a fair trial and candid comparison. Such, this society has 
always given them, and we trust that the fully ascertained results 
will prove as beneficial as jour action has been honorable, liberal 
and patriotic, 

, FOREST TREES AND CLIMATE. 

BT OEOBOE FIflKEY. 

The theme proposed is, " What can be done toward ameliora- 
ting the rigors of our climate? " 

I am a firm believer in the doctrine, which is rapidly gaining 
ground, that man omi produce wonderful effects upon the produc- 
tiveness of the s<»l, upon the character o£ its agricultural pro- 
ducts, and upon its moral and physical condition, through the 
influenoe of forest trees. 

A slight glance at the history of the past and the present con- 
ditions of those that were once the most prosperous nations of 
the East, will show many strong argnments in favor of the 
doctrine. 

Look at the multitude and extent of architectural ruins, and of 
decayed works of beauty and nsefulneHs, over the present thinly 
inhabited districts of Western Asia, Northern Africa and South- 
em Europe. These show that once a dense population and high 
order of civilization existed there. In following the histories of 
these countries we find that at one time they were well wooded. 
We read of the extensive forests' of Palestine, Greece and Italy, 
and of the forest of Egypt. Of the northern states of Africa wo 
have not so specific accounts, but there is no doubt but they 
(vcre once well timbered districts. In the accounts of all these 
countries we read of luxuriant harvests from cereals that waved 
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on erery field from the Rhine to the Nile, and over the " Land of 
Promise," end of the yine-clad hills of every country, aa the nat- 
uralized or Bpontaneous prodneta of those fair olimes. When the 
RomaoB landed in Spain nineteen centuries ago, it was well 
wooded, and inhabit^ l)y forty millions of Iberians, thrifty, proS- , 
perDUS and happy. First the Roman VandalB destroyed the for- 
ests, then foUowed the Go+hs, and in their turn the Arabs oon ■ 
tinued their dentruction in a most merciless manner. In nineteen 
centuries from the Roman occupation, the inhabitants dwindled 
from forty to nine millions. Instead of the well wooded country, 
a peraon may travel on some of the plains without seeing a tree 
in a day's journey. 

We can here, in all these vast regions see, with the gradual 
wasting of the forests, a corresponding change of climate, a 
decrease of humidity, and as a consequence, a diminished pro- 
ductiveness of soil. These physical changes in this garden of the 
world were extended over vast epochs of time. As the forests 
were consumed and drouths became frequent, the high order of 
civilization, and the perfected state of science and art, which 
had been attained, conceived and executed the most gigantic 
works of irrigation, by which the mountain streams took the 
place, in part only, of the refreshing rains, and for a time con- 
tributed to man's prolonged occupancy of these fair fields. 

But soon the forests dit>appeared from the mountains; the 
reservoirs and springs that fed the irrigating ditches were dried 
up; the rivulets had ceased to exist in the summer, and in 
winter were rushing torrents of terrible fcrce, by which the soil of 
these fertile hills and valleys, the vegetable mold, accumulated 
through untold ages, was washed away. The rivers once famous 
in history, have shrunk to brooks, and the forests that protected 
their banks are gone. In large districts, all this untcdd wealth 
and vast aocumulatiun of the means of human happiness, have 
been surrendered to hopeless desolation. In some districts ter- 
ilble hail ^torms and inundations, and in others drouths that 
extend throughout the year without a drop of rain, and in 
others again, long protracted drouths are suddenly broken by 
destructive iiiundations. In PalestiDe the " Cedars of Lubanou " 
are gone, and the nomadic aud half starved, uaeivilized tribes 
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wander over tbe land that once " flowed with milk honey." The 
*' dews of Hebron " fall not as they did when the " Oaks of 
Bsshan " and the " Cedars of Labanon " dotted the land with 
forests and groves. 

Poor Persia was once one of the most powerful nations of an- 
tiquity, so fertile was the soil, aiid so thrifty were the inhabit- 
ants, that even 500 years ago a vHst army could find ample sup- 
port as it travelled through the country, without commissarj 
storeB or bagg&ge. But generation after generation, ruthlessly 
destroyed the forests, giving no thuught that the generations 
that were to come were so deeply concerned in their preserva- 
tion. Now we read of It as " Poor famine cui-sed and stricken 
Persia " — thousands upon thousands perishing for the want of 
food and drink, A three years' drouth has parched the earth 
and dried up tbe springs and streams, vegetation is all withered 
and gone, and at least one-half of the nomadic tribes must perish 
with famine. The entire absence of forests tells the whole story. 

Upon our return from Persia, lot us stop in the valley of the 
great Euphrates and Tigris, and witness there the desolation that 
has followed the destruction of the forests. Where do we find 
Babylon, with her vast fertile fields that supported the myriads 
who thronged within her massive walla? 

Where now do we find the hosts of Ninevah upon the Tigris, 
or of East Palestine, upon the Euphrates? They are all gone. 
The high order of civilization th&t built those munificent pal- 
aces, domes, hanging gardens and massive walls, is entirely extinct. 
A feir nomadic, half starved, uncivilised Arabs, have taken the 
places of those prosperous and happy millions who flourished 
amid all the luxuries of civilization, who were fostered and fed 
upon the fertile valleys of the Euphrates. The drifting sands of 
the desert cover the ruins of those once prosperous cities, and 
scarce a potsherd of their former greatness can now be found. 
As we look over their past history and prosperity, and compare 
them with the present, we are forced to the opinion, that the des- 
truction of tbe forests produced prolonged drouths, and these 
drouths produced famines — many of them unknown and unre- 
corded in the vague and uncertain history of those remote peri- 
ods, and the famines enfeeblsd the physical — and therefore the 
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moral nature of the inbabitatits, and the decline and <3own&Il of 
the empires must quickly follow , and now the desolation is nearly 

. as ffreat as in tbe midst of Sahara. 

That a country is subjected to serious changes in its climate 
and its capabilities for supplying the requisites of civilzation 
through the destruction of its forests, is shown even in the brief 
history of our own country. 

Mr. Wasson, of Hancock county, Maine, says: "We have no 
forests in Hancock county. The growth of small, light wood we 
have, is rapidly disappearing; the stave mills and hoop manufac- 
turers arc cutting off all that is growing, and if the work goes 
on for a few years to come, to the extent that it has in those that 
are past, it will be but a few years before we shall have no pine, 
no spruce, no birch and no poplar. The change of climate in our 
section is for the worse. There are occasionally seen by the sites 
of the older dwellings, apple trees of great age and size, but in 
late years it is impossible for newly set apple trees to be made 
to live more than six or seven years. The springs, that were, 
years ago, regarded as living springs, have in late years dried up 
and failed completely. The change in climate is very marked. 
We have now no spring, as formerly. April and May seemed 
crowded into June, and October is crowded back into September. 
Our section also suffers greatly from drouths, and for the last 
four years, preceding the last, we have raised hardly any crops 
(or want of rain." 

Prof. Kenzik, of the Michigan Agricnltural College, four or 
five years ago, called attention to the influence of forests upon 
climate. He saya : " Tou remember how Ohio was deluged with 
rain last fall, large districts were flooded, v^t quantities of com 
and other grain washed away, flocks and herds drowned, railroads 
submerged, while at the same time the New England States were 
parched and dry." 

How was it in Ohio in 1867, the year following? Until nearly 
or quite October 1st, the weather continued dry with no rain. 

• The potMO and com crops were nearly a failure. The pastures 
in Northern Ohio were represented as " heaps of dust, and an ex- 
amination of the soil and contents of a potato patch would hardly 
reveal the kind of crop planted." 
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" This drouth WM in a great belt, 200 miles wide, reaching from 
central Iowa to oentral New York, to the east of the Hudson," 
says Prof. Kenzie, " where the drouth laet year was tte master 
of the situation, and the country is wasted and destroyed by ex- 
traordinary floods, the Connncticut river rising lO feet in one 
day." The Profeaaor adds : *' When we see how rapidly the 
forests disappeared under the hand of the woodsman, and how 
steadily the climate of the United States has changed with the 
disappearance of the forests, have we not good reasons to saspeot 
that man's own hand has drawn down these evils upon him?" 

A writer in the St, Louis SepttbUcan says : " The destruction 
of forests, and the deaudatiou of our prairies of their premature 
vegetation have made fearful inroads upon our climate. The 
rains have come less frequently and when they do come, aire more 
deluging than formerly." 

We more frequentiy suffer from excessive drouths than de- 
structive inundations. Upon this the St. Louis M^mblican says : 
" Our springs, brooks and rivers are drying up. Our old folks 
tell us that brooks, which are now more that half the time dry, in 
their childhood offered consiant water power to mills, and as a 
proof of what they say, point to the mill sites long since aban- 
doned ; this is because our forests have long since succumbed to the 
ax of the woodman and the fires of the incendiary." 

The California SorticuU/urist, discoursing upon this subject, 
says: " Our Coast Range, which at one time was clothed with 
the redwood, (Sequora Sempervicens), had a much larger rainfall 
than it at present receives. Since the trees were removed the 
amiual rainfall has been on the decline, until now it is only about 
one-half of what it was in former years." 

I might multiply testimony of this kind almost indefinitely, but 
I think enough has been produced. I cannot, howevqr, neglect 
the terrible lessons of the past year. The year has been an' event- 
ful one— one of more than ordinary interest. A bright and ear- 
ly spring cheered the hopes of the farmers; with care he pre- 
pared the soil and sowed the seed, relying on the promise, " As 
we sow, so also shall we reap." For a time the beam of hope 
cheered his pathway, but the rain ceased, and at the close of the 
year he.was compelled to write, " d»*appofoiftn«i( " on every page. 
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Drouth, tbe great Bcoorge of the hufibandmui, has taken a broad 
range over our land. Many will remember ita blighting effects 
for years to come. Its power wm felt from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from the Gulf to Lake Superior, no part of our fair 
land utterly escaped. The people of the northwest felt its power 
both by drouth and by fire. The long protracted drouths so 
dried the moisture out of everything, that all was oombuatible. 
The fires raged through all our northern forests with a terrific fury 
never before known. We have all heard ita history — how in a 
few short moments it hurled hundreds of all ogea and classes 
from time to eternity; we have all heard of the forty-one [tersons 
burned in one funeral pile at WilliambouTille, of the Bohemian 
settlement of thirty-five persons, all perishing save one. The 
story has been told hundreds of times, we all know it by heart. 
Snch adiouth, such a destruction by fire was never before known. 
Everywhere has the earth been parobed and dried, and in all di- 
rections have the fires in the foreete ^nd on the prairiea consumed 
the buildings, the fences, the crops and domestic animals. The 
fire-fiend has raged in all parts of the no; thwest. The drouth is 
not yet abated, though the white mantle of winter is throvn over 
» the scene. We hear reports everywhere that parties digging cel- 
lars and wells during the winter, ^d tiie fearth but dry and 
parched dust at a foot or so from the aurfaoe. Recent ohaer- 
vations reveal the ^t that Lake Michigan has fallen three feet 
during the season. But these fact? are not all that are extraordi- 
nary and painful in the history of this year. 

The terrible cold weather of November and early December are 
without a precedent. This country has never seen so sudden, 
and so violent cold weather at that season, the thermometer in 
many places going down even to 36 or 30 degrees below zero, 
after an unprec^cnted hot and dry summer, fires raging in all 
parts of the country during the autumn. Our bays and rivers 
closed up several days earlier than ever before, followed by the 
severest cold ever known in November, freezing the ground to a 
great depth, where there was moisture sufficient to freeze, and 
leaving th^ farmers m many sections, with wells and creeks aU 
4ry, and s^eting severely for want of water for their stock. 
Stanj^ ip nprthwealeni Iowa are melting snow to waA^r tlid» 
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Btoc^, aad making the fires with which t^ melt sno.w by burning 
com. We must not forget the fearful storm of snow that accom- 
panied this cold snap, upon the plains of eaatern Colorado, and 
western Kansas and Nebraska, and tbrongbout the mountaiQa,by 
which large numbers of cattle perished and several herdsmen 
and hunters lost' their lives; nor the great snow storms that have 
followed in rapid succession, piling up the frozen vapor to the 
depth of four to eight feet, through northern Iowa, western Min- 
nesota and all the Rocky mountain region. We now road the 
reports that lake Michigan is covered with itte as far south as 
Racine, and even below, as far out as the eye can Tcacfa, a thing 
never before known, and also that the Mississippi river is frozen 
across as far south as Chester, Illinois, — half way from St. Louis 
to Cairo — and is completely blockaded with ice gorges below 
Columbus Ky. ; such ice barriers in these localities were hitherto 
unknown. We wouM not forget the terrible floods and inunda- 
tions that are even now rushing through the fiver valleys of Cal- 
ifornia, having already drowned thousands of cattle and destroyed 
hundreds of farms, with the loss of not a few human lives, and 
still in many sections the inuadatioua continue to increase. Such 
are the fearful and devastating storms of the year. The elements 
have seemed combined in an unrelenting war upon the hyman 

Does not this state of foots tell us that we are upon the same 
track pursued by those nations that have gone on before us to 
destruction? Such seasona often repeated will create reatleaa- 
ness and uneasinesa. The husbandman wiU be partially dis- 
couraged, anxious to leave so unpropitious a climate. He will 
have less energy and ambition ; so many failures will discourage 
him so that he will not plant aa largely aa formerly, consequently 
the supply will be less even in fruitful seasons. Poverty, mental 
degradations and ultimate rnin will be the result. 

We we a prosperous people now 1 Wealth, oivilization and 
refinement are showered upon us in great profusion. Our soil 
now produces an abundance for all our wants, and a large surplus 
for the inbabitantB of the eld world. But are we not rapidly 
oonsutAing the wealth of our land ? are we not ruining it for the 
occupanity of coming generations ? are we not following blindly 
an interest that leada only to preaent personal advantage ? 
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A.B.X NOT THE I.ESSOMB OF THE TBAB WOKTH HEEDING ? 

In what way do our forests affect our cliDiate, and how can our 
climate be affected hj the culture of forest trees ? 

Climate is made up of ilelicate and nicely adjusted elements, 
subject to diaturbance through various causes. Our summers 
that usually preserve a genial temperature, maturing the crops 
of the field, by a slight disturbance in the supply of moisture, 
run on the verge of the destruction of those crops. A slight 
increase of this disturbing power would lay waste the labors of 
the hr.ebandman. This increased disturbance may be wrought 
by the acts of the man himself. It is true that the revolutions of 
the seasons, the climates of the different zones, and the general 
conditions and movements of the atmosphere dep«nd upon laws 
beyond his control. It is also equally true that man has done 
much to mould the form of the earth's surface and to change the 
character of its productions. The destruction of the forests, the 
drainage of the lakes and marshes, and the operations of rural 
husbandry and industrial art have tended to produce great 
changes in the conditions of the atmosphere. Have we not good 
grounds for supposing that by a proper understanding of the 
modifying influences that man has wrought, we may so operate 
them tiia-t the changes produced may prove a benefit rather than 
an injury ? 

Let us philosophize. We observe that the general direction 
of our scorching, burning winds in time of drouth is southwester- 
ly. Tracing these winds toward their source, the plains become 
constantly more dry and arid, the groves of timber gradually dis- 
appear, till we finally reach what we in our boyhood days were 
taught to call " the Great American Besert," where the sun dur- 
ing the entire summer months, pours down on the parched earth, 
the full force of its rage, through a cloudless sky, and where the 
breezes are very simoons. This region of excesaive hot winds, ex - 
tends over Western Nebranka and Kansas, Eastern Colorado, In- 
dian Territory and Northwestern Texas, New Mexico, and parts 
of Arizona and Mexico. This vast region, rainless in sum- 
mer, acts as a mighty cauldron, in which the atmospheric heat, 
much of it, particularly the southwestern portion, is a kind of a 
doldrum or a region of alternate calms and squalls and baffling 
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winds, being literally the oonfluenoe of two nearly opposite 
winds. East of here lies the Atlantic, where the trade winds are 
always blowing from the east, being checked in their course by 
the mountain ranges, they are bent northward by the circulai; 
trend of the mountain chains. While on this northerly trend 
they are joined by. the monsoons from the Pacific, drawn up the 
Gulf of Califoruia and over the mountains of western Mexico 
and the lower peninsula of California. Here these winds form 
the doldrum we referred to, and as it were, are heated in amighty 
CSuldroQ, from which they take their exit in a northeasterly course 
with sufficient force and volume to head back for a considerable 
distance the northerly winds that tend toward the equator. This 
we find to be the southerly wind that makes a tropical summer 
in southern Wisconsin, Towa, Missouri, Nebraska, and all the ter- 
ritories in its track. 

By a further examination of the country about the source of 
these winds, we find that after they leave the ocean, they are wrung 
of all traces of moisture by the condensing power of the snow- 
capped mountains of Mexico, and in all their northeasterly course 
through New Mexico, Texas, Indian Territory, Colorado, K&a- 
sas and Nebraska, not a grove of trees or a body of water 
is passed, to impart . or evolve any moisture or cool the 
heated airj but on the contrary, the mountains and highlands 
which it passes wring it drier and drier, and it has felt the effects 
of the hot rays of the sun falling through the driest and clearest 
atmosphere upon bare volcanic and highly magnetic rocks, and 
upon the arid sandy plains. No wonder these breezes are very 
simoons, and scorch and wither everything in their track. But 
in tracing down this current of air we find that as the groves and 
forest trees multiply, it gradually loses its heat and aridity. 
Thus we find Western Wisconsin much hotter in the sunmer 
than the same latitude in the eastern portion of the State, so 
much so that dent com, grapes, etc., can be grown along the 
Mississippi river, ^s far north as St. Paul, and even beyond on 
the Wisconsin side of the river, while they cannot be grown with 
any certainty at any point upon the eastern line of the State 
north of Milwaukee: The reason of this is obvious. To perfect 
these a certain amount of heat is required, which is furnished by 
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these Eouthweatern 'winds, which as thej approach the easteni 
and northeastern portions of the State have beccme cooled by 
passing the numerous forests in their courses. We also ohserre 
another fact. Commencing at the northeastern limit of the penin- 
sula lying between Green Bay and Lake Michigan, 100 miles 
northeast of the city of Green Bay, we find, as' we travel south- 
west, or even west, that not only is the heat of the summer great- 
er, but that the dro\:th& beoome more frequent and increase in se- 
verity. This is also clearly attributable to the influences of the 
forest trees, over which these southwestern winds pass. . 

It is the experience of all ages in various countries, that for- 
ests really nlalce the climate in their immediate viciiiity compar- 
atively wet. If this be true, then tht growing of forest trees to 
any considerable extent, will tend to increase the rain fall and 
diminish the drouths. There is abundance of pr<K>f Ihat the 
planting of a comparatively small amount of forest trees has a 
marked effect upon the humidity of the air. The Pasha of Egypt 
caused the planting of 30,000,000 of trees, in the early part of 
the present century, and their efiect has been most wonderful. 
Instead of the most part being sandy and desolate, as formerly, 
and irrigated only by the overflowing of the Nile, there are 
regular rains in moss parts of the country. 

The report of the Department of Agriculture, for 1870, says 
upon this point : "The plains beyond the Missouri are now a 
promising theatre of experiments. In many parts of the country 
forest planting, in the opinion of many observers, is changing 
the climate and capabilities of this region.. IVenty years ago, 
before any considerable settlements were made, the plains were 
nearly destitute of trees, and vegetation was parched and scanty ; 
but it is claimed that in some localities, where farms have been 
taken up, villages built and trees planted, they ere clothed with 
verdure, and river beds which were then dry, are bow covered 
with constantly running wat«r. A part of the city of Denver 
was built on one of these ancient river beds, where it was sup- 
posed that water could never flow again, but there is now a con- 
Btantly runnmg stream, so large that it has been found necessary 
to bridge it. Great Salt Lake is said to be seven feet higher 
than it was ten years ago, and it is constantly rising." 
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A writer from Belgium may be quoted in point; he says: "A 
spectator, placed in the famous bell-tower of the Cathedral of 
Antwerp, saw, not long since, on the opposite side of the Sohelde, 
only a Tset desert plain ; now he sees a forest, the limits of which 
are confounded with the horizon. Let him enter within its shade. 
TTie supposed forest is but a system of regular rows of trees, the 
oldest of which is not forty years of age. These plantations 
have ameliorated the climate which had doomed to sterility the 
soil where they are planted. While the tempest is violently agi- 
tating their tops, the air a little below is still, and sands far more 
barren than the plateau of La Hague have been transformed, un- 
der their protection, into lertile fields." 

I could multiply esamples, but enough has been produced al- 
ready to show the value of trees, even in limited numbers, as ar- 
resters of evaporation and barrie» against the sweeping power 
<,[ drying winds. 

Paradoxical as it may often appear, it is nevertheless true that 
forests not only cool the air in summer but warm it in winter, 
and also that our coldest and most drying winds are from nearly 
the same quarters as our hottest winds, that is the southwest. 

That trees, particularly evergreens, exert a powerful influence 
in modifying the extremes of climate, can be easily understood 
by a little observation. 

When the wind sweeps with unbroken fierceness over our vast 
plains and prairies of the west, having the greater portion of its 
moisture condensed and in the snows, in the mountains at the 
same time reduced to a very low temperature, and the rays of 
the receding winter's sun insufficient to supply its lost warmth, 
its chilling, freezing, destructive influence is extremely severe. 
Being extremely dry, it evaporates and licks up every partiole of 
moisture with a craving avidity, even fiercely devouring the 
moiEture that Jack Frost had locked in crystals of ice and snow. 

It is susceptible of mathematical proof, all other consideratiooa 
being equal, that north of the torrid zone, the mean temperature 
diminishes as we approach the north pole, at a uniform ratio in 
all latitudes, and not only the mean temperature for the year^ 
but for every day in the year. We also know that in following 
iqi these southwesterly winds towards their source, when thef 
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are blowing their moat chilling gales, the temperature con- 
tinaally increases until we are bc- far to the south that the more 
vertical rays of the sun are sufficient to modify the fierce cold. 
But ^always starting- among the timber in ibe region of Green 
Bay, and trareliajr westward", toward the prairies during a cold 
snap, the temperature rapidly diminishes. I have observed this 
on several occasions during the present winter. We have bad, 
this winter several severe " cold snaps." They were all blown 
up by the west or southwest winds. In neither oa«e have I 
registered a lower temperature than 15° below zero — this was at 
midnight, with the wind nearly west; at do time was the 
thermometer lower than 11" at the usual hours of observation, 
while at Green Bay it was 20°, and at Stevens Point 30°, and in 
various parts ot Minnesota 30° and 31° degrees below zero, until 
the neigborhood of the " Big Woods " was approached where 
the temperature was higher. These west and southwest winds 
can pass nothing except forest trees to modify in any way their 
severity. It cannot be supposed that this modifying influence is 
due to Lake Michigan, because this wind is of sufficient force to 
beat back all the warmer currents from the lake, and they 
modify rapidly long before they reach the lake. And that none 
of the lake breezes mingle with them and modify them in any 
degree, is further evidenced by the 6iot that west winds are 
seldom, on this side of the lake, in its immediate vioinity, pro- 
ductive of severe snow storms, which would not be the case did 
they mingle with the moist, warm breezes from the lake. We 
are therefore forced to the conclusion that these winds are modi- 
fied solely by the influence of the forests which they pass on 
their way. 

Hiat trees in winter possess a mean temperature above the sur- 
rounding air, is well known and has been fully demonstrated by 
M. Becqueral. His observations showed a difference of two or 
three degrees between the temperature of the atmosphere In the 
immediate vicinity of a single chestnut tree, and at a few feet 
distant. 

It is a fact well known that the sugar maple draws moisture 
from the soil when it is frozen solid, and conveys i? to the top 
where it is converted into sweet sap, and descends to the roots 
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to nourish and avaken into activity the spongioles that hare lain 
dornumt, or nearly so, during the winter, acting just suffioiently 
to draw the moisture from the soil. 

It hu been found upon digging around a 11*06, in the winter, 
when the soil all around is frozen to every object in contact with 
it, that it is not fiozen to the living roota, but ahowB marked in- 
dioations of having been slightly thawed immediately about the 
roots. 

It is also well known that when winter closes in with the 
ground bare, and freezes it to the depth of three feet or more, 
and snow falling on the frozen ground, we find in the sprii^ 
hardly any frost in the ground in the forests, and the denser the 
forest the less the frost, while in the open fields all is frozen solid. 

The temperature of the trees is such thatthe force of the freez- 
ing winds is destroyed, and the ground in the forests is not froscn 
BO deep as in the open fields ; but what it does freeze would be 
frozen all winter the same as in the fields, were there no more 
warmth in the forests than in the fields. 

The manner in which trees exert this influence is a subject upon 
which there is some diversity of opinion. Some think they op- 
erate as oondncting shafts, extending with their roots to a depth 
below the inflnence of sudden changes to a warmer temperature 
and conducting tiie heat upwards. Others think that their bark 
covering protects them from sudden changes, wheieby th^ stand 
as modifiers. Others claim that there is a sort of vital aotivity 
in the tree, by whioh minute quantities of carbon are consumed, 
daring the season of no growth. 

Now, the question recurs, " what can be done to modify the 
severities of our climateP" What, change the climate? How ab- 
surd the idea — ^just as though man with his puny power can stay 
the elemrats I— or our l^slatora make laws, by which the clguds 
and winds can be brought before the courts and compelled to be- 
have then»dves as becomes good citizens, and exert an infinenoe 
for the public gbodi Bnt we have seen that man by his acts can^ 
not only compel the clouds to veer and spurn him in contempt as 
they pass on the otiier side, and provoke the winds to send their 
most) chilling blasts and their most soorohlng simoons, but ^e 
have also seen that he can cahn the banting gales of snmmw to 
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gentle breezes, Tefreahing the earth and its infaabitacts as their 
Eogelio xephjrs play taaong the leafy bowera, and that he can oo- 
qnette the paeeing clouds and induce them to Stoop and kjsa the 
eylrac beauties with which he enfioes tbetn, and shower their 
wwtltfa upon the famishing earth. All this he can do, and mure; 
he cui stay the destruction he is now dealing upon our forests. 

Bat time passes and the task ia growing. As I have jotted 
down on these leaves the words to be offered for your considera- 
tion, I Med leaf after leaf, while holding in reserve the direct 
home ^>plioatioa of my theme fo; a final appeal in b^alf of tree 
{Anting in our own State. But I see tb&t I can only indicate in 
part what was my design. 

I designed to spesk of the already destitute condition of near- 
ly the whtde eouthem. portion of our state, and to point you to 
tfae centnj and more Doirthem portions, which will ship, the oom- 
tng summer, one thousand fire hondred million feet of lumber to 
markets without our own state. I bad desired to point you to 
ithe time, now rapidly approaching, when the Wisconsin River, 
mow pictured to your imagination as a great highway of the na- 
■tion, would be a dry valley of sand, with each succeeding sum- 
mer's drooth, which are rapidly multiplying in nmmber and iu- 
>tensity. 

I had designed to go on a tour oi inspection, endnote with you 
in the different parts of our State the forests that will stand for 
yOur ose after the lapse of the next tw^ity-five years, with the 
present desb^ction noabated and the int«rest in footing still stag- 
^nant. I wanted to talk in solemn words to that anny of vandals 
>wbo like vampires are drawing the very life-blood of our future 
posteri^, and rioting on the proceeds of pine boM<ds and cedar 
posts. I wanted to lead you in a tour to ibe nortbeostem parts 
of ^e state, down the narrow bounds of our peninsula towards 
'" Death's Door,'* and over the site of t^ ill-fated Pesfatigo, and 
point ont to you the iduured remans of once bof^y &milies, and 
Afaow yoU' tiie giant pines, with blac&eiMd tnu^ and withered 
bnuMdies, as the^ stood deoaying en thooe hundreds of acres. I 
desired to lead yon across ibe horricsne's track, and ^ow you 
■tiae tfaonssodS'af aorea leaded by ttte tomadb with not ^liirii^ 
tree OT'bnsh totie-Men aa for as the eye can reach — aothing but 
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a blkol^Ded mue of torn sod half oonsomed ^ants of the foresia, 
with their upturned roots and lowered heads all going to de- 
atrnction together, that I might im^eas upon your minds the 
hcrrors of drouth aad fire upon the benders of ciTilizatiOD. 

I had designed to udioate how the legislature of this state 
oould sow the seeds of blessing and h^piness whose fruita shall 
be reaped ut after years. How they could provide for the plant- 
ing of a double row of trees along all the higfawftja ot the state, 
yipoa all tbe public squares, cemeteries and other public grounds, 
to do their part in cooling the heated siaoons and oalming the 
rage of the winter's tempest. How they oould provide fcK s su- 
perintendent <^ tree culture, whose duty it should be to provide 
seeds of the most desirable and profitable varictios to cvdtjvale, 
to disseminate information aad instriictioii for their culture, and 
to create and nourish a lively appreciation, by every owner of 
land, of the importance of growing trees. I had des^ned to 
notice how hi^ly such an action will be ap[»«ciated in after 
years. Every breeze that murmurs through the branohes of the 
trees that shall be [>lanted, by their encouragement, will sing 
tbair praises ; every clcud that stoops for a passing embrace will 
shed tears of gratitude to nourish the fields of the husbandman, 
and all the people in after years and down to coming generations, 
will arise to call the men blessed that instituted this great work. 

I had designed to descant upon the importance of memorial- 
izisg Congress upon the importance of the general government 
providing for an extensive 8ysf«m of tree planting upon our far 
western plains, with a view to the great benefit that it would be 
to all the ^tes west of the great lakes. Millions of dollars axe 
expended in building railroads whioh are used mainly to enrich 
the few. MiUione of acres of our public domain are donated to 
the millionaires of our land. Is it then presumptious to ask our 
government to don^, say one-half a million, for a purpose<that 
will BO immeasurably b^iefit so great a portion of the whole 
people? 

The state is manifesting a laudable ambition, for the develop- 
ment of its intffinal resources and works of public improvement; 
now it is our duty to ask it to recognize this, the more iinportftnt 
public concern that uoderlieB all its internal resources, and with- 
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out which M its works of public improTementa and other inter*. 
«8ta will stand only as memorials of anticipated greatness, van- 
ished before fairly within our ^rasp. 

The only prosperous nations of the old world are tbosa who 
have, by the strong arm of the gOTemment, planted forMts and 
|»X)tected them. This interest is an importuit public matter, and 
does not lie outside of the legitimate provinoe of the legislature. 

Shall tht legislktive voice of our prosperous state continue 
' sUMit on the matter of forests, till the dry channels of the rirers, 
burning simoons and pinching winters, shall thunder reproaches 
for the criminal neglect? Shall we, the enlightened men of 
Christendom, be taught that monarchies alone are competent to 
guard and preaerre physioai nature, and use tiie means that God 
has given ns, so as to yield to the sustenance of man in a perpet- 
ual round F Or shall we arise from our unaccountable lethargy, 
and assert our determination to preserve and perpetuate these 
blefsings, and declare our intention to have a country in the ^is- 
tsoit future worth possessing and worth preserving? 

Mr. Munza said this is one of the most important subjects 
with which the horticulturist has to deal. We must educate the 
people. Agricultural' colleges are not mere playthings, to con- 
stmct fine roads and lawns, but something better, nobler and 
more enduring. Would agree with the essayist in the 

GBBAT VALUE OF FOKESTS. 

Good's first command to man, was to care for trees. If we disoboy 
this first command by destroying trees, we shall always sufier. 
B we could have a Professor of Forestry in our country, it 
would change the whole aspect of things very materially. 
Again, I say, educate the people up to the idea that we must 
have more trees planted. Trees by the wfyside, in the fields, 
everywhere, singly and in clumps, one grand office and use of 
whi^ is, to coax the rains from the air — and trees give it ott 
again as it is required, and by this interchange hntld up all liv- 
ing things. I can demonstrate that no one can afford to go five 
miles for his fuel. I have a wood lot, but have not seen it for a 
number of years. Have raised timber from seed on my o Tin farm. 
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It is no trouble for any one to do tlie eAm&— and when this is 
done eufficiently, we will mgre effectually gather the moisture 
from the oloudB, as well as more from the lakes, rivers and 
oceans. Think a forest on the desert would again make it. in- 
habitable. 

(Tree planting, in a amnll way, opou the Qreat PldnHofonrbmi country, 
hu demonatrated beyond • doabt, that trees will grow, and that too, ^th 
great rapidity. And the " facts," says a WaTeler, " are, that vrhen once 
planted, the climate gradually changeii, and showers fail from the skies, 
and water them v>here rairu were never known before." — Bdftob.) 

Glad to know that this state is making an effort in this grand 
work. But before much can be done, laws are required to fenoe 
the cattle, for they are sure to go for the best tree first. 
, Mr. ScoFiELD, of Elinois, feels and sees the importance of the 
subject. In answer to 

WHAT TO FLAHT, 

would say, that depends upon the object sought. Plant what will 
succeed beat and mature its growth the quickest. As for himself, 
believes in the European larch. Other sorts may be as good, and 
better, hut the European larch has the desirable quality of fast 
growing, to oommend it to our attention; besides it is a very 
durable tree. In 1851 imported the first larch seed. Six or 
eight years afterwards, a tree six inches in size was broken down, 
and has lain there half imbedded in sand and mud ever since, 
but is sound from decay to-day. This is evidence of its great dura- 
bility for fence posts and railroad ties. Larch planted in 1856 to 
'59 will cut from three to nine posts. Planted six feet apart they 
will mike two ties in less than twenty years; and when we re- 
member that it takes 13,000,000 ties every sis years to furnish 
the 5,000 miles of railroad of Illinois alone, or 11,000 acres of 
timber, may we not wonder and take thought where »re they to 
eome &om, unless planted and cared tor by man. We must plant 
to keep up the supply. There is no danger of getting too much. 
Pine trees grow fast, but require many more years than the larch, 
and are not as durable. Notwithstanding, he is not particular 
what is planted ; but his idea, and which he would urge upon all 
is, to plant something. 
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I. AsAHs would like to kaov more definitely wbat to plant, and 
especially of Mf. Mrams what he plants, frotn which he gets such 
qniok returns, so as to furnish him his fuel, 
iib. MiNiEB oommBQOed planting seed for his own timber 12 years 
ago. Plauted butternut and black and white walnut. The last is 
usually the largest. Have fdanted sugar maple. These are 
among the bestot the hard wooded trees. In 1862 planted sil- 
ver-leaf maple seed and the trees were now not less than thirty 
feet high and eight inches in diameter. Of this variety be has set 
three acres, and not one died. Trees were planted six feet apart 
eaob way, and this grove will now furnish him all his fuel. He 
has in all about six acres grove, and would recommend the silver- 
leaf maple for fuel purposes, not because it is the best fuel, but 
for its rapidity of growth. Blue ash does well, and is about as 
good as the maple. Seventeen years ago planted seed of the 
whito elm, and these trees are now fully twelve inches in diame- 
ter and thirty feet in height, thus equaling the maple. Has 500 
white ash, which are doing well, but the testis not yet sufficient- 
ly tried to speak with assurance as to results. Evergreens do 
well with him, and he wouM like to impress upon every farmer 
the importance of tree planting, and if th^ can't afford to buy 
young plants, which ai-e being sold at wonderfully low rates by 
tiiose who make the business a specialty, then gather acorns, 
maple seed, etc. (Silver maple seed falls early in summer, ac- 
cording to the latitude, early in June in Southern Wisconsin, and 
should be gathered at once; care being used not to place ao 
many seed in one vessel as to cause them to heat, and also care 
must be observed in keeping moist, or in their natural freshness 
till plauted, so aa not to dry. They may be sown broadcast and 
raked in, or a better way is to open a drill like forming a ahaSoio 
furrow covering about one inch deep with meUow soil. The seed 
will sprout in a few days and make a growth the first season, 
varying in height to about two feet. The afterculture is, set in 
nursery rows for two or three years, then transplant to timber 
grove. — Editob.) White and black walnut should be planted 
where it is intended for them to grow, and this applies equally 
to all tap-r3oted varieties of forest trees. 
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Fig. S.—Evrjpean Lo/rch. 
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Mr. GrBBENHAN offered the following : 

Rooked, That this Sodoty most eacnesOy recommends the plRoting of 
timber .trees. Tliat there is w> much diverei^ of opinion fts (o the merits 
of different vailetiee; and that thste is aoch avarietyof localitieB and naes 
for which we need timber, that It is not wise to pardeiilarlj recommend any 
one or two varietieH. Bat tliat It la tot? safe and profitable to plant any 
and all die varieties most accessibls to aa. , 

Adopted without disousBioa. 

Mr. McArsE offered the following: 

Smhtd. That each member ot the Societj having had experience 
or observation in forestiy, be reqaestod to fttmiah to the Secretary within 
twenty days after the adjooinment of this meeting, a list of trees he would 
recommend for economic parpOHes. 

Judge KtTAPp was glad to Bee the word, " ohMTvation " in- 
cluded, for there were msny men who oould teaoh laere from 
their observations than others from their practioe. 

Resolution was adopted. 

Adjourned to 7^ P. M. ■ 



WKDtfKSDAT, 7^ p. M. 

The Historical rooms were crowded to their utmost capacity; 
many ladies signifying their interest in the subject of horticul- 
ture by being present. 

D. B. WiBB, of Laoon, Illinois, read a paper on 



Which he fully illustrated from paintings drawn from trees in 
his own, or neighboring orchards. This is an able and carefully 
prepared paper, based upon close observation and practical ex- 
perience in the orchard. We regret that the Society is not able 
to have engravings made of the illustrations, and to publish the 
paper in full, as no mere synopsis will do it justice; neither can 
the reader get the full benefit of his experience short, of the en- 
tire paper. Among other things, he said : 

The object of planting fruit trees ia, to get fruit, in the 
shortest time, at the least cost, and for the longest time. Most 
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people tlunk that the oldest trees will produce fruit soonest, but 
the beat experience proves the coDtrary. 

A "suppositional" pear tree of four years old, with a four 
foot trunk, was used for illustration of a popular form of tree to 
plant, and the speaker shoved that by reason of the exposure of 
the trunk to the aotlon of the sun the growth was necessarily 
unsatisfactory and unhealthy, while the body borer was much 
more likely to attack such a tree. He showed by judioious 
cutting back, such « badly formed tree might be brought to a 
proper form. His knowledge in this respect results from actual 
experience. After mature thought and iurestigation the cou* 
elusion reached is, that Nature, left to herself, is the best and 
truest guide to proper treatment of plants or animals. 

It is hardly possible to take a tree out of the ground without 
loss cf roots, and corresponding loss of top must follow to ensure 
good growth. 

Only small or young trees should be planted, and the forma- 
tion of the top should commence at the commeucemeut of its 
second year's growth, but as nurserymen cannot afford to rightly 
train trees in nursery, we must t^ke the young ones and train 
ourselves. 

After two years' growth of head, without pruning, remove any 
excess of main branches, but in no case remove small secondary 
branches from near the base of the main branches. On the abil- 
ity of the orchardist to resist the temptation to strip the main 
branches of their side shoots depends your auocess in growing 
fruit. A small specimen of the Flemish Beauty pear tree prop- 
erly pruned, fotir years younger than another of the same vari- 
ety badly pruned, gave two bushels of fine fruit against a few 
poor specimens from the older tree. Relative measurements of 
area of vertical section of top were given of properly and im- 
properly pmned ttees, in every case showing very much greater 
measurements, and producing correspondingly larger fruitage on 
the properly pruned trees. The long trunks were made to show 
but shabbily in results as compared with the short trunks. Fruit 
trees should be planted for fruit and not to plow or pasture 
under. 

The trees which are made up of a stump with half a dozen 
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high-beaded trees growing upon it are not low-keaded trees, and 
ore nothing but an abomiuatioD. A properly headed tree iwhen 
it begins to &il from age, may be renewed, not by cutting out 
from inside, but by outting back the extremities. 

To renew an old and badly jMTjned tree it is necessary to re- 
more enough of the buds or points of growth so that the bal- 
ance of the buda shall throw out a thrifty growth, and thus in- 
crease the propagation of sap wood for the heart wood. When- 
ever a tree is doing poorly the annular growth is regularly thin- 
ner and thinner and the duramen or really useless heart wood in* 
creases in relative proportion over the sap wood, and until the 
wood is brought up to its proper proportion, the tree cannot 
thrive. Hence old limbs must be cut out and a new head formed 
in the core of the top from the sap ahoota. The result of such 
treatment in con juDCtion, with good onlture accomplished a com- 
plete reu'jvation and secured first olaas crops of fruit. From 
Wagner apples I get a crop of fruit the fourth year by correct 
pruning, while from Willow Twig I do not expecl a crop till the 
eighUi year. 

While by correct pruning I get thus eariy fruitage, others wait 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth year for fruit, the result of 
high tops. 



'Mb. Tuttlb. Have been much interested in the paper, and 
the' views of the writer are a^ his once were, but tune and expe- 
rience has materially changed his opinions, and is confident 
that Mr. W. will his in less than ten years. Treefl once specially 
valued on accoant of their low tops, are now among his moat 
worthless ones. These break or split down much more easily. 
Woold now train, and advise ali to do so, with a single center 
shoot, and iroo^ this, regular side branches. He is opposed to 
hiffh heads, but that happy medium between low heads by which 
no body is preserved, or at most but a few inches, and the 
extreme bean-pole body, and accepts that as best with about two 
feet or thirty inches of body. This will place the top at that 
height as to effectually shade the body in extreme heat, giv^ 
oppcniunity f^r clean culture and greater facilities for pruning 
and examinations for insects. 
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Mr. Fblch. — Follows nature in form of tree. Some incline to 
grow tall, and some as readily take to the short trunk. The far- 
ther north we go the less prnning can be done with safety. While 
the farther south, the more may we distort nature. 

Mr. E. W. Daniels. — Has a neighbor (Mr. Floyd) who has 
always advocated low headed trees, and his 3,500 tree orchard is 
wellknown, andfaeasanenthuBiaBticculiivator; but he (Danikw) 
has raised as much fruit from bis 300 trees as was ever grown 
from this large orchard. The low headed trees will split down 
very much worse than others. Fully agrees with Mr. TumB 
,iD his idea of an apple tree head. 

President Sticemtet presented a communication, and the Sec- 
retary read as follows, the 

BESIGNATIOIT OF V. W. DAXISLIil, A. U., SOCIETY ENTOMOLOGIST. 

To ths Pretident of the Witc&ntin State HartiaiUnTal Society: 

Sir: I regret that 1 am not able to report the reeolt of work that should 
be of some benefit to jour society. When I acc«pt«d the appointment o( 
Botomolot^st i« the Bocietj.l felt that I might be able, in addition to py 
other dntjes, to spend a fen- hours each woek in obaervfng insects, and in 
receiving epedmens of those that, on account of tlieir beneficial or tnjnii- 
OQS habits, were of interest to the farmers Mid frait-growers of the state. 
I>iiiing the year 1870, 1 found it possible to spend a little time in this man- 
ner. But doling the past year, on acconnt of greater dranands npon my 
time in thoso departmentB of science wlth_,wlilch I am directly connected,! 
have found it imposaihle to devote any lime to entomolag;. 

I have examined but one insect dudng the year. TMh wa^ a small bark- 
beetle — the BaAytueterebram of Oliver— that destroyed one of tie European 
larches in the capitol park. I need not describe this insect, as It has been 
long known as very injurious to different members of the family of conifer- 
ous trees, and is well described in Harris's Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 

Xbelieve the state of Wisconrin offers a aBsfal field for an entomologist 
who posaeieeB a cDmblnAtlon of ilioRiuglily eeientific and practical know- 
ledge of insecte. I liope -Uie time is not far distant that the state may be 
able to secore the services of snch a man. 

Until that time shall come, let us ell avail ourselves of the benefit we 
may derive from those stat«B about as, that now employ men fbr this pur- 
pose. For a small sun, the Iteports of the Statu Botonurfogiflts of Illin<ds 
and Miaaontl may be obtidned. Tbato reports contain doKilptioBB of 
many-^ejdiaps -raost — of the insects that.tronhle.ns in Wiscooails. Their 
porchsse wonld be an excellent InTestment, for all who wonld uae them. 
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In addition to theBO, eyorj farmer and fruit grower should have Huris' 
IneectB Injorioua to Vegetation, and Fitch's Reports of the Insects of New 
York. All these works will not cost mora than fifteen dollars, and would 
well repa; this imail expenditure each 7ear, in pleasura and profit. 
Hoping I maj be of service to the Booiety in some other way, 
I am very respectfully yours, 

W. W. DANffiliS. 

On motion, the Chair appointed Mesara. W. Fihlatson, J. H. 
OsBOKN and E. W. Danisls a committee to revise the Fruit List, 
and to report at present meeting. 

Adjourned to 9 A. M. 



HisrOBicAL Boous, TmntSDAY, Feb. 8, 9 A, M. 
President Stickney in the chair. 

The attendance and interest in the meeting still continue, 
The Chair drew attention to a serious confusion of names in 
the use of Plumb's Cider, being in the minds of some the same 
fruit as Smith's Cider, and called upon Mr. Pj.uhb to explain as 
to the history of the former. He said 

plitub's gidbb 

was first brought before the public a number of years ago, and dis- 
seminated as Cider ; snbseqi^ently called Smith's Cider, under the 
mistaken idea that it was the same as the one of that name in 
the books. But by thorough oomparison it has been found 
quite distinct. It was afterwards thought to be Egg Top, and 
this, too, was found to be incorrect. Still later it was named by 
this society as Plumb's Cider, in distinction from other varieties 
which bore the name of Cider. Reference has been made to my 
catalogue, where I say, " fcrmerly Smith's Cider." This should 
have been qualified, as " erroneously Smith's Cider." 

The President requested that all who could, should obtain 
dons of both vaiieties, and set them side by side, and to notice 
as dosely oa piMsible, the habits of each, and thus be more fully 
prepared to report at our next meeting. It w&a important, that 
as a society, we be very, cautious, and not help to mix the no- 
menclature of our fruit, by naming an old variety in honor of 
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one of our members. It was his opinion that auoh bad not been 
done, Btill there was a feeling on the part of some, to the con- 
trary view, and that the Flvtmb and Smith's Cider vere the same, 
and on this acoount it was morci essential that the soaiety oorreot 
an error, if there is one. 

O. 8. WiLLKT, at the December meeting of the Illinois Horti- 
onltural Society, in 1861, exhibited this fruit, and the niinois 
membora were at first disposed to call it Egg Top, but changed 
tiieir minds as soon as tasted. Did not hear it called Smith's 
Cider, and there were many there present who were fomiliar 
with the last named. 

(I give herewith a. cut ol the true Plumb Cider, also deHcription of fruit, 
and folly endorse the gusgeHtiocB of the President, that all who can. graft 
from both Plumb ind Snjth's Cider, to test their identitj, but with thitpre- 
aautUm, be sure ;oa get the genuine of either. Some ore disseminBting 
Smith's Cider, or what thej bought for thiB variety, as Plumb's Cider. — 
j^niTOR.) 




Fig. 4.— Ph«Bi'» Oidw. 

PLmcB'e CiDBft.— Beaembles the St. Lawrouce tree, but more vigorous, 
great bearer, very hardy and productive; fruit round, slightly oval.medinm 
sized, red striped; etem slender, in ■ var;y narrow, deep cavi^; calyx, 
small, clMed, slight basiD, core open; seeds many, mull, long ovate; flesh, 
while, tender, brisk, sub-acid; excellent cooking and eating. September to 
Jauuarv. It promises to become one of the tew completely lucceHfld hi 
the rich Boils of the west. Has bwn cultivated in the west for the last 
seventeen vears, supposed to be an old variety by some, but has not yet 
been idenUfled. 
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FIBX BUQHT, BY J. C. FLVMB, MILTON. 

{This paper wm retuned by the ftDthor, and though repeated reqaesbt 
have been made (or ItB return to the BecreUrj, as well as aaeurances given 
that it should be returned, jet from Home Qcknuwri cause, It has not yet 
come to band.— Editob.) 

Mr. WiEE IB convinced that the most fatal kind of pear blight 
is of fupgo'd origib, the fungus attaoking wonnds and ruptures 
in the bark first. He recommends a 7ash made by mixing four 
pounds of sulphur Tiith a peok of quick fresh lime, and then 
slacking the lime -with boiling water, applying this wash to all 
parts of the trees, between the 20th of May and the 20th of 
June. And where the blight is found attaoking the bark, shaving 
the diseased parts off and washing the wouBds with the mixtures. 
He also recommended the free u&e of common salt around the tree 
and for spraying the leaves with the same in solution with water. 
He thinks close prunings are causes of the disease. Has had twig 
blight, but thinks the first cause was from the work of the locust, 
as it always atarts horn their point of attack. 

Mr. TcTTLE has had it on healthy trees atart at the top or end 
of the twigs and work down. Tallman Sweet was among the 
worst of this class. To all appearance sound and healthy, and 
blights badly, even to kill; nor is it always necessary that the 
trees stand in close proximity to others ; single or isolated speci- . 
-mens were attacked equally as bad, and thinks the canoe of the 
blight, of which there has been so great an amount the past sea- 
son, is yet very indefioitely understood. Had but thrfie pear 
trees blight the past season. These had stood in sod and made 
little growth, but limbs interlocked in Tallman Sweet, which 
blighted badly, and very soon after the pear trees were affected. 
The blight seenH to be a kind of gangrene and spreading. 

Mr. WiHB thinks it is more difficult to teU when trees are per- 
fectly sound and healthy than most suppose. The puncture of 
insects in many cases is very fine, yet does its mischief, and dis- 
ease in some stage follows, not always visible, buf nevertheless it 
is there, aod there are many forms in which it is developed. 

Mr. Damibis had but one pear tree, and that blighted to kUl. 
Had jDot laaovod the manure mulch , and thought that had much 
to do with the blight. 
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PresiiHent Sticeitet taid that eastern g\(iweTS had used salt, 
and thouglit well of it. Would like to kuow if any one hae tried 
it in the west. 

Mr. WiBK knows of one or two cases where treesbliglited under 
the influeace of salt, and others that did nell, proving beneficial, 
working in a similar manuer to root pruning, which Ib to make a 
slow growth. 

Mr. WoODABD thinks it commences when there is a thickness 
of the sap, or immature wood. Hot days, followed by hot and 
sultry showers, are its delight, especially if trees are on land not 
thoroughly drained. Has never seen a case where he thought it 
Eho\t ed any signs of being contagious. 

T. Adaus set quite a number of petir trees in 1863, and all lived 
and did well but one, till within the past yesr; now severaj have 
large branches blighting. Would like to know cause and remedy. 
Commences at the top and works down. 

Mr. ScoviELD knows a peai- tree set in an asparagus bed, 
where salt was made one of the essential ingredients in the prepa- 
ratioD of the bed, and bad since been sown broadcast on it, and 
the pear tree has never shown any signs of blight. 
, Mr. Looms, of Lone Bock, has seen iron filings and wastea 
from the turning lathe used about trees, and they have remained 
healthy to the present time. Can account for it in no way, whore 
so many are blighting, only by the influence of the iron on the 
soil, by which tbe tree is sustained. 

We can hardly say thai any definite conclusions were arrived 
at as to cause or remedy ; but ss it is only by continuous studyi 
and close application that we can ever hope to combat our fruft 
tree enemies, so may we take courage from the lessons 'and expe- 
riences of the past, as bere set forth, and apply ourselves more 
closely to its study. 

THE couurrrKB ov ookfebencs 

with the State Agricultnral Society, reported as follows: 

The committee to whom was assigned the daty of arrang^og with the 
Btate Agileularal Sodetf, beg leave to report that thef have presented to 
that soeie^ the wishes of this, and have reoeived ^s proporition from the 
State AgricoUnral' Society : 
H— HOK. 
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TIi»t tli«7 will afiee to make tbe Mune Mnuigemsata thmt esUted iMt 
jeM, viz.: An Appropriation of f800.00 for premiuni espenees- nader the 
■•DM oondition In force last jear. 

D. M. MORROW, 
H. ANDERSON, 
CHAELBB WATERS. 

ThiB propoiition was accepted, and tbe aecretrj infitruoted to 
80 ID form the AgriouUuml Society, 

HATIONAL AaB1C(n.TttBAL COHTBHTlOir. 

Mr. McAfbb spoke in reference to the call by Commissioner 
Watts for a conventioD of the friends of Industry, to be held at 
Washington, Ffibrunry liJth, and asked for the reading of ihe call 
aa issued by the Commissioner. 

Seoretwy Wiu-kt read the call aa follows : 

•• Depaktmbht of Aobicultobb, 

WASHniGTOK, D. C, December 30, 1871. 
0. S. WiLLBT, Madison, Wis.: 

Sir— Bj the act of the 2d JtOy, 1863, congress donated to the several 
state* a porUou of pnblic lauds, lu the ratio of their popalaUon, for the 
purpose of eslabliBhing agricultural colleges, thereby evincing a pnipose to , 
promote that gi«at interest, through the Instrumentality of the respective 
states. Many colleges have heen, and donbtlesa many more will be estab- 
lished. State agriculCnral a^d horticultural societies, and boards of agri- 
culture have also been established by law in many States. A corres- 
pondencu and cousultation betneen friends of these interests have led to 
the conclusion that a convention of delegstes representing them, for the 
pnrpose of conferring upon subjects of mutnal interests, would promote 
tbegoodof all. It has been suggested tiiat I take the lespondbillty of 
Initiating such a meeting. I therefore propose, that each agricnltursl col- 
lege, state agricaltufal society, state horticultural society, and state board 
of agriculture, depute two delegates, to meet in conTenUon at the dty of 
Washington, on Thursday, the IGth of February next, to take soch action, 
regarding the interests of agriculture, as they shall deem expedient. 
I am, very respectfully, 

FREDERICK WATTS, OommMontr. 

On motion of Mr. Gbxbnmait it was resolved that a committee 
of Conference with the State Agricultural Society be appointed* 
to oonaider the question of joining in the selection and appoint- 
ment of a delegate, and the chair appointed G. H. QasxK- 
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HAN, G. W. MiHLBB and A. Q. Tuttlb Biud committee. Thebr- 
tlier ooasideration of the subject wtiBpottpoaed till afternotoi. 

becbxtasy'b cobbbbfundknce. 

(The SeeieUi; pmented K large amonnt of eoiTBBpondeiie«,]lBtBof frait, . 
etc., tite moat of whlcli will be lound uUoagtbe ".mieceUaBaana papMs" 
in tbia volume. The coireepocdence of a horticoUiuitl Micietf la one of Ita 
mostvalaedfeatiirea. BjU the distuitportioiu of the state are bron^^t 
into close proiimitj. Individual eiperieLcea are developed and made pnb- 
Uc. Knowledge 1b thns dlBseminated that could he brougbt to light In no 
other waf. The Becretarf is Terj desimaa tbM any valnable Information 
that comes to the observation of members of ttala society, or frnit-growen 
in the state, will be commtmicated to him — touching upon varieUea — thoa 
wUI he be ableto make the volume or'far more intrinsic value bj compiling 
this varied experience into the society's report. We hope the knowledge 
thns g^ned bj the society may be greatly increased foi the year to come. — 
Editob.) 

A paper was next read on 



FALL SALES, 

BT H. H. QKBENUAH, VSTTEWATKR, WM. 

As a preliminaiy to the discusBion of the qiieetioa of " buying 
trees^n the fall," it may not be amiss to offer a few suggestions 
on the question of " selection of stock," which presents itself to 
every buyer, whether he makes his purchase in spring or fall. 
The manner in which the stock baa been grown in the nurseries, 
is of vital importance to him, since upon it depends Ithe future 
existence, development and fruitfulness of his trees. 

If the stock has been neglected in the nurseries and has had'to' 
fight its way through weeds and grass, without pruning, with 
little cultiTation and less hoeing, it will certainly be of inferior 
quality. No amount of prolix verbiage about plans of cultiva- 
tion and rearing trees, can possibly alter the result. No nurse- 
ryman can SMppIement his lack of energy ox good judgment hya 
loudmouthed advocacy of the benefit of a thick growth of 
weeds and grass for winter protection. 

I have several times visited nurssries where this system of cul- 
tivation was in rogue, and have invariably found the entire 
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Btook Btrug'gling for d«ir life against the itrangKng enoroach- 
ments of weeds and gnus> On one oooasion, wkile the proprie- 
tor was pointing out some uew varieties of crab, I separated the 
weeds, only to find the stem unpraned and branched to the 
ground; and a dosar examiufttion reveAlad naked and unoorered 
roots, while a slight pull with one hand look the two year oidiree 
entirely out of the ground. Weeds and gross, you see, doing 
the proper and legitimate work of the soil itself. Now such b, 
system as this, is a delusion and a snare, and ought to be aban- 
doned finally and forev.er^ yet some prominent and influentiml 
horticulturists odvooate and practice it, both in this and other 
states. 

I am aware that these are strong terms, and that I am on de- 
batable ground, but nevertfaeleca I am bound to claim that no 
man can grow goo'l, healihy and trustworthy stock in this way. 
The tree planter is to be pitied, who is unfortunate enough to get 
hold of this class of stunted, and in many cases, black-hearted 
Btock,/o»- /ai/ure ia m certain as'his planting. 

Having decided what character of stock to buy, the buyer may 
properly determine the time to make his purchases. For all trees, 
except evergreens, the fall is the better time for many reasons, 
the most forcible of which are : — 

First. You g^t the first choice of stock in the nursery. * 

Second. You have more time in the fall thAi> spring to handle 
' them without interfering with other duties. 

Third. The stock will be on the ground axid ready for plant- 
ing at your leisure, in the spring, and if properly heaJed in, will 
be in prime condition for setting. 

It may be objected that fall shipments, especially for a distant 
market, are liable to delays, and that delays are far more danger- 
■OMS in the fall than in the spring. However we may argue the 
question, the old maxim that " delays are dang^ous " is just as 
true'in horticulture as in any other department of human indus- 
itry. But frost is not always fatal, and late set trees do not al- 
ways live, for on the one hand the uiifrozen earth u^dn a snow- 
drift, or other frost-proof covering wiU.save the trees if properly 
healed in it and left till sprini; ; and on the Qther band, the seoood 
y^ftr will usually proTO thai; th^ feelflfi, gro«;t^QfiI*te,«^ tww, 
-was all insi^icient for permanent life and development, 
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I have Men froBea trees saved in this way, iDd cot on!/ live, 
bat beu fruit the seoond, and eontetimeB the first year, and erefy 
one hat observed the failure of late set trees. 

Many tree-buyers bring failure and dissatisfaotion upon theOi- 
aelves, and curses and matediotions of all sorts apcn the DurMr^-* 
men, very oftca by their Oivn (^relessness in mOvii^ their trOM 
in the fall or dpritig. When they- receive their trees, instead ot 
throwing them into tbeir wagoob at random, without any protee- 
tion, for a journey of ten or twenty miles through the heat, cold, 
or drying winds, thej should exeroise the greatest care in traOB- 
porting them, and avoid all delay possible in getting them nicely 
secured for winter. See that your trees have been well dug, 
with good length of main roots — the fibrous roots are of little or 
no aooount, for the new rootlets all start from the main oiies. 
Thea, in spring take tbem up, without bruising, clip the mutila- 
ted portion of main roots smoothly, and trim off the ends of the 
limbs to correspond; plant tbem a HtUe deeper than they stood 
in the nursery. Cultivate well for five or six years. Rub ofT all 
spurs, and keep your stock in the pasture and not in the orchard, 
and you have but nature and the codling moth to contend with. 

Nature cannot be tnaterially modified. For the treatment of 
the moth, we will quote one of the most successful fruit-growers 
in the southern part of this state. He says: " The moth can 
be mkiiaged by a very simple process. Hang an oyster can or 
some other convenient vessel in each tree, among the lo'Wer* 
branches, and partially fill them with molasses and water, f hen 
about twice a week, go through your orchard and take them OQt 
of your trap. I have known as high as a hundred and twenty 
faeitag taken out of a single can, that had been caught in one 
night." 

Finally^, another objection to " fall buying " is that the trees 
are not sufflciently ripehed. But it only holds good ag^nst tbe 
shipment froni Southern nurseries. If a nurseryman in Illinois 
prepares and ships trees in the fall to far northern latitudes, he 
must do it early epough to forestall the frosts of those placed, 
and because bis trees are groWA whert, summers are long bud 
prOlitio, and frosts fall late and' light, his trees must be dtig be- 
fore they are matiired, which wotke disadter and disappofnttnetit. 
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Hiib tratb I know firom bitter tnd costiy experMQoe. Dut no 
miofa objeotiona can stand ajfainst sbtpmenta in a, oontruy direc- 
tion or witbin tbe same, or about the ume, latitude in any direo- 
tion. 

These sliggestions are offered in the hope of adding some- 
tiling, however little, to the oommon Btook of inJFormstion oon- 
oeming fruit growing, and I look forward to the daj when eren 
IB these frozen and atorm-swept latitudes, we shall be able to 
grow fruit of all kinds in such perfeotioo, tiiat like the fruitage 
of " Brtaiit'8 " apple tree they shall be — 

" Heaped with the orange and {[rape, 
Ab laiz aa thef In tint and thape." 

■nd Id that good day — 

" Winda, and onr flag of stripsB and Btan, 
Shall bear to eoaela that lie afar, 
Where man ihall wraider at tho Tlew, 
And ask in uftot fair grott thtg grmt." 

Ilie reading of thia paper brought out a Urely discussion, 
which no one, except a short-band reporter, could fully write out. 

Mr. WiKH said he did not know what kind of codling moths 
they had in Wisconsin, but in Dlinois there were aone_ of the 
kind that were fooled by swcet-soented bottles. Codling moths 
*neror eat anything, and are never attracted by scents of molasses 
and like substances. Had seen cases where it was clumed large 
oollectious had bien made, but on examination found it was a 
miatake. It cannot be entrapped in this way only accidentally, 
nor can it be destroyed by fires or lights in the orchard. The 
moth is on the wing about half an hour before sundown, and con- 
tinues to move as long as light lasts. From some pieeerred 
^lecimeiis and also drawings, Mr. W. explained the peculiar 
markings of the codling moth, so that :ill could tell it, and was 
of the opinion that many were deceived in what they supposed to 
be tbe true moth. 

Ur. Pluicb thought it very strange that scientific men should, 
and do, start from the same point, but arrive at such different 
ooadusions. This was not only applicable to the question under 
oonsideration, but applied to a variety of eubjeot«. The method 
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mentioned in the essay hod been pr&oticed to hia knowledge with 
perfect euccess. 

H. H. G-BBBKUAM knew it had been a success in the orchard 
referred to, raiBing' annually about 3,000 bushels of apples, when 
neighbors bad none, and these too were all fair and marketable. 
Old oyster cans are used, in which is placed molasses, and these 
then hung about under the trees. Large numbers of the moths' 
are caught; over 100 often found inasipgle can from Anight'e 
exposure. If these insects caught are not ccdting moths, what 
are theyF At least, by catching these insects, there are no cod- 
ling motfaed appUa in this orohani. 

C. H. OtRKsuMA-s. The case referred to in Book county has 
been known to him, ami was, aa reported in the essay, perfectly 
BuccessfuL 

Mr. Danikls reported a neighbor successful in a similar 
manner. 

H. Flotd, ol Berlin, in Western Jbrmer, recently said: The 
position taken, I understand, is that they have no occasion for 
nutriment, not having any month, ^nor, I presi-.mo, stomach), 
hence they do not want f jod, and never go to the dish of vinegar 
for it — all of which may be true. But I contend that they have 
a very keen set of olifactorics, and are attracted by the fumee 
which are passing from the vinegar in the cans, and that they fol- 
low those fumes in the liquid and are captured, together with 
other varieties of moths. 

Now let every orchardist put out cider vinegar as plentifully 
as he can, say a dish to every four trees, when his trees are in 
bloom, and look to his dishes every week or two, empty and re- 
new if necessary, and if he finds among his captured host a 
smallish moth with the front part of the wings bordered and 
shaded with bronze, he will know that he has captured the cod- 
ling moth. In support ol my theory I wish to state a fact which 
occurred last year. In a certain orchard in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Ripon, Wis., there vas a cider mill, in the use of which 
ther^ had accumulated a pile of apple pummace, the fumes of 
which filled the air, and attracted codling moths in numbers suf* 
ficient to destroy the entire crop of the orchard. All others 
were overloaded, this the only exception^ yet Its bloom and sets 
were equal to any, but it did not mature five bushehi of apples. 
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Mr. UqA-fsb. These are facto, and there U probal>ljr no doubt 
but some moth was caught, but as the codling moth does not 
eat nor smeU, viQ^ar would have answered just as well bb the 
molasses. Doubts if maaj, or eren auj, codling moths were 
oaugbt in tiie orchard and manner referred to, but seme moth had 
been caught, which would haw dune harm if it had not boe^ 
-ohecked. Codling moths are very peculiar- Means have been 
derisedfor catching them; trapa of various forms, and more or 
lew successful, are in use. He would like to call on Mr. Wisr 
for an explanation of Thomas Wisb's motb trap ; and though » 
patent, and on that account probablr more or leas objectionablB 
to some membei», still he thought it a good thing, and would 
like to see it. 

Mr. WiEE presented a model, or rather an ordinary workli^ 
trap, one thfit bad been in use the past season. The lodgings 
of the moth were plainly visible. The description and mode, of 
uauig it "was of iiU^rest to all. Mr. W. said, in substance : 

The worm that ie so destruotipe to our apples is the caterpillar 
or larvae of a beauti&il little moth, known to entomologists as 
Carpocapia I'omonella, order Zo^tfoptera, family of Torlriddcst 
Knowing from experience that if we are, well acquainted with 
all the habits and changes of an insect, and the exact time at 
which it undergoes certain changes, the better we are prepared 
to oombrt or destroy It; I will therefore give a full description 
of this most noxious inaect, and the time of its changes hert,* 
A rule to go by is this, that the moth leaves its oocoon as the ap- 
ple blossoms fall, and commences to deposit its eggs in the blos- 
som end or calyx of the young apples, four to six days thereafter. 

I use Mr. C. v. Eilby's (State Entomolt^iat of Missonri) fig- 
ures, and in part his description". Letter a in the engraving 
represents a section of an apple which has been attacked by an 
»pple worm, shoving its burrowiogs and cbannel of exit at the 
left; b the point wbere the egg is always laid on the young &iut, 
Vhere it is hatched, and the dark line shows where at this time 
the tiny little worm burrowed its way into the fruit, where it 
feeds on the pulp and substance of it for thirty-two to thirty-six 
daf s, when it becomes full grown, and makes its exit through 

*Bla raniMki Uta nuM ipMdtl leftiaoce to LacoD, IUIdoIi, tato Uwsof uMuiitraf 
Iba Intect .11 
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the dwimel to the left, appearing at this time as at letter e. Tbe 
worm vhile young is jellowish white, with a black head; it is a 
tiue, D4»ily hwrlesfl oaterpillar, having six horny legs near the 
hewd, eight fleshy legs near the middle of the body, and two at 
the ^oatarior extremity. All other grubs found in apples, Buch 
as the laiTSB of the plum curculio, etc., have no legs. As the 
wpi3& matuces it asquiiee a pinkish color, many of them being of 
A bright pink when they emerge from the apple, especially about 
the head. 

The worm on leaving the apple — docs ao always in the night — 
at ODoe seeks a safe place in 
which to spin its cocoon, 
(here to undergo its txanifw- j 
laations. Its instinct is such ^ 
tiiat it w«U find a s^e place 
if there is one within its 
reach. When it finds the 
most suitable ^ce, it cov- 
ers ats^ first with n»terial 
from the Burfaoe on nhkb it . 
is on, then with aline silken 
veb aptm from its mouth; 
tiien appearing as si c, and 
«alled aoocooD. As e^onas pig. B. 

its ooceop ia. finished, it ohtnges its form into a chrysalis, as £g- 
«ned at J, and in fiom 14 to 17 days this dirysalia ohangea to a 
aK«b, M figwrad at g. lite moth is the prettiest aad lirolisat of 
all the small moths, and may at onee he known from any oth^ 
small moth,. by its having bright bronze or gold colored naridl^ 
on the »ida of its wings, which glisten in ^e light like dark 
baraidbed gold. It is seldom seen, as it is in motion only late in 
lUie evei^ng or night. I have been in large orchards convtantiy 
ior thirty yeare, aad have nerer seen but one specimen, except 
' those I hod brad from worms. The moth remaias ctosely MS 
during the day. The moths of this first brood pair at ono^ and 
the females soon commence to deposit their eggs on the a[^leBi 
Hey do not use the calyx W eye of the apple exclusively for 
4his purpose, as did their pu^ats of the firat brood, bat use ilso 
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every soar, or punotare of other insects, or where two fraita are 
in oontaot, they insert their eggs between them. ITie eggs im- 
medistely hatch, and the yoang worms bnrrow into the fruit, 
feed and grow, and in a few days over a month get their grow^, 
oome out and seek a plaoe to spin up in as before described. A 
small portion of ihe. earliest of this brood change at onoe to 
ehrvsalides, and come out in fifteen days a moth, and lay eggs for 
a small third brood of worms. But the great majority of them 
remain as worms until the Tollowing spring, when here, about the 
first of May, a little earlier or later, owing to earliness or lateness 
of the season, thoy chaageto chrysalides and thea to moths ready 
for another season's destruction. 

How shall we destroy it? We cannot destroy it in the moth 
state, for as it does not feed, we cannot poison it nor droTm it. 
It is not attracted by lights in the night, bo we cannot bum it. It 
is so snugly hid during the day that we oannot find it to kill it. 
While it is still feeding in the apple, we could only destroy it by 
picking off the apples and.dwtroying both together; but this 
would be too tedious, so the only chanoe that renuuns for ns to 
attadf it is, after it leaves the apple and before it becomes a moth. 
With many caterpillars the oocson itself is a sufficient protec- 
tion, but not for this. The silk of its cocoon is papery and ten- 
der, and as the worqi is a rich little tit bit for any insectiTerous 
bird, large ant, spider, or other carnivorous insect, it will find a 
oraok or crevice where it can stow itself away out of reach of 
tiiese deadly memies. For some reason of tbeir own, the worms 
of lbs first brood will not accept of a shelter, no odds how ootn- 
plete it may be, on or near the ground, if it can possibly find one 
a little removed from it. 

It has been stated as a fact by profesaional entomolc^ista, that 
the- apple often falls to the ground with the still immature worm 
in it, and that hogs.and sheep should be keptin the orchard to eat 
up the &uit as soon as it falls, worm and all, and-thus destroy it. 
This is not the fact with the first brood, and is liable to mislead. 
The apples do not fall from the tree with the worms of the first 
brood in tbem, except it be in a few of the earliest maturing 
ones. The apples are usually killed and eventually fall off, but 
not until after the vrorma have left them. Many of the apples of 
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some T&rieties wither and remaio on the trees until the next 

spring. Here, shout the 13th of June, tbe earliest worms reaoh 

their growth, and leare the apple during the night, and either let 

themselves down by a web to the ground, and then seek the trunk 

of the tree, or crawl down the trunk Eeeking a shelter to spin their 

cocoons in. The natural shelter provided by nature is the dry 

soales of dead bark, that 

have warped their edges 

away from the trunk, and 

tbe insures in this old 

bark. This shelter is poor 

even on old trees, and on 

young ones ssanty and 

poorer. Now if we in our 

kindness or "otherwise," 

provide the poor, defense- 

Ibbs, timid worms with a 

perfect shelter, a regular 

Astor House, as it were, 

compared to anything else 

they would be likely to ^B- ^^PP^ ^"^ Trap. 

find, we will get them all; yes, I say all, practically, and mean it 

for our guests, and we can kill them with ease. Such a shelter 

I hold in my hand. 

This apple worm trap, as we call it, may be constructed oi thin 
boards of mcst any kind ; but fresh green pine timber will not 
answer, owing to tiie turpentiny sap being ofiensive to the worms. 




' ' 



-L 



T" 



Fig. 1. 
and perhaps a few other kinds of wood might have the same ob- 
jection. Old pine shingles, those from an old roof, are excellent, 
pieces from a foot to twenty inches long, and placed in oontact 
and &etened to the tree. 
Tbe best practical form we have been able to devise is by this 
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skmple (shown bj Fig. 7). It is made of old sblngleb, tliree or 
more pieces, varying slightly in width ; the narrowest is placed 
next to the tree and then the next widest one next that, and to 
on. They are then fastened firmly to the trunk of the tree just 
below the brauches, sheltered from the noon day aun or on the 
north side of the trunk, by the screw or nail a. The straws b are 
placed between them, not particularly to keep them slightly 
apart, but they appear to act ris a great help in guiding the 
worms between thebi. The trhpa are cut out as at o, so that the 
worms will be exposed when tlte parts of the trap are turned 
apart as at Vig. 6, which shows a trap tui^ed open on tbefasten- 
ing a, so that the worms may be killed, which may he done in 
any thorough and q;ipeditiouB manner. I draw the point of a 
sharp knife through the cocoons. A quicker and more economi- 
cal plan would be to scrape them off into a pan and feed them to 
poultry. 

Wn-t, THIS TRAP SATK OUB APPLES FROM WORMS P 

I answer unhesitatingly, yes. I have given it a thorough test 
in my extensive orebavds, the past season, and know it to be ef- 
fective. Others have done the same. 



Firtl. The traps muat be in place on tlte treaa thirty dafs after tke last 
blossooic fall from the trees. 

Seeond. There must be one or mon liaps oe eve^ tiae in. An oicliud < 
bearing apples. 

Third. When the thirty-five days after the blosBoma have fallen, have 
passed, then twelve {13)-to fiiteen <16) days thereafter the traps mast all 
be visited and a'!l the wonuB aad papee killed, beinii; very careful Dot to let 
one escape deairnction, and then after twelve to sixteen 4a;a have again 
passed repeat l\a operalloa of deatrojioK them, and ao on k> the end of the 
seaaon, or until ■«Le a^lea are all out of the orchard. 

Fourth. Old trees that are covered with warped and looae scales of bark 
must have them all acrapod oS before the trapa are put oa; and the beet 
I^acUoe is to waah snob trees ImtHedlat^ after the frsit is gaUiered vtUh 
aomn strong alkaline wash, which will always keep the trees free from 
such scales. A thin whitewash, made with lime slacked with strong lye, 
la perWps the best of all washes (or this purpose; the addition of four (4} 
pounda of sulphur to a peck of lime would be a ValOable addttiob. 
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F^flk. If jour orchard joins that ot t, neighbor, you will hs^e to Induce 
htm to use the Dmps, far the moths that bread In his apples will flj orer 
iato ;ours, depOBit their eggs and jou will still have wonnj applw. 

At tke conclufiion of a miasellaneoua talk, Isaac Adaus, in be- 
half of tho committee, made the following report on 

LEQISLATITE AID. 

Mt. PTtlideni : — Your committee, appointed to considn legiBlative mat- 
ters, have had under consideration the same, and would respeetfullj reuom- 
msnd that the »ocictj ask an appropriation of oar It^lature of a sum 
not to OKceed one hundred and fiftj dollars ($150) eib an amendment to an 
act passed last year, authorizing the separate pabllcatioQ of the Transac- 
tions of the Stale Horticultural Societj, for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses of an; engravings wlilch might be required in stdd report. 

ISAAC ADAMM, 
A. Q. TUTTLE, 
GEO. PINNEY. 
Report was accepted, and on motion, the chair appointed O. 
fa. WiLLET, Hon. M. Ahdurson and Hon. G. W. PirriSAir, a 
committee to memorialize the legiRlature, asking for an appro- 
priation, as named hy the committee. 
President Stickney called up ^e 

IDENTITY OF THE WA1.BI11DGE APPLE 

as applied to the Coggswell, and asked for light. Said that it 
was meeting with the futme confusion as had been named in re- 
gard to the Cider. 

Mr. Tpttlb said he bad shown it to F. R. Ellioit, who then 
thought it to be Ct^gswell ; but since then, by fuller compari- 
sons, by leaf, branch and growth, it seemed to be different. The 
Cf^gswell was tender, even farther south than here. 

The President said that samples of twig andleaf, fiomELWAN- 
OEB & Babbt'b grounds, of the Coggswdl, showed considerable 
difference. Would recommend eachmember to^aft afewat least 
of both sorts', that it may be thoroughly tested. 

H. H. Gbebitman has one of the Coggswell apples at home 
(mpposed it was in his collection till he unpacked his fruit) 
which his partner obtained en the grounds of H, E. Hookxb & 
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Co., of Rochester, N. Y., which is entirely different in appemr- 
ance from the Walbridge. The CoggBwell ha« a broad stripe 
from stem to blossom. 

Mr. Peffee. The Coggawell, as grown by Mr. Ph<bnix and 
others in Illinois, is different from the Walbridgc of WisoonaiD. 
It is tender there, and we could not hope it to be more hardy 
here. 



Fig. S.—Tkt Watbridga Apple. 

"Tree Yoy TJKoroDB, npright, spreading, prodncUve; slfoote Iodr, light 
gnj, eoverea with down: TolitiKe gra;i8h green; leaves upright; frait medl- 
un to large; shape globular to roiiQ^gh flat; surface imooth. greenish tbI- 
low ground, covered with dnll red, mixed and striped with bright red on 
the sunn/ side, with a fen graj, irregular dots. Basin regrlar — email; a 
little niBsety, quite smooth Eye email to wediam, closed. Oavity medi- 
um, regular; stem medium, curved, grajish brown. Core roundish, oval, 
rathar small, dosed, almost clasping the eve. Seeds numerous, reKolar 
size, dark brown. Flesh white, Arm, mild sab-acid, good; skin quite tough, 
a good keeper. Season, March and April." 

Mr. TiTTTLK. oalled attention to the Wearer Sweet apple, as 
being very promising, and bids fair to prove one of our beat. 

A paper on Top Dbessino, by Rev, W. C WmTroBD, A, M., 
President of Milton College, was expected, but owing to an in- 
jury reoeived by Mr. Whitfobd from a railroad ooUieioa he wu 
unable to complete its preparation. The question being 
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MANUBING OKCHAEDS. 



Hr. UiHTXB said this ia a question of great importance, and 
ODe in which ever; orohardiet is deeply interested. Shall we 
manure our orchards? If so, with what, how and when? Shall 
we spread on top, plow in deeply, or mix in with spade. 

President. Is satisfied he has buried thousands of dollars in 
manure value, where he has never seen it again. Made up his 
mind that hereafter he will apply manure nearer the surface. 

Mr. WiKE does not believe in applying animal manures to or- 
chards. Believed that enough manure can be grown in the or-' 
chard; that ia if we plow the land, and always have Bomething 
grown on the soil to plow under, such as weeds, grass, etc. ; then 
the soils in our orohards will constantly grow better and rioher. 
Fruit trees never require application to the soil of any foreign 
substance. Piows his orchard twice d year; always turning in 
something, and it constantly improves. 

Ur. PhuxB is satisfied that any good virgin oak soil ia good 
enough for fruit growing, for at least twenty years, by that time 
it might languish. Then the question is what .will replenish the 
store of plant food best? Satisfied that it is not strong animal 
manure. '. 

Ur. TuTTLB thought there ^igfat be soil so thin ss to require 
manure, but auoh was not very common. Ordinary soil, with 
good cnltivatioD, will require n(^otber manure. 

Mr. Fbloh treats a tree according to. its wanta; so long as it is 
healthy and thrives, it ia well. If from over fruiting, it begins 
to languish, then he feeds, and has found nothing better than 
aahes. 

Mr. McAfee would discriminate between feeding and stimula- 
ting. Liquor will stimnlate man. Trees need nothing of the 
kind. Trees require food. There is plenty of soil that is defi- 
cient in nitrogen, and to supply this defioienoy, there is nothing 
better than dover, which draws 95 per cent, of its weight from 
the atmosphere. Work this into the soil lightly. Result is ben- 
eficial in keepi/ig soil rich and light. 

Mr. .MorixB had noticed that some feed close to the tree. This 
was a great mistake. Trees feed at a distance. Yet he very 
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seldom foui^d tbe food placed where it should be. Compared it 
to a bag of oats at the horses breast. Common air funuehes a 
great amount of necessai^ plant food for trees. Man does not 
have to do all things as some suppose. He ahonid be capable, 
and if he would have his trees thrive, it is hia duty to assist 
nature. 

(There were imiie present who thought maa- had to do all things. It 
was our duty to feed orchard trees. Nature could not. Talked as It a tree 
was an artificial thing, dependent upon man's will. Man must put all 
neceesarf food In the soil for its support, as he would feed the ox in the 
stidl. Bat this was not the generally expieased opinion.— Editor.) 



Oon-INE OF A SWEET CSAB, 




Fig. 9.—Ootdm Bweet Ordb. 
0«ildeD Sweet Crab. 



Shown at the State Fab 
September 38, 1866; by 8. 
P. Welch, Markesan, Wis; 
Color, golden yellow, ftesh, 
crisp, tender and juicy- 
Flavor, sweet, and entirely 
free from astringency or 
"crab" taste, core small 
and seeds few. Keeps till 
Christmas. This variety 
has been jinpagaited and 
disBeminsted by Sticknbt 
& Bauubach, WauwfttoEB, 
Wis., ander the. name of 



J. J. I?Ayre inquires for the catise and remedy for tte rottmg 
of the bark of apple trees on the north side, for two to fonr 
inches above the ground, and also the same where it has ex- 
tended clear around the tree, as has been the case with two of 
his. 

Mr. FiHLATSON said that in the first of the season (or fiummer) 
of 1869^ we had a dry time. Consequently a small growth in 
wood of 'trees. About harvest the rains commenced; and we had' 
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a vet aod wann spell vliich favored an after growth, and the 
sap throug'b September flowed aa freely aa it oagbt to in May or 
June, and the trees made new wood rapidly, bat on tfie night of 
the 2dtb September we had a severe frost which oheoked the flow 
of sap, the ground freezing from four to six inches deep, and contin- 
uing so for several days, stopped circulation. Consequently a 
reaction, stopping growth, causing shrinkage in wood quioker 
than in the bark. Therefore a separation just as ^ as the frost 
in the ground afleoted ihe trunk of the tree, which did not show 
itself until the next spring and summer. The bark commenoed 
to split in a number of places around the trees. It being 
loosened by the frost, continued to separate or leave the wood as 
the sun increased in strength, which left the tree in many in- 
stances bare or free from bark, thence death. In January 1870, 
I thought that my trees must be afi'ected, consequently as early 
as the winter would permit, I examined tbem and found about 
forty damaged, the bark split or cracked in a number of places. 
The Tallman S'weet, Duohess, Autumn Strawberry, damaged 
severely, and many others afleoted. With hoes and spades I 
made a hill around each tree affected. HiUed about fifteen inches 
higher than where the bark showed signs of being affected. 
Saved all but two treea^one Cooper's Early While and one Au- 
tumn Strawberry died. 

Two years ago, in passing along the road, he saw a man 
digging great holes in an orchard where trees had died out. He 
stopped and asked the man what he was doing; if all bis friends 
were dead, and if he was going to bury them there? His answer 
was no; but that he was digging holes to set apple trees in. He 
told him that he was taught to bury the dead and not the living, 
also, that in his section, on heavy soils, more apple trees were 
lost from deep setting than any other one thing. Referred to 
Mr. W. M. Baktholohbw of EiOdi, Columbia county. Says that 
be set one tree very shallow in his orchard, and it is now &e 
handsomeBt tree is a lot of five hundred, remainder planted the 
ordinary depth. Mr. B. claims that ^n most of our soils the 
plow will go deep enough for the setting of apple trees. 

WISCOHSm AHXAO. 

Mr. MiNiEB thinks Wisconsin far ahead of IHinois in mpny re- 
spects. In Wisconsin,. when spring oomes; before we kuovit. 
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we are into summer, and during all the long winter there is an 
abnndanoe of sdott for protection. Does nOt think the ground is 
frozen as deep here as in niinois. Been told that the pine tree 
will not grow here, bnt thinks it is a mistake, for afl«r much ex- 
perience and obserration, cannot see cmy good reasoD for their 
failure. Much damage is done by too deep planting, and especi' 
ally so in retentive soil; making a water tub for the reception of 
th3 tree. Never stir the ground lower than^it is worked as a 
whole, otherwise you form a basin filled wi£h light soil into 
which the water will surely strain. 

Mr. Danibls fully coufirma all that has been said upon too deep 
planting. Has lost from this cause a good many trees. Fearing 
that all would go, he removed the soil from over the roots of 
what were living, bringing them to a proper depth, and has lost 
■none since. 

Mr. HuiTTLKT uses no Instrument but his hands in planting 
-trees, and always plants near the surface. 

Mr. ToTTLE wtould plant no deeper than the trees stood in the 
nursery, and never deeper than the whole field is plowed. But 
as to the cause of the death of trees, thinks it is probably from 
the bursting of the bark, perhaps not a|I dpne at once; might be 
the result of several years, but the continued action of cold at an 
untimely season, or condition of the tree. 

-All present egreed that deep planting was a very great feult. 

Trees should be planted shallow on deeply plowed or worksd soil. . 

The next paper in order was — 

PLANTING AND MANAGEMENT OP AN APPLE OR- 
CHARD.* 

BY O. B. WILLBY, MADISON, WIS. 
WHERE TO FLINT. 

No one question, of all, the questions that have been discussed 
. upon fruit growing, has received any more study or thought than 
this one, of where to plant; even what to plant, does not rival it 
in importance, or in amount of study and thought bestowed 

^onltnral Society, and to this esBay was awarded br the Bi3 
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upon it. Would that we could say that this study, experiment- 
ing and IUT38I igation, had ftlwaya proven of & UDiform healthy 
nature, successful and conducive of good results. 

This paper has special rpference to the culture of the apple — 
which, though it has kid a life of extreme variableness, has never- 
theless, for the lat,t ten, but more especially so for the last-five 
years, steadily gained ground, growing in favor, so that our or- 
chards are getting older and larger, yet, that vexed question still 
haunts us, .and is comparatively unsettlfid, viz., where to plant. 

Not many years since, the valleys, sunny, warra ravines, were 
thought the best and only sure location for an orchard in so cold 
a climate, but trees here were found to die; the other extreme 
■was then resorted to, viz. : the hill tops or a high northern ex- 
posure, where "a tree once frozen would remain so, till wum 
weather oame in earnest" — well nigh to July, sometimes. 'Dwt 
new comers were led to adopt the first location, the valley, is 
not in the least surprising, and to consider some of the reasons 
of failure may not be amiss. Prominent among them was un- 
suitable varieties with the then inexperienced tree planters, 
poor or only partial preparation of the soil, the particular lack of 
attention being the drainag^\ I oannot enlarge upon this loca- 
tion but pass to the other extreme, the hill top or cold aspect 
with a free circulation of air. Why do trees die here? I miiy 
answer it Yankee like: Why are the oranges of Florida or the 
peaches of southern Illinois killed at times? Is it not the cold. 
And to avoid a repetition, do the orange growers seek a cold 
aspect for their future plantations; or will the Dllnois peach 
grower plant all his future orchards in the coldest And most bleak 
portion of his farm? Yet the orange, the peach, and I think, the 
apple are fruits worthy of our best efforts " for a' that." 

But why not plant npon the hill-top? If a cold, even tem- 
perature is to be sought as indispensable, here it will be found, 
as moat people well know, who have spent much time in an open, 
hilly country. But ie it& continuous, steady cold we so much de- 
sire, yea, require for the preservation and succeasful growth of 
fruit trees ; but rather is it not this same continuous, steady cold 
that is kiUinff our trees? If the ambitious amateur were to try 
here, the known tender sorts among raspberries, or any other 
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class, would he in reason place them in the obldest comer of the 
garden; or would he not seek the more sunny aspect, where th"; 
winter blasts would not have full force upon their tender mercies ? 

In soue parts of the Union there may be good reason for 
planting upon the bill-top. I would instance Southern Illinois — 
where they mtiat guard against the extreme damp and foggi>)ess 
of the valleys, where It is betimes almost lilce sight till well into 
the day — so dense is the fog — and in a climate where they can 
select a very large list of varieties. Bat in the far northwest we 
have no such fogs to guard against, and a much more limited list 
to select from. The advocates of the hill-top say we must guard 
against the winter's sun. Here we have the question of ques- 
tions ; is it the winter's sun, heat, or the winter's cold thu kills 
our trees? I answer plainly and briefly that I do not believe the 
son or the heat derived therefrom ever yet killed a fruit tree in 
Wisconsin, either directly or indirectly, but the reverse, viz: a 
oertaJn degree of cold; and why not? Why may there not be a 
degree of cold beyond which an apple tree will cease to live, as 
well as with other fruits we have named. As evidence, I might 
cite to the often root-killing of trees, while the top remains aliVe 
for months, or until the sap of the body is all exhausted by the 
half-grown leaf.. Then if the hill-top, bleak exposures and valleys 
ate to be avoidedfor the future orchards, where ehaU we plant? 

In Wisconsin we have winters as " cold as Qreenland," not 
actually, bqt comparatively. And as variable as can well be im- 
agined, as aU experience will testify — ^rain, bright, March, or al- 
most May sun, thunder and lightning, and last if not least, a 
change to forty or more degrees colder, and all within a few 
liours. Then our favorite clime gives us wind to the perfect gaje 
which sweeps everything before it. Though the Nortbweet is 
noted for its clear, bright sunshine, yet some seasons are remark- 
able for their olou^ness, as that of 1869, which is shown to ba;iie 
been more than fifty per oent. By reference to the meteoralogi- 
oal observaliona as kept at the State University, I find the pre- 
vailing winds are &om tbe southwest and west, next northvrest 
and west being from thirty to l^irty-siix pqr «ent., while from the 
northeast and east, and southeast it is only about fifteen per 
oeut With these facts before us, and the knowledge also that 
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the Northwest abounds in, and is noted for its winds, will not the 
future orchardist seek for his orchard site, Bach a location as to 
guard against the exposure of coli or severities of the wind. 
Add to this the fact that the morning »un is as welcon.e and ben- 
eficial to the fruit tree as to our own humanity ; that it is con- 
ducive to health and longevity ; that nothing can be more bene- 
ficial to life and health, than a bright moming sun to dry up the 
devs and damps of night ; to encourage a clean, vigorous growth 
to all the vegetable world, ana to nor.e more welcome or condu- 
cive of bettei' results tha^i upon the apple tree, which iJways has 
a tendency to retain its moisture and to encourage a bark moss 
growth ; iind do not the numerous southeast and eastern hill 
slopes readily suggest themselves to us as being just the place 
for our future orcha^-ds? Of these aspects we have an abund- 
ance, especially in the timber portions of our stiite, and in the 
bluffy distrits bordering our streams, coves or pockets well pro-\ 
tected from the prevailing wiuds, guarding either extreme, as out 
of the bottom and down from the hill tops, but a happy medium, . 
and where now are many orchards budding into future hope,giv- 
ing signs of the times, that ere long they will blossom as the 
rose, and bring forth fruit of its kind. With the location for the 
orchard fixed, 

WHAT' TO PLANT, 

Is the «econd oonpideration. I say second in importance is what 
and not where. As proof of this, I have only to mention the 
feet,. that in favorable locations, that mo«t of all condemned sort, 
Spitzenberg, is quite certain of a reasonable degree of success, 
as is sometimes instanced at our fairs, with the assurance that 
they count them a very sure crop. Sajs another: " The Rhode 
Island Greening does well with me, but it is my location, and 
not the sort;" so that the result of my investigation is, that 
what is secondary to where. The few can and ,do grow almost 
everything, but the masses have not the favorable locations to 
select from, and are obliged to depend upon the " iron-clad " 
sorts, or those which have proven faultless in every location. We 
have a few of even these which could not get a dissenting voice 
at the last meeting of Fruit Growers. It would be unreaeona- 
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ble to expect that every variety will meet with the same degree 
of BuccesB, in the bauds of all men, when we consider their 
aepect, locality and soil. 

THB BBST FITS BOKTS, 

Are Red AEtracfaan, Dnofaess of Oldenburg, Fameuse or Snow, 
Tollman Sweet and Golden Russet — a succession through the sea- 
son, and all good. Red Astracban is a Russian sort, which 
would indicate for it just what it is, very hardy and adapted to 
the northwest, frhere by its prod net ireness and peculiar beauty, 
it has become a favorite. Duchess of Oldenburg is another 
Russian variety, and has probably been more extensively planted 
than any other in the catalogues ; during the past five years, has 
proven one of the best. Reports from the far north have always 
been satisfactory. 

Fameuse, from Canada, does extremely well in our dry cli- 
niate. Fruit remarkably handsome; this, added to its pleasant, 
agreeable flavor, gives it a very commanding appearance and a 
ready sale in market. Tallman Sweet is the favorite baking ap> 
pie of the country, and is more generally planted than any other 
of the sweet sorts. Golden Russet is not as aniverally admired 
as some of the others; yet it is hardy and thrifty, forming a 
handsome orchard tree, producti^'e, and as a long keeper has 
Boaroely an equal. Fruit in July, if hand picked, barreled, and 
kept cool, are as crisp and fresh as when first gathered. To 
these five soits we may add others — as Saxlon, remarkably pro-- 
ductive; St. Lawrence, successful even father north; Plumb's 
Cider, very hardy and productive ; Perry Russet, larger than the 
Grolden, heavy foliage, so much so as to deceive in its " fiU bas- 
ket " quality; Willow Twig, second to but few; BK<e Pearman, 
proving one of the best; Westfield Scek-no-farther seems well 
adapted to 'the light sandy soils of some portions of our state; 
Utter, always reliable and brings forth a full orop. 

Walbridge — (see fig. 8, page 118) — is not as generally known as 
most of the others named. Brought to notice by the fruit grow- 
ers in Sauk county, Wisconsin, where it has proven veiy reliable, 
fruiting well, and tree promises extreme hardiness. Tree is very 
vigorous and upright while young, and is desirable as a nursery 
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tree. As an orchard tree in £auk county, it bears heavy crops 
every year; Beaton, late winter, which makes it doubly valuable. 
Haas— (Fall Queen, Gross Pomiere) — has been in cultivation 
for sometime, but its merits have not till recently been fully ap- 
preciated. It is DOW considered one of the best for hardiness, 
and for being an early constant, bearer. All accounts speak favor- 
ably of it as enduring the coldest winters, without damage. 

■ Pewftukee, a seedling from Duchess and Jonathan, resembling 
the former in growth as a nursery tree, and so far as tried in the 
orchard, promises very hardy and profuse bearer. I know of no 

■fruit which promises to be a greater acquistion to the fruitgrow- 
er than this; season, mid winter. 

Ben Davis, hardy and productive ; becoming a favorite in the 
northwest, for in add'tion to its product! veoess, its hardiness and 
thrifty growth, render it valuabls for grafting the more tender 
sorts on. 




-TUofsU. ' 

Tetofski, the tree for those who can raise nothing else. Trwi- 
scendent, every one should plant a few of. Tree always sound 
and healthy, just the tree for top working the more tender sorts 
on. We must first seek fruit for the fruit's sake; aujrthing is bet- 
ter than nothing. In making a selection, e^ery one should be 
governed by locality and his surrounduigs ; while I have named 
the sorts above, it will be much safer for any one desirous of set- 
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ting sa orohard, to canrftsa his tows, at leaat his neighborhood, 
and ascertain so far as posfdble, those Borte already phtnted that 
are thriving, and though he may read of others, which seem or 
sotmti more desirable, my advice is, seek that first which you 
know to bo good, adding all things elB« thereunto, aa circum- 
stances permit. In the absence of all knowledge to be gained 
by cbservation, as mentioned above, then my list is your next 
beet guide to follow. 

FBBPAIUTIOH OF THE OBOUVD 

Will reciuire jnore or less attention, according to its natural 
fitness or adaptation to tree g.~owth. The first truth to be 
observed is, that frnit trees will not thrive in a wet soil, or one 
in which water is held beyond a reasonable length of time for its 
natural drainage. Surface drainage is important to prevent sur- 
face water standing about the trees when the ground is frozen. 
Aid this wherever neoessary by artificial surface channels, 
drawn in su9b a manner, so far as possible, as to prevent washing 
to gutter out the soil. Retentive soils should be underdraiced 
with tile— -a row of tile between each row of trees, with cross 
lines ss often aa necessary to carry off the surplus watery once in 
60 to 80 feet ia usually sufficient. "Oiis method is somewhat 
expensive, and every orchardist will not wish to undertake bo 
great an outlay. To such I wonld advise a more simple or at 
least a cheaper form. 

Commence by plowing in a back furrow form, in lands the 
width that you wish the rows of trees to be apart, which in Wis- 
consin should be twenty feet. Plow in the same direction sev- 
eral times, each time raising the soil a little more, aod the center 
furrow correspondingly deeper, till the center furrow is twelve 
to eighteen inches deep, then change about, making the center 
furrow the commencement of your back furrowed land, continu- 
ing the several plowings as before, resulting in a deep drain fur- 
row and a high ridge, with deep under drainage as well as tillage 
in the now center of the land. On tfUa ridge plant the trees. This 
will form sufficient drainage for most of ordina y cases. But 
whatever form is adopted, deep tillage should he practiced, 
twelve inches t&r better than less — but in no event set trees deeper 
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than the sinrounding soil is worked. Dig hoha broad, bo as to 
take in roots without crampiDg. Water at time of planting if soil 
is very dry, but do it thoroughly when excavation ior tree ifl half 
filled. When this is well soaked away, which may require an 
hour or two, fill in the balance of soil, packing it firmly about the 
roots; mulch broad and deep at once thereafter, outting out top 
safficient to balanoe loss of roots in taking np, and your trees, if 
tet early in th£ spring, will probably live, time bringing you yont 
reward. 

SBtKCnON OP TEKKS, 

And their forms, is of more Importance than is usutdly be- 
stowed upon it. First, I would say, fruit trees of any variety 
can hardly be purchased too new home. As a rule, those that 
are far brought are dearly bought, almost at any first ocet, still 
this is sometimes unavoidable; in such oases use due discretion 
in bupng fh>m an honorable nurseryman, on whom you oan rely, 




that what he dees will be well done. By far the safest way is to 
rear your own orchard. This is by no means so great or long a 
job as most persons suppose. Let a farmer «r neighborhood buy 
a thousand grafts, which might cost tbem ten dollars, plant them 
in nursery rows in the garden, for two years, and your orohard 
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is ftt your command, to transplant at any favorable time during 
the spring planting seadon, without the dangers attending ship- 
ments. To those who cannot wait, I wonld say, select young 
trees, those two or three years old, that are bushy, vigorous and 
healthy, are far safer to purchase than older ones. 

The principal value of tiees is oat of sight till after the tree 
is di%. Hiongfa a fine formed top and straighf body is very de- 
sirable, as in Fig. 11, still with the roots mutilated, as in this figure, 
I would greatly prefer the top o( Fig. 12 on its roots, than to 
dispense with the fine fibrous roots for the better looking top. 
You must remember the root is the main dependence for the fu- 
ture growth of the tree, and though by severe cutting back of 
the top in H ig. 11, indicated by the cross marks, the tree ma^ 
survive' and in time become thrifty, yet its chances for life are 
largely depreoiated,aod much time lost in the continuous growth 
the tree ought to make. 

To those who have not had experience, the extent to which 
the roots extend in the nursery row would seem almost marvel- 
ous, but it is a fact that the entire space between the rows will 
sometimes be entirely interwoven with the fibers, hence in dig- 
ging trees, keep your distance from the body, placing the spade 
edgwise to the tree (never flatways), in this manner you will lift 
out and loosen with the soil many roots that would otherwise be 
cut ofi' and left in the nursery. 



One of the most difBcult arts connected with fruit culture, to 
put on paper. We prune for so many objects — to promote 
growth, to retard it, to induce fruitfulness, etc Then it is so 
hard to correct an evil when a mistake is made, that great cau- 
tion should be used ere a limb is removed. We should know 
why or for what cause we do it_^ Ask ourselves what is to be 
gained? Without attempting any specific rules, I may say prune 
aO the time, by which I mean, a constant removal of small 
branches as they appear, with the thumb and finger, or such as 
is apparent it will be necessary to remore at some future time 
with the saw. The most miserable practice of all is to allow an 
orchard to go unpruned for a number of years, and then to 
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"m&ke a bueiness of it," and witb axe and saw, remove ft large 
amount of overgrown top, whicli necessitates making large 
wounds, which natnre may, anJ may not heal up. This extreme 
should be avoided as much as possible. 

Briefly, I may say, prune to secure low heads, by which I mean 
trunks about two feet to the limbs. Keep an open, uniform head, 



Fig. 13.— Firw Orchard Tree. 

allowing the branches to spread well in all directions, avoiding 
the too often practised danger of trimming up the m!un branches 
like so many naked trunks. 

Observe closely the form of trees you wish, that is your beau 
ideal of a perfect tree ; then consider the natural habits of the 
tree you are about to cut ^ ask yourself, ia it nature for this tree 
to have a round, goblet shaped, flat or pyramid headf This 
answered and you can proceed. 

WHEN TO PEtraE, 

Is not fully lettled, even by the best fruit growers, but any 
time may be said to answer, if done while the removals are con< 
fined to the buds. Special attention being required in early 
spring while growth is mest vigorous. For the removal of 
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larger limbs, commence just after first or mostrapid flow of sap is 
over, which in this section is usujilj' the last of May to first <rf 
June, and ever keep in mind that you are now grappling with the 
most vexed science of pomology and one tfhich 

" The novice at praning, like arclkius at school, 
With long obeervatioDH must Btad; each rale; 
Whj prune In Bumnterf Why prune in the fall? 
Or, why in the winter 1 Or, why prune at all? 

GSNBBAL HANAOSUSITT 

Should be mainly clean culture. This is most easily accom- 
plished with some hoed crop, and for other reaeona that nill ap- 
pear, com is much the beet. In the latter part of summer its - 
height is such as to shade the tree from too great or intense rays 
of the sun. As the crop matures , and if the fodder is an object, 
" top " the stalks, and if the farther saving of fodder is desired, 
pick the ears without husking. By this method all the fodder is 
secured, and the butts are left for further use, viz : to hold the 
snow on the ground as it falls, for protection through the winter. 
For farther winter protection, raise a mound of earth eighteen 
inches high about the collar, to be leveled to its place in the 
spring, agam mulching as when first set. 

MATERIAL FOR MUXCHrSG 

Should be any subs tauce that will retain moisture; chip manwre 
X8 best; course litter of any sort answers the purpose. Continu- 
ing the corn crop for at least five years, adding annually a light 
coating of manure, in which a little lime and some ashes are 
mixed, your trees will thrive better and your land be remunera- 
tive. Aft^ five years, circumstances may govern the culture. 

If the trees have been treated as above — (adding also an an- 
nual spring wash with strong lye, of the bodies and larger limbs, 
using for the purpose a stiff broom, to remove bark scales, in- 
sects, and their lodging places) — your trees may require the 
most, or all of the ground for their own use, and you will find 

"The price of our apples, of peaches and cherries. 
The price of fine currants, of pews, ploras and berties, 
1% measured by combats with foes in a tilt. 
With war to the knife, and the knife to the hilt." 

Adjourned to 2 P. M. 

c.y,i.z<.j.> Google 
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ilisTOBiCAL Booms, Thuesdat, P. M. 

HABDT PSAB TBEES. 



A. G, TuTTLE places upon the society's table, pear cions from 
his grounds, cut but & few days previous to this meeting, of 
Flemish Beautj, Early Bergamot, Buffum, Hostiezer, and one 
unknovrn sort. Of these, the Early Bergamot seems perfect and 
in much the best condition. The much praised Flemish Beauty 
showed the eSecta of the winter slightly, and next to this wae 
the RoBtiezer. |^r. T. is confirmed in the belief that the Early 
Bergamot is oce of, if not onr very best pear, having two very 
excellent qualities, that of hardiness and fruiting well. 

TREASURER'S REPORT. 

Atmual Btatement of the Treatarer of the WiieohHn Btatt Sortietdtural 
Society, 1872. 

Tbeabuekh, Dk. 

18T1. To amount OQ band at Uat Bt&temeut $630 ZB 

Feb. ToamouEtof Wi]ley,35 membera 3B 00 

To amount of WiUej, refond Boby order 8 W 

1878. 

Jan. To amount of State Agricnllural Sodetj 366 00 

Feb. To amoant of Wllley for membert 13 00 

Inteteat 20 70 



By p^d orders drawn by Secretary, Nos. 89 to 49 Inclusive f3fi8 87 

Cidi on hand 598 31 

f067 08 
Bespectfidly sabmitted, 

GEO. A. MASON, 

7'reagurer. 
Found correct, and accepted. 

FABTIAL BEPOBT OP COMMITTBB ON BEBDLINGB. 

Tke woik of tbe Committee on Seedlinga U tedions, and hM its leasotiB. 
It U amnalng in some instances, to hear men talk about. U)eii apple, plum, 
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or grape, thftt ie going to flgara In the frtiU world tor all tftne to come, and 
malce the origioatcv noted and wealtbj. ThereaeonforBocliideasI aappoM 
was caused bj tbe knowledge that the TetotsU, DacheBB, and some other 
appleshaveEoldathighprlcee, often one to three dollan per tAe, and gave 
entire tatdsfaction. Concord, Delaware and other grapes, one to five dollars 
each, and were worth the money pidd. 

These and other InetaaceB have made men tiiink that their new prodac- 
tione are eqnallj valuable. In Borne instances, men have an entire orchard 
of seedling apples, and a few treee bearing better fmit than the rest, audit 
being their prodaction, thej seem to think thef are certainl]' valuable, and 
refoae to spare anj, or but few dons, for f«ar they will not make their for- 
tune ftrom it. 

I have found several instances as above, when upon eating the fruit, did 
not think it of anj value when compared with varietie^R known hardiness. 
In one instance of a vetj fine apple, u large or larger than Tellow Bell- 
fleur, late fall and winter, on second application for a few cions, was refused 
on the ground that, " Waters graft them, and sell trees to mj neighbors ; 
then I no sell my apples forfSabushel." His apples brought a higher prico 
than others in the same market. Oneinstancewhentheman thought he had 
several seedlinge all alike, better than any graft, on examination of tree and 
fruit, found it to be Perry Russet. One grape of aome value, perhaps, sud 
to turn to ndsin on the vine, the owner refused to spare any cnttings, as Ae 
Intends to make a fortune out of it, by selling vines at fabulous prices. A 
lawyer by profession, Tie may do it, Also some ploms that are of value, 
and I think worthy of general dissemination. 

Of crabs, as a committeeman, I have not done much, as we have the Ha- 
rengoes, Poffers, Plumbs, Whilneys, BriecB, Sylvans, and scores of others, 
and in nearly all of ihem are claims for Huperiority by their originators. 

In this seedling experiment we should go slow, careful and sure. The 
apple trees that are attracting most attention are taken oat of onr old lists, 
fifty and perhaps one hundred years ago, all of them chance seedlings. We 
may look to the future for great improvements, by the knowledge we pos- 
sess OB the art of hybridization. I am testing over twenty varieties of ap- 
ples, and perhaps some of them may become of note, but not many. 
• I think there are grafts in this part of the state, without name, that are 
valoable on account of quality of fhilt and hardinessof tree. '^What apl^ 
It is, that every person when they set out fruit trees, did not keep a record 
of where their trees came from, and the name of all that they purchased, 
as a reference. If this had been done, we coald find a name for onr differ- 
ent varieties mnch easier than we do. 



The chair appointed Mr. Fluiib Id place of Inqbahax Govld, 
deceased, on the 
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Being Ch'ables "WxTasa, SpringvUle; J. 0. Plumb, Milton; G. 
P. Peffee, Pewaukee. 

All persons having choice seedlings of any yariety or kind, 
were requested to send samples in their Beasnn to Bome one or 
morA members of this oon.mittee, that they may report upon 
them at future meetings. 

CANEEB ■WOBM8, 

Mr. Olds inquires if any members have had experience with 
the workings oi' the caoker worms, or in its destructicn. 

Mr. has hfid canker worms in bis orchard; was told 

to apply bandages wet with ink; tried it; not very satisfactory; 
the worms nearly destroyed his orchard, but have now disap- 
peared, and .the orchard trees are growing finely. 

President thought it was usually the case that the canker 
worms would be very severe for a few years, when once attack- 
ing an orchaid, and then without any apparent cause would dis- 
appear. 

Mr. PiNNET has read, or been told that Wbite Pine or the 
scent of rosin would keep them away, and would like to know if 
any one can speak from experience. 

Mr. Smith, of Iowa, " An orchard of fine fruit, which had for 
many years suffered no trouble from insects, was suddenly at- ' 
tacked by the oaaker worm, who for four or five years took com- 
plete possession of the trees and nearly destroyed them. Not 
a vestige of foKage could be found upon them. In spite of all 
efforts to arrest their ravages, it seemed that the trees must 
die. But, finally, he succeeded in getting rid of them, >>y the 
following treatment : He fou net, that by all known methods of 
the use of coal'tar, it was impossibly to keep the tar moist 
through the middle of the day, and that worms would thus get 
on the tree. He then made sHght mounds of earth about the 
trunk of the tree and smoothed them on top ; then took brown 
wrapping paper, wrapped it about the trunk, tied it about the 
tree close to the earth, then turned the paper down over the 
mound, and spread coal-tat over the paper. The moisture of the 
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earth-mound kept the tar moist and soft, go thst not a worm got 
to the tree. He also discovered that the insect began to move 
much earlier than most people suppose, and that preparation 
should be made for them aB soon as the ground begins to thaw 
in the spring. And he discnvered that not a borer was to be 
found in a tree thus treated j whereas before, with the utmost 
diligence, he had been unablo to get rid of them. Thla is the 
first year these trees have borne a crop since the appearance of 
the insect, and the trees are now fast recovering their full vigor 
and thrifty appearance." 

Mr. Wbib. There have been a great many remedies suggested, 
but thinks there is little danger from the workings of the canker 
worm in the northwest. Thej have invariably passed away in a 
year or two. One way to hasten their disappearance is to jar 
the trees, immediately afterwards swinging a whip under the tree 
to cut off any that might spin down. Another remedy is, dust 
with lime and a weak solution of arsenic. 

Professor W. W. Daitiblis, of the State University, writes 
the Wettem Farmer: 

"There are few insects more injurious to orchards than the 
canker worm, when allowed to foUow its natural instincts. And 
there is certainly no other so pernicious a pest to the fruit grow- 
er, that is as easily controlled as is this one. By a little patient 
persistence in fighting them, they may be readily prevented from 
multiplying, and will soon be destroyed altogether. 

" The canker worm is a caterpillar which, after it has completed 
its growth, descends to the ground either by means of a silken 
thread, wl^oh it is able to spin, or by creeping down the body of 
the tree. It then burrows in the ground to the depth of about 
three inches, and forma there a cocoon or cell, of grains of earth 
and silken threads. Within this cocoon they are soon changed 
to chrysalida of a light brown color, that of the male being 
smaller and more pointed than that of the female, which shows 
no appearance of wing-sheaths. 

""Within these cocoons the transformations of the insect pro- 
ceed slowly throughout the summer. During warm, pleasant 
days, after a hard October or November frost, some of the in- 
sects issue from their chrysalid cases as perfect moths, and in 
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open winters a few have been known to appear during the entire 
winter, when the ground is euffioiently tbawed. But tbe grater 
majority remain in the ground until the disappearance of the 
froet in the spring. 

*' They issue from their obryealid cases as perfect inaeota or 
moths. Tbe males have perfect win^s and can fly readily, white 
the female has no wings. In this atate the insect takes no food, 
its only ecoiiomy being to prepare for another generation. 
The following desoription is taken from Rilbt's "Second Annual 
Report of the Noxious, Benelioial, and Other Insects of the State 
of Missouri," page 97 : 

" The (koDt wings of the male ua pale sBL-gre;, cic/HBed by three eqal- 
distant, jiisged, more or Icbh defined, black lines, all carved iawaidlj, and 
most dietlnct ou the front or coetal border; aodbj a eomewhat broader 
whitish llae which tqIib from the poitertor angte to the apex; the Inner and 
terminal borders alao being marked with black. The hind wings are allTer 
gray, and the nadei lUTfacca are of (he same nnifwm eilver;r-gray ccdori 
each wing with a duskj, diaeal apot, the front wings each with an addi- 
tional spot on the coata. Sach is the appearance of the more common per 
feet specimens fonnd in the West, bnt the wings are very thin and fdlkjr, 
and t)ie scales eatoilj mb off, so that it is almost tmpossibla to capture a 
perfect specimen at large. * • • 

" The female 1h ash-graj, the thorax with a black spot, the bodj more or ' 
less marked with black along the back, and the legs attematel; marked 
widl black and white." 

*' As soon as the females come out of the ground they instinct- 
ively crawl to the nearest tree, which they aaoend for the jiur- 
pose of laying their eggs. During the ascent the males maybe 
seen hovering about them for the purpose of pairing. After pair- 
ing, the females lay their eggs in clusters varying from seventy- 
five to mere than one hundred, upon the branches. These eggS 
are so minute as to be hardly seen with the naked eye, each 
being about one-fiftieth of an inch in diameter. They are not 
only secured firmly to the bark, but are covered by the mother 
with a varnish that thoroughly protects them from the weather. 

" When the eggs are deposited upon the tree, the leaves of 
which are to feed the young oaoker worma that are to hatch from 
them, tbe miesion of the parent moth is completed, and they soon 
die. 

J— Bob. 
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*' The ef^ hfttob about ths time or Boon after the ^pearuioe of 
the leaves. (Ha&ub says that in New England thej hatch be- 
tween the middle uid the first of May, or about the time the red 
currant is in blossom.) The caterpillar is the kind known as ge- 
ometers, Gpaa-worms, or meaeurlDg- worms, and is, when first 
hatched, minute, thread-like, of a brcwa or greenish-browa color. 
The color changes somewhat during their growth and sucoeaaiTe 
moultings, and when fully grown " varies from light, fleshy-gray 
to almost bladk." (Rilet.) The caterpillars complete their 
growth in about four weeks, and are at this tiine troni three- 
fourths to an inch in length. These again seek the ground to go 
through their transformation, as did their parents. 

" This knowledge of the habits of the insect enables ns to check 
or entirely prevent its ravages. The instinct of the female leads 
her to deposit her eggs upon some plant that the young will feed 
upon. The apple and the elm seem to be their favorite food, al- 
though the plum and the cherry are by no means exempt from 
their attacks. As the female is wingless, any means that will 
prevent her ascending the tree to deposit her eggs, wU! prove an 
effective remedy against the ravages of the caterpillar. 

"Manj means have been devised for this purpose. Perhaps the 
most simple, economical, and at the same time very effective 
remedy, is binding about the body of the tree a strip of old can- 
vass or heavy paper about six inches in width, upon which a 
coating of tai, melted India rabber, refuse sorghum molaseeB, or 
Bonte other semifluid substance that remains for some time in a 
soft, viscid state, may be spread entirely arouud the tree. The 
'Canvass should be bound to the tree so closely that no insects can 
crawl between it and the trunk, and the material spread upon It 
unust be k^t so soft as to trap the female moth by the feet. Old 
rubber shoes may be burnt, and while burning held over a vessel 
ito catoh the melted dropa as tbey fall, This material is excellent 
because it will remain soft an entire season, 

." Cotton-wool bound about the tree, is also recommended, as it 
entangles the feet of the moth and holds her until she dies. 
There are other remedies . that are jMtented, but none more 
ififeotive than Hie aitove. 

"The success thatwill accompany the nse of any of these 
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remedies depends entirely Upon the care and attention with 
which they arc employed. The bandages should be put upon 
the tree before any moths come out of the coooons in the fall, 
that is by the middle of October, and the tar or other material 
must be applied sufficiently often to keep it soft di;rJng all mild 
weather until the middle of the following June. There is no 
excuse for farmers allowing their orchards to be destroyed by 
the canker worm, and at the same time breeding innumerable 
hosts of these pests that may be carried to other orchards. It is 
a matter in whioh the whole state is interested, and I trust all 
• who have not taken means to prevent their spread will do so at 

" Many of the caterpillars may be readily destroyed by jarring 
the tree, when they will let themeelvea down by a little thread 
and may be brought down entirely by swinging a long stick 
under the tree. Then sprinkle a little straw about and bum it. 
These insects spread slowly because the females do not fly. But 
the caterpillars are carried by carriages, on the backs of animals, 
and on the clothes of man from orchard to orchard, so that tiiey 
are sure to spread when once they have become established in 
any Ipcality, unless means are taken to eradicate them." 

SLBOTtON OP OFFICEBS. 

The committee on nominations reported the following named 
persons, as officers of the society for the ensoing year: 

Pretident — J. S. SmcKHsr, of Wauwatosa. 

Vice Prendent~~A. G. Tdttlb, of Baraboo. 

Recording Secretarif — O. 8. Willbt, of Madison. 

Correaponding SecreUay — G. E. Mobbow, of Madison. 

7VefUurer-7-GB0. A. Mason, of Madiscn. 

Executive Committee — Hon. M. Akdkkson, Cross Plainaj 
H. M. Thomfboit, St. Fmnots; Jajchs Bradtakd, Oshkosb. 

On motion of B. W. Dakikls, the report was accepted; when 
. by ballot Uie persons named were unanimously elected. 

ssurr UBT — bxfobt of ooiuairxa. 

Your eommittee to whom was r«feiTe9 the ttxOt Uit, have bad Qie same 
under coDsideraUon, and beg leave to report that from the list of fmits 
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handed to the Secretaiy as auder colUvaUon in Uia sUte, tbej find 
many with which the; are entirel; imacqa^Dted, but jirobabl; adapt- 
ed to certain loctlltles, many of which may eventualiy be found troTthj of 
general etiltlvttion. *ThlB list baa been compiled by your Secretary alpha- 
betlcally, and we hare marked the different Tarletiea thns: 
"Extra hardy. 
••Profit. 
" • •FAmily nse. 

Those receiving no mark, we would recommend be conUnued under the 
test of farther trial, to be stated at a future meeting. We woqld recom- 
mend the adoption of the accompanying regolution. 

■ W. FnaATSON. 
B. W. DANIBLB, 
J. H. OBBORN. 
(• See Hat towardH the close of the volnme.) 

The resolution reported bj the committee, and pasea^ reGom- 
mended, vaa 

Beieleed, That we coaUnae our Apple Uat for the beat five and ten 
vaiietiea, for general cultlTatiou, the Bameaslast year, vli: 

Fnu,T.—LiH of 7W Varietia to whieh no Olgtetion. ii »Md«.— Bed 
Aatrachan, Ducheaa of 01denburgh> Fameaee, Tallman Street and Golden 
Russet. 

BexiOKD^Litt of Tm VarUtiet of Hardy Trta, and Worthy of Gmmd 
CwttwM.— Sops of Wine, Fall Stripe, St. Lawrence, Fall Orange, Flomb's 
Cider, Blue Pearmain, Seek-no -Farther, Ben Davis, Willow and Utter. 

Commereiai Ztri.— Bed ABtnutum, Haas, Fameuse, Ben Davis, Utt«r or 
Cooper and Walbrldge. 

Zitt for Family Ow.— Swuet June, Sweet Pear and BaUey Sweet. 

Bat for farther and more explicit information, vre reqneat each fruit- 
grower In the state, and eBpe<dally memljers of this soi^ety, to report tothe 
Becording Seoretary, within twenty days, a list of varieties they have 
under cnitivation. Stating first, best ten for general cultivation, and sec- 
ond, best l«n for market. 

The reflolution was adopted. 

(The response to the last olaase vill be fonnd in the eorrespoud- 
enoB towards the close of the volume. — Edftob.) 

BSSDLT OF COHS'BBBKCS COIOinTKS. 

The committee appointed to confer with the State Agricultural 
Society upon the question of Bending a delegate to Washington, 
report: 
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Mr. Pmidmt: Tour committee, appointed to confer with the board ot 
•Bricaltore, in reffard to sending a dalegftle to Waehlngtou to represent ;oa . 
in the agrieultuial meeting to be held in that ci^ on the 16th inetAnt, have 
performed that dutj', and Teepectfu]!}' report that the B^cultural hoard 
have had this matter under consideration, and iniorm joui committee that 
the PreBident of the Agricultural College will, in aJl probability attend that - 
meeting, by the appointment, or at least the sanction of the Qovemor, and 
that the Board of Agrlcnltore declines material aid. 

C. H. GHEEHHIN. 
Ohairman. 

Hr. PiKHBT. — ^Ii Tery much Id favor of sending a delegate to 
Wasbington. The Department is doing much towards the eelec- 
tion of seeds and plants, and is of the opinion, that bj a general 
representation from the rarious eooietiee at the proposed meet- 
ing, muoh good would be done. 

Mr. McAfee. — iVever saw so good an opportunity for the ac- 
tive, working members of Industrial Societies to take hold and 
do so much for the working classes. Here will be assembled the 
repreaentatives of all the agrlonltural and horticultural interests 
of tbe United States. Our society should show its hand and in- 
terest in the development of the higher education which is 
sought to be attained by the Commissioner in this call He is 
fully convinced that the WiBOonsin State Horticultural Sodety 
cannot afford to miss die opportunity to lend a helping hand. 

Messrs. Gbexhman, Titttlb and others were of the opinion 
that some good might be done ; but we must be " just before we 
are generous," and in the condition of our finances, cannot afford 
to pay the expense. 

Mr, WiLLET offered the following: 

Betohed, That in view of (he Importance of the merits of the cause for 
which the Convention Is called hy ComnUssioner "WAm.to Im held at 
Washington, D.C., Febroaij IS. that we appcdntH. H. HoAfee adelegate, 
with inttructians te snlimlt iu writing, to said Convention, each views *a he 
thinks will be condaclve te the advancement of the sdendBc objtct songht 



The resolution was adopted. 

PSAB8, PLUMS kSD CBKBBIXB. 

The discussion upon pears and plums was very brief, witliout 
any definite result. 
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Mr. MoAtke Bpdce in faigli praise of tlie Leib Cherrf, raited 
at Galena witb very good suooeae, adTertised at high prions, and 
may not be good for anytbing anywhere ; but information in re- 
gard to neV'TarictieB of &uit8 is what we want. Kentish is a 
good variety ; it has thick pulp, with small pit. German Morello 
not quite as good as Early Richmond and Kentish, but is very 
productive. Frait is very meaty and valuable. 

Mr. Fblch thought, to judge the future by the past, we have 
not much to hope for from these fruits. 

PRUNING— PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 



When we look at a tree with its hundreds or thousands of 
points of growth, how many of us reflect that here we have not 
only one individual life, a single existence, but that the tree is a 
community, a com{)ound life, made up of individuals capable of 
self-ex! etence after separation. If there is one erroneous habit iJf 
thought more common than any other, it is that of regarding an 
exogenous tree as a simple individual. We all think of it and 
apeak of it as oae organic body with all its vital impulses direct- 
ed to its general good. 

When the integuments of the apple seed are burst open, and 
the radical descends into the soil and takes a hold on it by means 
df its finer branches and absorbing filaments, the little bud or 
plumule is thrust upward into the light of day, atill enveloped 
in the i:wo thickened cotyledons, whose stores of plant food are 
being rapidly drawn upon fo feed the plantlet till it can spread its 
leafsge sufficient to enable it to draw upon the atmosphere for ita 
main supplies of food, and to elaborate the earth food sent up to 
the leaves for digestion. The plant at this period is a simple 
being. It has but one point of upward extension, its plumule 
bud, and every energy is given to the good of the whole indi- 
vidual aa a whole. . But no sooner is the leaf opened out than in 
its axil may be seen a bud, another point of extension in embar- 
go, and so on at eaoh leaf axil to the top of the young tree's 
growth, buds may be found ready to burst, next season, into a 
growth each for itself, though all as yet must depend upon the 
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OQinmon root, uid nuat suf^rt the oonuBOD root. Any bud may 
be reaoTed, and the growtli of those reiiuuHing ia not thereby 
cbecJEsd or faftrmed, tnd the removed bud, if placed under cir 
oueutaoees i&ToreUe to its life, will grow and make » new indi- 
viduft], in tuin to beoome a oonununity by edtkUiBhing Dumerons 
points of growth. Now, if a trea may be divided ao that every 
bod will, if i^ced under favoi^e cooditione, moke a new tree, 
it is plain tbt ia each bud remded the individtial life prinoiple, 
and the whole of the buds grew togetfarr, as a wdl ordered com- 
mnnity, wherein the private individual interest is never neg- 
leoled, and yet the labor of the individual ia always for the 
OODiiBun welfare. 

The labors of a Foubibb or a Gbeuley could never organize, 
even out of human reasoning beings, ao perfect a community as 
natore showa us in the trees. All the summer long the leaves 
are working up oarbonic aoid and ammonia from the atmosj^ere, 
which come in at their stamata and paes through cell walls with 
never a perforation in theni, and at the same time^re working 
Up potash, soda, magnesia, lime, nitric and phosphorio acids, 
iron, siUeia and other earthy ingredient*. And eaoh leaf works 
not oiily in the interest of its own anxiliary bud, to perfect that, 
but it builds up the bands and bundles of fibres which extend 
downward &om the base of the leaf stem clear to the root, and 
they w<»k it: oonmM>n for the root. 

Here th^ in tho tree we have a commnnity made up of as 
many individuals a« there are buds, supplied with an immense 
absorptive apparatus in common, by ivbioh earth food is taken 
up, and supplied with a like inmmise absorptive apparatus, not 
in ooranon, however, by wbi(^ terial food is taken up, the whole 
to be digested in the innometable stomachs, the ohlorophyl cells, 
and this complex structure is in our hands to be treated intelli- 
gently, and if pruned, pruned for a purpose. Of course it is a fair 
bargain between roots and leaves, a genuine " give and take '* af- 
£uT, in wfaiiih respOBsibilitjes and actions just balaaoe each other. 
The bursting bud,capaMe of independent existenoe under formi- 
dable circumstances, if it remain in the common wealth, adds to 
ike eonmon wealth by assisting to support ^e rout, which is in 
retara the anpport of all the buds. 
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But with all the friendly mutual relstioiw wbioh mark so weW 
and make our tree commumtj of lives ao bannoDiouB, there is 
never lost from a single bud tbe principle of self- aggrandizement 
wbioh seeks to build up tbe individual at the ezpeuse of ita fel- 
lows. While caob bud and its resultant branch is always in re- 
lations of harmony and mutual benefit with the rest of the tree 
as a whole, it la in relations of antafifonism and rivalry with every 
other growing point as an individual. The growing points are 
rivals for the favors of the roots, and let one but get the advan- 
tage, let it get a few inches above tbe others, and it will use all 
its increased energy in a pitiless effort to engross more and more 
of the root food, and thus starve off as much as possible the 
(>ther branches. 

Every careful observer, who has had much to do with trees, 
has noticed Ihis peculiarity, the rival action of the growing 
shoots, and upon it is based one system of pruning. Mow, if a 
limb is out off, or a shoot pinched back, or a bud taken out, it 
is always supposed to be ddne for an object, and it depends upon 
how well we understand the nature of tlie tree and its processes 
of growth and development, and consequently tow aoourat«Iy we 
can predict the effect of the excision, whether our pruning is 
wisely and rightly done, or not. The physician who cuts the 
human subject without first having a clear idea of the probable 
result of his operation, is practicing not surgery but butchery ; 
and the orchardist who outs limbs here and there without know- 
ing enough of the physiology of the tree to predict the effect of 
his pruning, is but a tree butcher. 

The very first requisite to the osre of trees is a olear knowl- 
edge of their anatomy and physiology j then upon this basis can 
be built a rational and successful system of culture and treatment. 
Neither experience alone, nor study alone, can give that desirid>le 
basal knowledge; both expe.ienoe and study are requisite, and 
while experience has t«ught us the rivalry of the branohes, study 
has given us all we have of explanation of tbe causes for it, uid 
assists us in taking advantage of this trait of character to secure 
desired results in form and gron th. 

Let us suppose a few oases. A tree has one shoot which has 
in some way obtained the mastery over its fellows, and is grow 
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ing thriftily away from them, and making on awkward shaped 
top. We nataraHy Btop its grrowth. Asd why ? Becanae tbe 
energy which was extending to it undue proportions, should be 
diverted to the laggards. The simple removal of the terminal 
growing bud is often all that is necessary to allow the other 
brsnehes to oatch up. Again we often find among our ever- 
greens like tbe spruoe, that the few original direct growing pointa 
are extending rapidly, while tbe laterals Ate growing slowly, and 
the general appearance ie'straggling and thin. By stopping the 
predominating shoota (at the proper season) we stimulate the 
laterals, and the tree is made thicker and more symmetrical. But 
this treatment should not be too long neglected, else the main 
shoots become too gross, and the laterals too puny, to make it 
easy to reform the growth. 

It frequently Ofjours that in " forming the head," as it is called, 
on apple trees, a number of branches coming out of the stem 
very 'near to each other, all extend upwards with about the 
same vigor and maintain about the aame relative height. The 
result, if this state of things continnes, will be a tree with, too 
many main limbs too close together, and so placed that one ' 
interferes with another at their base. As they enlarge, the joint 
becomes very aoDte, bark is enclosed between them, and a heavy 
crop of fruit, or a heavy sleet or OTon a heavy wind may split 
and ruin them. A little judicious pinching of all tips, except that 
nearest the center, if done in time, will give that shoot the 
advantage, and it will become a " leader," out of which side 
branches will grow more nearly at right angles and will thus be 
more strongly united to the body. In variouH ways, and on 
moat trees at srane time in their life history, this system of 
proning, applied with judgment, may be exoeedingly useful, but 
to apply it properly the operator must realize that tus inteUigent 
aotioo is interfering among the rival individualities for the benefit 
of tbe interests of the oommunity. 

As a rule, prevention is better than remedy, and the di- 
recting of the vital forces in a tree so as to produce desired 
resnlta, is always preferable to the remedial action of the knife, 
saw and chisel. In how &r we may modify growth and form, 
by the proper treatment of growing buds and shoots, depends 
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grea% upon whftt speciflB or variety of tree or vine we are treat- 
IDJE, but hov muoh eifty be dcoe thiB vkj will Mtonisb the ines- 
pwieooed hortiouUuf ist. 

The Absorbing or feeding spiwntuB of the roots is a most 
wonderful ooostructioa, and u yet we only half ^fprecaate its 
character, we have levriied enough to be able to reoogniae adap' 
taition of a means to an end. We all kiiow that roots divide as 
Hwy proceed outward aod downward from the tree till they be- 
eome very omaU, mere thread-like processes, but Hew of us have 
observed that awagr out near ^ fine-growing tips of the fibres, 
they &re studded thiddy with minute elongated cells, seldom 
larger then the strutd af a spider web, whieh filameuta proceed 
off in every direction among the pairticles of whI to forage food, 
to get which they actually hare the power to dissolve' oertMU 
rodcB, or the particles in the smI derived frimi these rocks. Few 
persons have ever seen these root fllanenta, and we must de- 
pmd upon 1^ reseuohea of the micFulogiste for our knowledgo 
of their form, as we must depend upon the researuhee of the 
ehemitts and vegetable physu^c^sts for a knowledge of their 
MtioB. Says Liebig : " We frequently find in meadows, smooth 
hate stones with their surfaces covered with a net-work of small 
fnrrows. When tiiese stones are oewly taken out of tbe grount 
we find that et^ furrow corresponds to a rootlet, whiob appean 
as if it had eaten its way into the stone." Sacks tried e^ieri- 
HkentB with dolaoidie (carbonate of lime and magcenia), magoe- 
site, (oaiixmatie of magaeua), ostralite, (pho^ihfitaof lime),g}^- 
wim and ghist ; uslog poJibhed plal«e, bo [daced that the root« of 
yarious plants oauM rtmupon their surface. After eever^ week* 
the plates were examined, and all but the gypaum aad glass w«re 
plainly oorroded whene the roots Uy upon them, even the root 
filacnantc le£b Ihear marks in a roughening of the iurfaee they 
tondbed. Now the Mtien at these delicate root filaments, and in 
fact the action of all parts of the roots whieAi are active in ab- 
8ori)iui, la largely dependent upon the proportion of leaf surfhce 
to root BUi&oe. . 

To maintain tlie mdios and even the vitality (rf the radioal ab- 
aorptive systen, the lea&ga must be suffioient to maiaiain evap- 
oration, sad thas assist in keeping up tlie oitcnlation of fluids 
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throughout th« plant, u it must kIso be luffleieut to digest oe 
eUborste t^ eartii food seat up to the ohlorophyl ceUa. Dc^hi'TO 
a pbtot of its leaves in the nudat of the growiog seasisi, and an 
immense amout <tf ro«t snifaM must beeome useless and die. 
Q£ course in that case the pUst reoeivee a severe oheoli:, and al- 
though it may have vitality raiougfa to partially reoover, it hfW> 
rec^ved a shook which acts te promote Iruiti^ at a means of 
pMpetuating the race. 

The pomologiat's axiom, " prune in winter for growth, and la 
suBuaer for fruit," ie b»Bed upcm the prin<a[deB of physiology 
hinted at alwve. Winter pruaiog ia simply removing some of 
the rivftl branches, while the tree is at rest, when both leaves uid 
toot filuneats are absorbed, theraby enablii^ the renasuiifi^ rivals 
to burst into more luxuriant growth when epring WTires. Sum* 
mex ftf luiing is the imtoval of a masB of active working leavesi 
thereby destroying a merely corresponding mass of active root 
swiace, aod thus threatening the life of the tree, and diverting 
its remaining energies in the direotiou of the produotioa of soed. 
It makes no difference ie effect whether the excision ie fiom iJm 
roots or from tJbe limbs, if it takes place in the midst of active 
g^wth. The disturbanoe in the tree's fuootions will be mu^ 
tlie same, in either case, and in no way csa we look for bepeSts 
except it be in the way <d increase^ fruitage, The removal of a 
&w leaves or a few roots will not perhaps prodooe any disceii». 
ble harm, but as the principle is the same* whether £ew oc mwiy 
leaves are removed, all summer pnuiing should be avoided as 
mush as pcwsiUe, except with t^ speoifio object of getting finit 
at the expfliwe of vitality. 

Another point of difference between summw sad winter prun- 
wg, lias in the different cmiditions us to available nutrition in 
whifdi the plant is at the different seasons. The *' ripening npof 
ilie wood," for winter, ie an operation with a two -fold purpose. 
First, the plant pats itself into the aafost possible chonioAl con- 
dition to endure a kvw and flucKuating tempcratuiVt Ta do t^ 
its 03ustituent <»'gaaiQ con^uMtionB ara ohaoged from what thftr 
W^e in Bummier, aod eepeoiiJIy is this ibti OMe with tJte cell coo- 
tents of BiU parts above pound. If wro were to overtake an ap- 
ple brae vhen its season's extension was but haJf mad^ it wonld 
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opon thawing be de&d as is pouible for a tree to be. And vhy? 
Because most if not all ot the cell oontents when frozen were in 
auoh ohemioal oondition that lov temperature produced disorgan- 
ization and death. Bat the same tree, if it conld have ripened 
up its wood, might have easily withstood many degrees minus, 
aod thawing out, have been *s live as ever. 

The second purpose of wood ripening is the storing in the tree 
and roots of prepared plant food suffioienttopushout the leaves, 
and the root fllamentfi neztspiing. As the little seedling makes 
its first start in life upon the reserved capital stored away in ite 
ootyledons, and when that ia exhausted, being then provided 
with absorbing organs, it forages from air and earth; so 
every bud upon the tree must depend upon the reserve plant- 
food stored away the season before, to make its spring push, and 
then after tbo leaves are opened out it regularly feeds from air 
and earth, 

JS we prune in winter, we remove oertain brantdies, and cer- 
tain buds all containing a part of the pabulum auited for the early, 
spring growth, but we do not remove any part of the plant-food 
stored in stem or root, oonaequently there remains more of the 
material for starting spring growth in proportion to the buds to 
be supplied than there was before the praniog took place; so of 
oourse the buds start out briskly with a surplus of food which 
m^es great large healthy leaves, and the stimulus is by action 
and re-action kept up all through the season's growth. 

Not BO in the summer pruning. No extra stores of nutriment 
are on hand to prodoee extra growth. The tree at ttM season is 
using up material day by day as it is gathered, and it has no sur- 
jdus on hand, and then the filaments which cannot live and act if 
not supported by active leaves, must droop and die. Leaves 
and branches (which may be regarded as systems of leaves) have 
a local influence upon growth. The duty of the leaf is first to 
build up the bud in its axil, and then to build on downward, 
wood and bark, to the roots, and there to build out abaorbing 
smfeoe. To illustrate this loosl infinenoe of leaves, I have tried 
some experiments with grapes. I tested tbe effiscts upon the fruit 
after it had set in the spring, of removing all but oertain selected 
leaves. As a result I found that a banoh of grapes depends more 
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upon the leaf growing dirootly above the bunofa on the same side 
at the Dext node, than it did upon all the oHier learee in its 
neighborhood. Next in usefulness seemed to be the leaf oppo- 
site the bunch, while if all the leaves exoept those below the 
bunch were removed, no good bunch oould be obtained. So 
, much for the vine, but the same, or rather, similar evidences of 
the local action of the leaf have been observed in other plaota, If 
we keep all the leaves off one side of a shoot of a truer ranked 
aUentate leaved tree, like the elm, we shall get a shoot bent over 
like a hoop, whioh if out across at the end of the growing season 
will be found to have made the largest sliare of its deposit of 
wood on the aidewhere the leaves remained, leaving the heart 
much nearer the defoliated side. Again, if we keep the limbs 
off one side of an apple tree, we will find in making a section 
that the pruned side has made but slight growtb. Who has not 
seen the outer trees of a thicket bending away from the thicket F 
and one cause is, that on. the eide which was crowded, the leaves 
oouM not act properly, that side of the tree was weakened, while 
on the other side every leaf oould act and better growth could oc- 
cur, and the preponderating weight helped to bow the tree. 

But it is useless to multiply examples of the local influence of 
the leaf and the limb; they are too much facts to need proving, 
and the only question is whether we will av«l ourselves of the 
facts when we study how best to form the .tree. We can have 
the stocky, sturdy form, which, leaving the ground with a large 
diameter, rapidly becomes smaller at the top, or we can have the 
puny form with about the same size at collar as at top of trunk. 
Which will we have? I, for one, prefer a tree whioh has mass 
and strength at the lower part of the body, and to form such ^ 
tree it 18 necessary to preserve the side branches clear do\7n as 
local feeders, until the strength of the body is assured, and then 
they mar be gradually removed. In the meantime a true head 
should be formed, and these feeding limbs should in any case 
be removed before the duramen or heart colored wood can be 
seen in them. The other kind of trees, with the slender trunks 
of uniform size, are made in crowded nurseries and there is no 
need of instructions as to how to make them. 

Certain piinoiples of pruning are based upon priooiples self* 
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evident to every one who thinks. The fork or shsrp orotch 18 
always to lose one branoh.and the younger the better, and when- 
ever limbs interlock or ofaafe, the least important must be ic 
moved. The tops, which have been thrown over towards ihe 
flortheaat, and out of balance by the severe southwest winds, 
shontd be so shortened in, while the greatest reserve force is in 
tlie tree, that the southwest Hmbq are encouraged to grow and 
restore the balance. Sap shoots, " robber shoots," -as the Ger- 
mans call them (which, by the way, are often evidence of ex- 
cessive or misdirected pruning,) should always be removed, bet- 
ter while still herbaceous, but if not then, tbey should stay till' 
lAie leaves are off in the autncm. 

It is not often that we have to complain of excessive fertility 
of soils, but there are occasionally cases where excessive nitrifi- 
cation of the soil has had the effect to prevent fruitage. The 
influence of an excess of nitric acid is always as much adverse to 
infloresenoe and fruitage a=) it is promotive of growth, and 
whether its cause is too much raw animal manures or some other 
reason, the trees whicb make such magnificent growth and fail to 
fruit, must have a check. Many ways have bera devised to give 
such a check, but among them all perhaps the very best is suita- 
ble root-pmning just before the growth commences in the spring. 
The result will generally be fruit the second season, and often 
too much fruit, so that without judicious thinning the tree will 
be injured by overbearing. Now I hope no hearer will conclude 
that I think excessive nitrification, as a cause of barrenness, is 
very common, for I do not so think; but that It sometimes oocura 
I am well convinced. On some soils it would be impossible, and 
that is probably the case with most Wisconsin soils. Of all sub- 
stances requisite in the nourishment of plants, nitric acid is as 
likely to be deficient as any, and at the same time it is among 
tbe most valuable. 

There is much of good sense in the remark attributed to a 
Pennsylvania Dutchman, who said that he believed in pruning 
his trees " with tbe com cultivator, the manure fork and the 
hoe." That is, he did not prune at all, except as he might hap- 
pen to out off or break small roots by thorough surface culture. 
"Bui yet I hope no Wisconsin orohardists will follow that plani 
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ezft'Ttly, for the " no pruning " people are just as much exti«m> 
ists as are those wbo cut and alasli indisormunatelj, and neither 
extreme hax ia its favor the wammt of the hest attainable 
knowedgQ. 

ladividual trees differ, locationa differ, varieties and speciee 
differ, and b; reason of these differences the best of judjfment is 
requisite to determine the thing to do in each case. Knowing 
first what will be the probable effect of pruning under the given 
ciroumBtances, it remains to decide whether that effect is desira- 
ble. Should a tree a^^ar to be too full of twigs, so that many 
of them are making a puny growth, though pruning is the reme- 
dy indicated, it is not ulways to be applied. For, if the trees 
occupy an exposed, windy, draughty situation, it had better be 
left with its crowded top, than have a part cut away, and have 
the winds let in ; hut if any part is to be removed from a crowded 
top, it should be taken from the outside by judicious thinning. 
Why from the outeidef Because fruitage should be encouraged 
as near the body of the tree as- possible, on the general principle 
that the CEUiying business between root and &uit and root and 
leaf, may be on as short a line as possible. An actual saving to 
the vital forces of the tred must result from eoonomy in carriage, 
and the force thus saved is expended in fruitage or better growtli. 
One other department of pruning remains to be noticed, the 
pruning necessary in cases of tree starvation, which oases are un-* 
fortunately, very much more cc»nmon than those of overfeeding, 
alluded to a few pagts back. Lot tie traveler speed in whatever 
direction he will, and he can, if observant, see plenty of cases 
where pony, unhealthy growth, and early decay, tell their story 
of bad tree masters. 

The soil may be but poorly suf^iied with some one or more of 
its plant food constituents, or its plant food though plenty may 
not be in an available form, and the tree soon exfaaus's home 
supplies md is compelled to post away on at a great loss oi 
force for more food. Gered erops, or the grasses may be robbing 
the eur&oe soil of the plant fbod which, if not arrested and used 
up by them, would go lower to the tree roots. Lack of oulture, 
vrltk laok of muktb, may influcDce the metdianical and chemical 
oharaoter of the soil that it is not enough capable of absorbing 
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and holding oxygen, ammonia, carbonic acid gas, or water, Mid 
its idleness is culminating in barrenneBs. 

But whicheTer be the cause, -whenever the fact becomes patent 
that the tree lacks food, it not oalj is necessary to supply tbe 
food, but It is further necessary to resort to pruning as a atim' 
ulus to better growth, and to remove growth now unhealthy. 
In all such cases the pruning should be done during the seascn 
of rest BO *hat aTailable stores in the trees can set to increase the 
vigor of the buds remaining, and as a rule no more cutting 
should take place than is necessary to remove aiseased wood, 
and to remove the excess of buds always found on starved trees, 
and always rather " trim down " than " trim up." 

To attempt fully to canvas^ the subject of pruning, both as to 
principles involved, and as to the best practioe, would be to write 
a big book. Such a work is beyond the limits of an essay, and 
beyond the time and talents of tbe writer, hence many of the 
most interesting and profitable phases of tree surgery must pass 
unnoticed here, and I wilt release your attention when I shall 
have mentioned one method of special pruning which may seem 
in some sense to conflict with principles enunciated near the be- 
. ginning Oi this paper. I refer to the "bud pruning" of the 
raspberry (which, by the way, Dr. Hull says is not bod pruning 
at all.) Any course of treatment which will cause a greater de- 
• position of prepared plant food ic a young raspberry cane will add 
to the next year's fruitage, and as a certain system of stopping 
early growth Causes agreatthickeaing of wood near the ground, as 
might be expected, more and better fruit is the result. Although 
this pruning, what tbere is of it, is performed during growth, it 
does no barm to the plant because the only part removed is the 
soft-growing tip, and growth is thereby merely diverted to other 
points, and not checked as it would be by extensive defoliation. 
The object is increased fruit of better quality. The method is to 
remove the growing tip of eaob young collar shoot when it is 
eight inches high, then when laterals have grown out one foot 
long remove their tips and the wortc is done for that season. It 
is sll done before June 15tb. He uinal shortening in the spring 
following, and the breaking out of old dead wood, leaves a tHooe 
strong bush whiofa needs no trellis, and will give the most lus- 
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oious berries the variety is capable of. I repeat these directiooB 
because it often takes repetition to bring a good thing to public 
notice. 

The reading of this paper was listened to attentively, after 
which, the 

EKPOET OF COUmi^EB ON FBTJIT 

Was presented. 

The committee on Fraits beg leave to report that thej have examined all 
that were on the tables, and lonnd the following; 

A. O. TuTTi^, Baiaboo, exhibits Fameuae in good condition; and Wat- 
bridge, but the last has been injured 'b; keeping too narai. 

H. H. Qm-emman, Whitewater, has Danver Sweet, Bethlemite, Lady 
Washington and Ben Davis, »J1 in fine condition. 

Dr. Chablbs Andsbwb, Mafengo, HI., exhibits Siberian apples, (Maren- 
go), past Its season, but the same fruit canned, is now very good. 

H. M. Thomfsok, MUvaokee, has several varieties of apples, Qained,and 
three vaiielieB seedlings. 

E. W. Daniels, Anroraville, exhibits several ■varieties for name. 

B. Wilcox, Trempealeau, has a nne collection of apples, among them, 
the Phcenis, with wMiih the committee is not acquainted. 

(I saw the Phcenii growing in nurasiy and orchard in the grounds of Mr. 
Wilcox, the lastfall, and found it very promieiQ£,and think it well worthy 
of trial in the norlhwest. Tree was thrifty and wood well ripened. — 
Editor.) 

B. F. F£LCa, Stevens Point, exhibits 20 VarietieB of Crab apples, canned, 
very fine in appearanee, of large size. Yonr committee was not allowed to 

Q. P. Peffer, Pewankee, exhibits twelve named varieties of apples, and 
prominent among them is the " Pewaukee," in )(ood condition. 

(The interest attached to the Pewankee, Induces me to insert a cut, the 
drawing of whieh was taken from a spei^men below the medlom size. The 
tree resembles the Duchess of Oldenburg very closely in growth, and the 
frolt will, I think, prove an aeqnipition to onr list of winter varieties. — 



C. Watbks, Sprlogville, Vernon county, exhibits several varieties of 
apples for name. 

The Hilton Farmers' Clnb exhibit twelve varietes of named apples, and 
the JaneBvnie grape, bunches perfect but frnlt somewhat Bhiiveled. 

H. BabthoiiOXew, Lodi, has a good oolleetloD of apples, and among 
them the BpttB«ibnTg. 
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Gxo. BOBBiKB, Mftioaiuile, eihibita aiae YuietieB of Apides In good con- 
ditJoB. 

Q. W. Pdtnam, Ash Qrove, exbibita seven Taiieti«B of apples, all named 
and in good oondltton. 

0. H. GREBNMAN, 
A. O. TUTTLE, 
L. WOODARD. 




FHg. 13.— P«*aufe«. 

Fruit m'dlam to large ; TOQud, obovate, waved, cavi^ trmall ; baain shal- 
low and HlJElitlj plaited ; calji rather large ; stem variable in lenglli, with 
a fleshj Babetasce on onteide, sometimes eo la^e aa to tnm it clear to one 
side, from one-half to one inch long ; skin doll red on a bright yellow 
. ground, with wbitLsh dots all over; flesh yellowish white, with a rich, mild, 
snb add flavor ; Jannary U> Jane. Tree an upright centre ; branches at 
almoBt right angles ; vrood. very hard ; shoots dark, ^aooth with veiy whits 

HKPOBT OF COMMITTBK ON ESTIBION OV PRBMITTM WST. 

Tonr committee, appointed to revise Iha preminm list, beg leave to re- 
port that they have made but few alterations from last year, as it was found 
to have given general saUtfaalisB. 

Iq order that it may be a little broader, and to accommodate a portien of 
eibibitoTB, for reasons whom was before bo i^aee, wa tecommeod another 
.class, as Non-eamnMi'dal; Pn>feMl<m4l CDlUvalors, Intending to leaob that 
ekwelfloilauwhoare prolaedowtliln their wUifig, yet who donolcany 
' on the' busineta for iti ennmetdal value. We would aUo reooBMnend that 
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m aweepstake prenilum be offered [or the beet exhibition of ttailB, competi- 
Uon to be opened to all eiliibitore, Irom whatever claea. All of which Ib re- 
spectful I j submitted. 

W. FINLATSON, 
G. P. PEFFEB, 
H. H. McAFBE. 
The report of the committee wns accepted. 

(Its recommendationB have been adopted. The publishing of the pre- 
mium list is omitted at thin time, bnt it will be found in the pamphlet of 
premiums of the State Agricultural Bocie^ for 1873. For copies, addrees 
the Secretaiy. — EmrOR.) 

A paper was read on 



INSECTS MOST NOXIOUS TO FRUIT-GROWERS. 

. BT D. B, WIEE, LACON, lUJUOIS. 

I am not your State Entomologist, neither am I your State 
Hortioulturiet, neither do I pretend to be a learned entomologist, 
but do pretend to be a practical fruit grower. 

No one can expect to be successful in any avocation in life 
until he hae at least mastered the rudiments of his trade, or oall- 
ing; till he has learned the use of his tools, and the work to be 
performed with them. Intending to follow fruit-growing as my 
business, I have made it a. part of my duty to study the habits of 
all the insects titat are noxious to fruit or fruit trees. In these 
studies I have troubled myself but little with the technicalities 
of books, loDg Latin and Greek names, but have gone to nature's 
own great bock for my lessons, there met our puny, though not 
to be despised enemies; learned their habits, their vulnerable 
points, how and when to make the most seccessful attacks against 
them. I have not dispised the instructions and attainments of 
others working in .the same field ; bat knowing that we are all 
liable to make mistakes, it has been my rule to take nothing for 
granted, bnt to prove all things for myself. 

You need not expect that I shall give you knowledge bo po* 
tent that you may sit in the house in your easy chair, and see all 
inseot depredators driven &om your orchards and gardens, as if 
by magio «pelL No, there is no royal or hu^ man's road to ex- 
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emptioiv from the depredations of noiious insects. Keeping clear 
of them means work ; constant care and vigilance, forethought 
and persistence. And often when we have -done our very best, 
the result is fat from satisfactory. With some of our insect ene- 
mies, without whole neighborhoods join in the work as one man, 
and work persistently and collectively, but little can be done; 
one orchard uncared for in a neighborhood, nill produce enough 
noxious insects to seed down the whole country round. All of 
the insects I shall treat of to-night are not local in their habits, 
but can fly readily from orchard to orchard, seeking the proper 
place in which to deposit their eggs, for- it is the young larvie, 
or grubs, that do the damage, not the full grown, matured injects 



I shall bo forced to use some technical words and names in 
treating o( these insects, ibnt will try and explain them fully as 
we proceed. Suffice it to say here that a larvae is the young of any- 
thing that goes through a transformation before reaching a ma- 
ture state, thus a caterpillar is a larviB, so are grubs, maggots, 
young wingless grass-hoppers. Most insects are first an fgg, 
then a larvss, next a pupal or chryanlid aud then the perfect or 
matured insect, technically called the imago. We will first con- 
sider 

nu BOUSD nSADBD AFPtK TBBB BORBB. 

{Saperda bioitlata.) 

The apple tree borer, or two striped Saperda is the most de- 
structive enemy the apple tree orchardist has to contend with, in 
the West, and perhaps throughout the Union. 

As an instance of its ravages, I would refer to my orchard of 
10,000 apple trees. It is my opinion that if this orchard had 
been left entirely without care from the first day of last July, for 
three years, that at the end of that time, not more than one-half of 
the trees would be alive, and not more than one in fifty bat would 
be more or less injured &om the ravages of thjs beetle, and I have 
no doubt the same would be true of almost any orchard situated 
on light soil. 

An insect so destructive as this cannot be too well known by the 
people, nor its habits too well understood. Having oloaely stud- 
ied it through all iia transformation, I shall try and give its cor- 
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reot natural history; and the best knOTrn means for preventing * 

its attacks, and for its destruction. (See fig. 14.) Fig 1 is the 
beetle or imago of the borer. The two striped Saperda (Saperda' 
biviUata) is one of our prettiest beetles, and has such peculiar 
form and markings, as to be readily recognized, after being once 
seen. All the beetles having the same general form of this, are 
destructive borers; chat is their larvse (young) are, but this 
alone of the genus preys on the apple tree. I give Harris's de- 
scription of the beetle : " The brown and white striped Saperda , 
has the upper side of its body niarked with two longitudinal ■ 
white stripes between three of a light brown color, while the faoei 
the antennsB, the under side of the body and the legs are white. 
The beetle varies in length from a little more than one-half to 
three quarters of an inch." TBe beetles in this locality average 
a little larger than this; and as my observations differ quite es- 
sentially in some points, from all who have written of this bee- 
tle, I will give them : 

The beetle comes forth here fiom the tree from the middle of 
May until the middle of July, some specimens being retarded in 
their development by cool spring and summer weather until ihe 
latter date; but in average seasons the majority of'thcm make 
their appearance between May 30th and July 20th. The beetles, 
according to most authors, feed on the leaves of the apple 
and quince; also on the leaves of mountain ash, the thorns, 
native ciabs, shad bush, and other indigenous trees and shrubs 
of the pomese or pear family which was its food before the intro- 
duction of the apple and quince. If they so feed it has escaped 
my observation, yet I have no reason to doubt that they do. 
The beetles seldom fly except by uight, remaining hidden 
through the day among the leaves, though I have taken the 
male in tUe middle of the forenoon on the wing. They are good 
flyers, having ample wings. 

In from ten days to two weeks after reaching maturity the 
beetles copulate, and soon thereafer the female commences to lay 
her eggs mostly by night on the stem of the tree near the 
ground, usutdly fiom one to ten inches from the ground, de- 
positing one in a place, and one to a tree, if it is small, but if 
large, three or four. If the beetles are numerous, different 
females will often lay their eggs on the same tree at different 
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periods, sometimes as long as two months or more apart. I 
bare foand as th&uj aa tweoty-seven young borers of eight 
diffe^nt sizes in one tree in September, a fact that has probably 
given rise to mtieh of the confusion concerning this ioseot. How 
many eggs this beet'.e lays, I have not been able to determine, 
probably about one hundred. The eggs sooii hatch out little, 
fleshy, dirty, whitish yellow, cyliudric^ grubs or larvse, with a 
small, dark chestnut brown Itead, the body having thirteen rings 
or segments, the one next the head being targe, the next two 
narrow, the rest large, with two warts, each on both the upper 
and under side, covered with very short sharp stiff bristles; the 
thirteenth segmeut is short and cylindrical. The grubs have no 
feet, the warts, with their hair, and contraction and expansion of 
the segments are their only means of locomotion, therefore when 
out of their burrows they are entirely helpless. 

As soon as hatched, the young grubs be^n to gnaw their way 
into the bark of the tree whinh they readily do, by means of their 
strong, sharp jaws. They do not usually penetrate directly 
through, but reach the liber cr inner bark half an inch distant 
from the point of entrance. In their passage through the bark 
they shove their excrement and refuse out through the opening 
cf their burrow, and being of a glutinous nature it collects around 
its mouth in a mass as large as half a bean (Fig. 14, letter e, 
Fig. 5), or in the shape of a tear, (Fig. 14, letter f, Fig. 5). 
These excretions are usually an orange color, and are at once 
recognized by the experienced eye. 

The great majority of young larvie reach the liber (inner bark) 
about September first, and have generally all reached it by 
October first. Ths first half of October is the best time to search 
for and destroy them. Until that time they have doneibut little 
if any damage, and their location is readily detected by their 
excretions on the trunk of the tree. They are readily found and 
dispatched by shaving off the outer bark with a sharp knife. My 
plan of operation has been to go over my orchards each July or 
August and, with a. sharp hoe, clean any weeds, grass or other 
litter and a little soil from around the trunks of earth tree, and 
then in October search carefully and kill the borers. 

We have often seen it stated that some particular varieties of 
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^^le were not injored bj the borer. The obftemng searcher 
after the young borers, ]«te in the &11 will hardly fail to see the ' 
reason why. In all thrifty, 
late growing varieties, as 
soon as the yowig~1:idrer 
penetrates the young bark, 
its burrow is filled with 
sap and it is drowned. 
This IS the reaaon why 
trees o3 high dry, poor 
soil suffer more than those 
on rich, deep soil, und why 
the borers will never be so 
destructive on the prairies, 
as in the poorer soils of 
the timber. This ^so ex- 
plains why trees in grass 
are injured more than 
those kept vigorous by 
cultivation. Bat it mat- 
ters not how vigorous the 
tree, if the young borer is ' 3^,2 

early enough ih the seunn pig. 14. 

to secure a lodgment in the alburnum before the last downwarf 
flow of watery sap, which happens just before the fall of the leaf, 
he is safe. On reaching the alburnum, or the new layer of sap- 
wood, the young larvfe, usually works its way downward, striving 
to penetrate into the trunk of the tree lower than the surface of 
the ground, where it safely passes the winter. I give in (Fig. I-l) 
Fig, 4, the siee and shape of two average larvse, taken on the 
twentieth of September, trhen ihey had Secured a lodgttient in 
tfae alburnum, and also are shown the lengths of different speci- 
mens taken on the same d^y. The seoond - season the larvae en- 
larges the burrow mosdy vertically, or up and down the stem of 
the ti'oe, and during the summer, feeds generally by night in the 
upper part of iJ, and in the heat of the tiay in the lower part or 
just und&r the surfaoe of the soil. By fall its burrow will be 
from three to six inches long. During the summer the refuse is 
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shoved out throo^h the boleB in the bark in pellets shaped lilce 
grains of oats, thougb larger. These we almost invariably find 
in pairs lying parallel, with their pc>iiits toward the tree as at ff, 
(Fig. II) Fig. 5. This point troubled my friend, the iamected 
Dr. Walsh, exceedingly. I paid considerable attention to tbe 
investigation of this subject the last sdsson,. and found that the 
reason was, the l^ve has two adjacent holes as at A, (Fig. li) 
Fig, 5, from which the pellets were thrown. Any of the larvae 
that were pa§8ed the fall before, can be readily found by these 
pellets when going over the oroh<trd in October, at wHich time 
they will have reached the size and form shown at (Fig. 14:) Fig. 
3, which is an average specimen in thickness and length. Spe- 
cimens vary considerably at this age, the extremes are shown at 
J. If we examine our larvffi at the opening of the second spriug 
of its life, we shall find it reduced in length nearly ooe-half by 
contraction of the rings of its body from want of food during 
winter. But it eats voraciously, and by fall assumes tbe size and 
shape shown in (Fig. 14) Fi^^. 2. - At this age they are all very 
nearly of a size. During this, their last summer and fall thay do 
their principal damage by widening their burrows on every side, 
destroying the alburnum deposited the year before, and ofteu tbe 
layer under it. If there is one in a tree, at thi8.age,aiid the tree 
is not more than one. inch and a half in diameter, the borer'usu- 
^y kills it by girdling it entirely around, exoept about one- 
fourtb of an inch on one side. One borer ia a large tree does 
not materially injure it, but generally in such trees there are from 
two to five, if there are any, and they girdle all around to within 
one-fourth inch of each other's burrows, and thus kill the tree. 
These larvte do not eat the woody fiber of the tree; they tear it . 
down with their sharp, homy, outside pair of jaws, and then se- 
lect out their proper food with their inner pairs of jointed, fleshy 
jaws which are armed with ^larp h>ng hodcs or teeth. The 
refuse, coarse woody fiber, is thrown oat. The exorement of the 
grub is not thrown out hut packed firmly away in some unused 
portion of the burrow. 

Tbe larv£e during the fast fall of its life eats vi»aciotisly until 
cold weather. It then houses itself carefully away until spring. 
As soon as the weather becomes mild, it begins to cut a oylindri- 
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oal burrow from three to six inobes long, usually up the trunk of 
the tree, but eojietimea directly through it, ending it just un- 
der the outside bark, leaving the bark about the thiokDess of 
writing paper. It .then draws back about an inch, places some' 
coarse chips before and behind it, and passes into the pupce state. 

In the pupse stile the Saperda is inactive. While in this state 
it is often attacked and destroyed by i*fl, (so far as I have observed) 
only natural enemy, one of the smaller woodpeckers. But aa this • 
bird only destroys them after all their mischief is done, it results in 
no great beaefit. Aher remaining in the pupse state from two to 
six weeks, it changes into the imago or perfect beetle state. The 
beetle being armed with sharp, strong jaws, it cuts its way 
through the thin layer of bark, and emerges, copulates and lays 
the eggs for another generation of its destructive progeny. 

While giving its history I have given my mode of disposing 
of the larvffi, to wit : cleaning away from the trees in mid-summer, 
searching for and cutting them out with a strong, ^harp knife in 
October. I have not herttofore used any means to prevent the 
parent beetle from depositing her eggs on the tree, fearing that 
all such remedies for preventing, would only bo partial. But I 
have been so repeatedly assured by the late Etr. Walsh, that if 
the trees wpre thoroughly coated with a solution made of com- 
mon bar soap, melted down with water enough to make a thick 
paint, the middle of May, it would entirely prevent the Saperda 
&Dm laying her eggs, and that if she did, the alkali of the soap 
would destroy them, I have no doubt of this being a hct. It • 
would be full as much labor as my old plan, but the soap would 
be of very great benefit to the tree. Perhaps Cresylio soap would 
be better,* , 

In the timber lands of the west, eternal vigilance is the prioe 
of appTe trees at the present time, for no matter how thoroughly 
you destroy all the larvse in your orchard, the thousands of crab 
and thorn bushes around it will breed beetles enough to thor- 
oughly stock it each year. A tree found almost entirely girdled 
by'borers cau generally be saved if the borers are taken out and 
the tree banked up sic inches above the highest point of injury, 
with soil, before the middle of July. Such a tree will be r^dily 
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DOtiofld, by the yellow color of its foHage io June atiu Jnly, A 
portion of the top should be removed eatly the next springs 

I have fonnd that in some cold wet eeBsons that the SaperdalA 
-'go retarded in ber transformations that she is sometimeB unable 
to lay Irer eggs in lime for the larrffi to hatch and become mature 
enough to pass the winter in safety. The larvse feeds amongat 
and tears down the sap-wood of the tree, which, as is wdl 

• known, is the most vital part of the tree. Therefore, a thrifty, 
low-headed troe, which always baa a greater thickness of sap 
wood than a high-beaded one, is no^Jojured so badly as a high- 
beaded one, and the principal reason that high-headed trees have 
more borers in them, is becaose, from natural reasons, tbey caii'- 
not be so thrifty as low-headed ones, and the borers therefore are 
not drowned out. Let me warn those, in . oonclDsion, who have 
not examined their trees for this peat, *o do so this spring, about 
the time the trees are in bloom, carefully, and destroy them. Do 
not wait until fall, for by that time you may lose valuable trees. 
But be sure to look over your trees each October. I look ovef 
mine twice eaoh fall as the only means of safety. I know of 
whole neighborhoods on the prairies where the farmers are en- 
tirely discouraged from planting apple trees by this pest alone; 
their trees perish, and they know iiot the cause. You can read- 
ily perceive thit an orchard or a neighborhood of orchards given 
up to this insect unmolested, would soon be destroyed, breeding, 
ae they do. like all other noxions insects, very fast. As I have 

' said before, I know of but one >:atural enemy to it, the Downey 
ot Hairy Woodpecker, Pieus Villosns, but unfortunately for the 
lazy fruits-grower, this valuable and "pretty bird is not plentiful 
enyugb to keep the borer in subjection. I slandered it when I 
said it only attacked the borer in the pupffi state. Last fall I saw 
this little bird take nine out of ten different-sized larvse from one 
tree, and it would have taken the tenth had I not approached too 
closely in the interest of science, and frightased it away. I 
Was trjring to see the difference between it ^nd the s^p-suoker. 
Pacus Varius formerly, but now called Sphmpious by modem 
aatUralists, which villainous bird looks so muob like our frieod 
htmy woodpecker, that it is not Safe to ahtiot for fear w6 murdet' 
our friend. He is a mask bird, a sheep in wolfs olothiagi a 
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pirate, sailing under false colors ; does not est grub or iDseote,'bvit 
like the >pp1e-tree borer, feeds upon the most vital parts of the 
tree, the liber or inner bark, the youngest layer or oambium layer 
of the sap wood, in many instances, girdling the trees, and in 
othere, seriously weakening them by its contiguous rows of ea- 
oircling peokings. Sare the hairy woodpecker and all other 
woodpeckers, they are our pleasing and useful friends. But do 
not spare the villainous hypocrite, the sap sucker. He may be 
known from the true woodpecker by having his breast covered, 
also the belly with light, dirty yellow, with a bright, rad spot on 
the top of the head, and also one in the male on the throat, tail 
black, with the two central feathers white on the inner vanes, 
while the hairy woodpecker has the breast and belly white, with 
red on the head of the male only, and the oater tail feathers 
white. 

The round headed applee tree borer belongs to the order of 
Coleoptera, genus Cerambicidae, and it takes itsiarvie nearly 
three years to come to maturity. It feeda only on the apple and 
quince among our cultivated fruits, never disturbing the closely- 
allied pear. 

THE FL«,T HEADED AFFI.B TBEE BOKEB 

(OAri/tobothti* Femoratai) 
Belongs to the same order, Coleoptera, ' 
or beetles, genus Bupestrids, species 
technically Chrytobotliffitf&Tuyrata. Like 
the former, its larvie is only noxious; 

but unlike the Saperda, it remains m the Fig. li.BeelU. Fig. 'V%. Larva. 
tree only one season, or about nine months. This is one of the 
few of what may be called the omniverous feeding beetles, at- 
tacking many different species of trees, of orders highly dbtinct. 
Thus it attacks the apple, the soft maple, the wild and cultivated 
cherries, and perhaps many other trees. The Buprestide are all 
wood borere, but none of them trouble our fruit trees but thia^ 
The flat headed apple tree borer may be readily distiognished 
from the round headed by its immensely large and flattened head, 
aa we term it, but really the first segment of its body. This 
beetle may be known from others of the same family by the 
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tkicdeoed thoniB od the main joiat of itm fore 1^^. This beetle, 
I believe, never Uys her eggs on a tree that has its bark pwfeot 
and unbroken, that is if the bark or outer cuticle i a Bm'ooth and 
unbroken; she cannot make a niche for her eggs, but she wiJI 
sleek the slightest damaged spct in which to insinuate them^ 
therefore, any tree injured bj sun eoald, pruning, or even Bcarred 
with the nbiffletree, is at once hunted up, and the eggs for her 
hungry and destructive brood deposited. Top grafting often 
gives her a chance. When onoe the eggs are laid, they Boon 
batch, and the flat beaded progeny sooa do great damage by 
drilling out their flattened, oval burrows in the sap wood, or be- 
tween it and the bark. The May or June following, after the 
egg was deposited, the larvae has matured and become a beetle,, 
ready to deposit another batoh of eggs. A safe proteotiou 
against these flat heads ie to cover the southwest side of the 
trees leaning to the northeast — as nearly all of our high headed 
trees do — and therefore liable to sun scald — with the soap paint 
before spoken of; and also ull wounds and abrasions on any part 
of the tree, about &e first of June each year. Soft maples, when 
transplanted, should always be carefully soaped the first and sec- 
ond year; also high headed cherry trees, on the morello stock. 
It is thought by some that this b^rer sometimes attacks healthy, 
perfeot trees, which I very much doubt. This insect likes the 
sunshine, and is. seldom found except on the south side of the 
tree, and seldom makes an attack near the ground, but generally 
, in the trunk and branches. This borer should be huiited for in 
July and August, and destroyed. A place in a tree attacked by 
them generally proves fatal if not attended to. as oae brood 
leaves a nudeus for the eggs of another, so the tf ee is Boon de - 
troyed. This inseot is not near so troublesome as the other, and 
with care as above when transplanting, we need not greatly 
fear it. 

THE lAJtVJB OF THB APPLB HAOSOT FI.T 

Of which I have seen but few in the west as yet, and none for a 
certainty, if it should become so plenty here as it is in some 
of the Eastern States, will become a still greater pest than 
even the Codling moth, for the reason that I can see no 
means of fighting it. It is the larvae of a quite small two-winged 
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iy which deposits her eggs on the surface of the apple ; the e^s 
hatch out proper cyliDdrioal, pyramidioal maggots, broad at the 
nether end, and tapering to a point at the head. These burrotr 
all through the pulp of the apple, le&Ting it a whited sepulchre, foir 
withont, but full of rottenness within. This is another gentleman 
from the old country. Well may we ask, what next? and how many 
more such presents are we to reoieve from our £astern friends P 
We may think we are now badly enough off, but what will we do 
if the heathen Chinee brings along with his chop-sticks and tail 
as many more, and worse, from his oelestial home. 

THE PLUM CUKCCLIO, 

Commonly called the " Little Turk," belongs to the same order 
as the two borers described, name- 
ly : ColeopUra; gettus, Ourculeom- 
dae ; species, Oonotrachelus nenu- 
phar. Thir> drawing was not intend- 
ed to represeot the cow that jumped 
over the mo(»i, but a pretty cor- 
rect outline of the "Little Turk" (c 
flg. 17) to whose ravages we owe 
all our failures, when trying to fruit '"o"' 

the plum tree in the West. In fiiot Fig. n.—Pl^m Oumilio. 
it is fast taking possession of nearly all our fruits. It has pretty 
nearly captured all the late cherries in my neighborhood. Even 
the Early Richmond has not escaped the laat two joars. Its 
eggs are laid on and the larvas feeds upon and comes to maturity 
in some of our early apples. It destroys oflr peaches, nectarines 
and apricots, and not only does the beetle lay the eggs for her 
noxious brood in these fruits, but the mature insects feed upon 
them also, cutting numerous holes into them, which not only 
mars the beauty of the fruit, but these wounds often become the 
residence or breeding place, or rSther propagating place for de- 
BtructiTe fungoid growths that utterly d^troy the fruit. I have 
had fears that if this insect kept on increasing as it has for the 
last ten years, that it would eventally render all our fruits worth- 
less. But, Presto 1 This last season I could not find, except in 
cherries (which they seldom come to perfection in), a single liv- 
ing larvae. Nectarines that had not perfected a fruit for twenty^ 
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to twenty-fire years, this seasoa garea large crop of fruit without 
a worm. Not but what eggs had been laid in them — they all had 
fcom ten to twenty-fire oarculio marks — but for some reaaoa the 
larTffi failed to develop ; and our crop of wild plums was abund- 
ant and without worms. The re&sonfi for this I cannot give. It 
may have been the intense heat, the drynens of the air, or acme 
parasitic or cannibal ioseet may have destroyed the eggs or 
young grubs as aoon SB hatched. Or whether this exemption is 
only temporary or not, I cannot say. But I will say this, that I hare 
been prophesying for a number of years, that the plum 
eurculio would have its day, and then disappear to such an ex- 
tent as not to be noxiouc. My reasons for this are : First, That 
God never designed in the economy of nature, that this little 
hunchbacked pe«t ahould derive man of the comfort of enjoying 
tbe delicious and heaJthfuI fruits which it destroys. Second, This 
thing has jumped out of nature's balances. What I mean by 
this is, that it has almotit entirely escaped its natural enemies, 
that a divine proridenoe has given us to keep noxious insects in 
check, in tlui shape of other insects, cannibal and parasitic. 
Some are so cruel as to sa^ that birds eat the curoulio. I would 
as soon aoouse a crow of swallowing a coal-scuttle, as one of our 
warblers of swallowii^ such a looking thing as a eurculio. 

The plum Curoulio o<»itmences to lay her eggs in the plum (Fig. 
17) when it is abont the siae of a pea, and from that on until the 
first or perhaps until the middle of July. The operation of laying 
the egg is thus clearly described by Rilby: " Having taken s 
strong hold on the fruit, she makes a minute cut with the jaws 
that are at the end o^ her snout (these jaws, under the micio- 
soope look vid operate like the ^tiff short blades of button-hole 
scissors) justthrough theskinof the fniit, and then runs her snout 
under the skin to the depth of one-sizteent^ of an tach, and 
moyes it back and forth until the cavity is targe enough to re- 
ceive the egg it is to retain. SHa then reverses hec position and 
drops an egg into the montli of the cut, then turning around 
again she pushes the ^g by means ol her snout to the end of &e 
passage and then cuts this oresoent shaped cut in front of the 
hole so fts to undermine the egg and leave it in a sort of flap, 
her object b^ng a|^arently to deaden the fiap so as to prevent 
the growing &uit from crushing the egg, the whole operation 
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requiring about 5 minutes for each egg; each female laya from 50 
to 100 eggs. The egg batcbea and tbe young larvse burrows its 
way to tbe hep or stooe of the fruit, it soon oomes to maturity 
and the plum falls to the ground with the grub in it, from which 
it esoipes during the night, burrows into the ground where it 
forms a pupie case by compreesmg the soil arouud it andohanges 
to a pupae which soon changes to abeetleagain. There has beeii 
a great df al of disputation among the " bug men " whether there 
are two broods of this insect in a Besoon or only one. 1 think the 
one brooi advocates have the best theories. The finding of perfect 
insects and young larvie the first of July is the best argument for 
the two-brocded theory, bu' this is easily and satbfactorily ex- 
' plained by some females being retarded in tbeir development and 
DQt laying their eggs until late in the season. It has beeu proven, 
conclusively I think, that tbe early maturing individuals do not 
lay eggs the same season but live through the fall, feeding on the 
fruit, and bybemate in some Sbfe place during winter, and that 
many of the later developing ones pass the winter both in the 
latvie and pupte state in the ground." 

I will now give tbe only sure means of safety from this pest; 
I say, only, and mean it. The thousands of humbugs and nos- 
trums to stench and drive it away are only snares for the oredu- , 
lous, not one of them are of the leset benefit, all have been care- 
fully tried and foimd wanting. Even the great discovery ©£ 
catching them under chips placed under the tree, is as silly as la- 
borious. We would eventually cat<rfi them anyway with the our- 
culio catcher before they haddoneany harm, and why bother? It 
would be as if one of you had a load, just a load of grain to haul 
to town, and yon should each day take a little to market in you£ 
pocket, and eventually haul the balance with your team, when 
you could just as well have done tbe whole job at once. 

The chair appointed, 

COUUnTBB OS MOKKMCI/ATITBE, 

J. 0. PuTKB, A. Gr. TuTTLB and W. FnnJiTflON. 

FOffTAOB FOB TBABSACnoSS. 

O. S. WiLLET ofiered the following resolution which was 
adopted: 
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Betohed, TbU meinben of thla Bocle^, deBliing to obtain the published 
-volume ol tnuMcUoDB bj maii, be requeated and required to remit to the 
■e«rel«i; tneutf cents, to paj poBtage on the volume — thia in addition to 
the Bam of one dollar, memberehip fee. 

TSE BIBDS. 

Mr. McAfkb finds a great deal of trouble with the birds. 

Mr. N. F. Lund has seen thousands of blackbirds on his little 
lot, but a sitigle sbot will drive them all away. A much woree 
enemy than the blackbird is the robin. This he considera a 
miserable little thief, glutton and the meanest of all birds. The 
poetry of birds, their beautiful songs, morning warblings, etc., is 
about all gone, at;d he begins to think that some of them will have 
to be killed.. Can't raise any peas, nor half a' crop of straw- 
berries. Bluejays, blackbirds and robins take the lion's share. 
Neighbors are served pretty much the same way. Don't like to 
shoot, but something must be done. Can only get grapes by 
covering with netting. A shot or two drives them to the Uni- 
versity farm, but they wont stay there. 

Mr. MiMiBB can't live without birds. In March, April and 
May they live almost entirely on insects, grubs, etc. Knows the 
birds may and often are very hurtful and terrible scoundrels. 
Still he does not know how to do without them. Some kinds 
may be killed, but great oaution should be used in proper dla- 
criminatiou. What we call our game birds, are our friends. 
Protect our cherries by putting up bluebird boxes — they are 
the enemy of the robins, and thus we may encourage and em- 
bolden our &iends. Great caution should be observed in this 
matter of birds- It's a nice thing to talk about killing them all 
off, but the birds can get along without us much better than we 
can without them, 

A paper was now read on 

. GRAPE CULTURE. 

BY G. H. QBXZFlUir, UILTOir. 

Mr. PrMtdmt and Gentiemen: — ^In conseoting to bring my 
mite to the storehouse of hortioultura, at thia time, I do not in- 
tend to occupy your time in the discussion of the best n 
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propagating, planting or training the vines. But to enquire: 
are we making permaneat progress in this department of horti- 
culture? 

In the early^ history of grape culture in this country, we 6nd 
the European varieties {viCis vinifera) were generally planted to 
the exclusion of all others, with long and oonttDued effom to 
adapt them to extended cultivation. Al\ of these vineyards how- 
ever, prove unsucoesEful. With the introduction of the Catawba 
and Isabella, a new impulse was given to the cultivation of the 
vine, and he who had the requisite nnmber of animal caroasses, 
or their equivalent in other fertilizers, oould plant these with the 
expectations of ultimate success. 

Soon the Concord and Hartford Prolific put in an appearance, 
uid Yankee enterprise settled the fact that grapes could be 
grown, without trenching three feet deep, or burying a dead ox 
at every vine — a departure truly, but one in the right direction. 

With the dissemination of the Delaware, high notions obtained 
as to quality, and the Concord and Hartford (as per Dr. Grant) 
were no longer to be tolerated, thus laying the foundation for the 
introduction of the lona and Israella, which cost the horticultur- 
ists of the United States a large sum of money to test and prove 
their worthlessness in nearly every part of the oountry. 

And upon the billows of this popular excitement came sailing 
in the great fleet of hybrids, which have been safely landed and 
all import duties paid. These have been extensively planted, 
both in vineyard and -garden, throughout the land. Practical 
experience in adapting the viHs vinifera to general cultivation in 
this climate, has demonstrated that this thing cannot be done. 
These hybrids have bean produced by fertilizing the native spe- 
cies with the pollen of the foreign grape, anu in fi nit and foliage 
partake largely of the character of the European kinds. Allen's 
Hybrid is so much so, that after one or two years fruiting it mil- 
dews, and when fully established becomes entirely worthless. 
My experience with Rogers' Hybrids will not warrant me in con- 
demning them. Mr. Parker, of Ithaca, N. Y., says of them, 
" Salem, the boasted Satem, rots worst of all, while Fifteen and 
Four mildew and rot badly in unfavorable seasons." 

In a recent number of Uie Western Farmer, in answer to a 
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query of mine, friend Wise says that they do mildew with him, 
&s ^ell as everywhere else, with the exception of the extreme 
northern grape limit. As to the louse theory, by which be ao- 
oounta for the f&ilnre, time and careful obBerratioa will only attest 
its correctness. 

Dr. Spaitloinq, at the late Missouri Wine Grrowers' Meeting, 
said all the Kogers would probably prove to bo worthless, aa no 
one of them retains its foliage, after bearing one or two crops. 

The testimony of others to this point has been already recorded, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the Groton, Senasqua ^id the 
host of hybrids and re-hybrids now coming forward will share no 
better fate. 

Hence I conclude that no grape thit contains foreign blood in 
it will succeed to any extent, and that all attempts to improve 
our grapes in that direction will be attended with serious difS- 
culties, while the improvement of our native vines by seedlings 
of the beat varieties, will bring out a grape that will possess a 
strong and enduring constitution, combining both productiveness 
and good quality. 

I am reminded that faith and v orks should go together. True, 
I have planted many hundreds of these hybrids, and shall plant 
some more the coming spring, talcing the precaution, however, 
to plant one of the tried and true between each one of them in 
the row, so that in oase of their failure a native American will by 
extension soon fill their places. 

I am aware that many grape growers would not endorse these 
conclusions, but from my present standpoint, I can only see dis- 
aster and disappointment for all who plant the European grape 
in this climate, while an abundant reward awaits those who im- 
prove our native vines, and past experience justifies our expect- 
ations in this direction. 

Mr. F. S. L&WBXTTCB. — Had but just arrived, and regretted his 
inability to have been present during the meeting. Is giving 
the culture of the grape considerable attention. The Rogers' Hy- 
brids are his favorites, or at least some of them — Nos. 3, 4, 9, 15 
and 33. Has a large nnmber of other sorts in his grouads, but 
gives preference to the Rogers. They are excellent for packing 
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for winter use, keeping as well as apples. Tlie Delaware still 
ranks among the best, and hu not lost its former good name. 

Mr. WiBR thinks very favorably of the Ives; it is early, and is 
desirable for wine. There are many eorta that have no galls on 
the leaf, but on the roots. Insects have something to do with this. 

The disousfiion partook of a rambling nature, and became 
mere conversational talk, and closed without any action tending 
to making a list f^r general cultivation. 

Mext in order was a paper on 

EVERGREENS— BEAUTY AND UTILITY. 
BYosaaaK j. kbllogo, janbbviixe. 

To me has been assigned the pleasure of writing about and 
sitting under the lea of evergreens with the thermometer at 21 ® 
below zero. Just stop and think how the wind feels after your 
fluttering garments when there are no evergreenaon these broad 
prairies of the west. At sunrise for the week ending February 
3, 1878, the mean temperature was 14.67 below zero. It needs 
no better argument than this to prove their " beauty and utility." 

When shall we be able to induce farmers to plant even « sin- 
gle row four to six feet apart, around even ten acres of the home- 
stead, of Norway spruce? Lot us try and present the cost of 
such a belt and the expense of tending £or ten years: 

One thoaaaad Norw^ sprnce, one foot, once transpIaDted $50 00 

Planting the eame in belt s,nd Burplus in rovre, foni feet apart aa re- 

sarve 8 00 

Cultiraling and hoeing three times eacli year for ten years, ti per 

year , 40 00 

t95 00 
Brother farmers, can't you spare a colt to put into this bill? 
In this estimate there are 350 more trees than are needed to 
enclose ten acres, four feet apart in the row. These may be 
planted in rows from which to replant in any vacancies which 
may occur. And with half the care you give a row of corn there 
will not be one in ten that will die, leaving you 2S0 to beautify 
yonr grounds or sell your aeighbors, at twenfrf-five cents eaob, 
when four feet high. This will more than pay the cost of the 
thonsand trees. 
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But you say we can't boy so many. Then fake two to the rod, 
325 trees, having 175 in reserve. You can buy 500 at thousand 
rates, and plant them this comiDg spring. 

Now look at that belt ten years planted — ten feet high. Would 
you tpke a five dollar bill for either of those trees? I guess not. 
SiiHinndred and fifty trees at $3 each |3,250 

They cost nothing but your labor if you sold the surplus, and 
if you did not, then the whole cost you can make by turning off 
one of thoM three year old colts. 

But, " we do not expect to live ten years 1" Suppose you do 
not, what are you-here for? Some selfish purpose! Do not care 
to help adorn and beautify I' Live and die without making the 
*-orld any better ! Better die now snd let yc ur children improve 
the homestead. 

Now my brother farmers and horticulturists let us by precept 
and example press home these stubborn facts that any evergreen 
planted and oared for ten years, giving it a square rod of ground, 
will enhance the value of the land upon which it stands, tlO for 
each tree, and every evergreen planted in a belt aa wind-bieak 
will enhance that farm $5 for each tree. 

We might make an estimate on white pme planted for timber, 
■which in 25 years would produce #10 worth of lumber each tree. 
-Set the trees eight feet apart each way, giving 681 per acre, 
-which would only be $6,8lO for one acre in 25 years. 

The subject is too much for me. I leave it for bigger heads. 
I hope these few facts, presented in this homely way, will lead a 
'thousand men to plant a thoasftnd evergreens each, and let this 
be stamped on every mfnd — each evergreen, for beauty, needs a 
.square rod of ground without anything else to incumber. 

RURAL TASTE. 



To-encourage the growth of rural taste, we need only to begin 
in » .practical manner, for especially in rural studies, theories 
neivar accomplish any decided result. 

TlK.subject of tasteful home adornments, seems to me to be 
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the most inTiting of all topics of the time, and if I do oot mis- 
take the tendeaoies of horticultural interest and progress, at the 
present day, it will be the most promiaeat object for the future, 
in our plans for rural imprOTement. 

Fruit culture haf its fevers, its balloon like ascensions in the 
scale of enthusiasm, and afi;ain its disastrous collapsed. But the 
more quiet jovs of the garden, the pleasure ground, the flower 
bed, the conservatory, and the window garden, are to be hence- 
forth of more permanent vin^omeness. 

What more encouraging topic can there be than that of home 
imprwemenU f Indeed, I fear many do not estimate them aright, 
for the commercial value of a well decorated country home, and 
its pleasant surroundings, are a far greater argument and incite- 
ment to keep the subject alive, tlian anything our pens or lips 
might enforce. 

Just imagine a long avenue in some of our inland towns, or 
in the suburbs of our large cities, upon which are scattered a 
double row of lately built houses. Some of them still stand 
there as naked as the day they were first erected. All are built 
after one pattern, one is just as good aa another, but somehow 
you discover, as you pass down the w^k, that there is a very 
manifest difference in tfaem after all. 

Bight in the middle of the row you st^p before a cottage, and 
see something to win your admiration. The loving housewife 
has induced her husband to purchase flower seeds, bulbs, stakes, 
arbors and trellises. The good woman, determined to have 
something of taste, better than her neighbors, has dug up the 
soil, laid down a nice sod, here and there has cut out a little 
figure, and planted some flowers; perhaps she has indulged in 
the pleasure of fiowering some choice gladiolus, or has trained 
to stake her finest fuchsias, roses and dahliae. She has planted 
close to the bouse, and right under the bow window, the roots 
of climbing vines, and now, in the hot sumcier, it ia grow- 
ing rapidly upward, a more welcome relief to the otherwise 
plainness of the walks. Back of her home, she has erected an 
arbor, and grape vines are covering it with their leafy greenness. 

Evergreens haye been brou^-ht there and planted in the little 
lawn, aud a handsome shade-tree or two has found an appropri- 
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ate plaoe, irhile her« and there are other tasteCol toaobeB, show- 
ing the presence within of a fond and gentle lorer of Nature. 

Sow as yon stand there looking upon this picture, which is far 
more elaborate than we can paint, do you not feel as though the 
commercial value of such a residenoe was far above those sur- 
rounding. If you were purchasing a house, and the owner of 
this charming home asked 91,000 more for it than others close at 
hand, which origioally cost the same, you would not think it 
dear, and you would be tempted to pay it. 

So you will find everywhere, that a tastefully improved home 
not only brings a. better price in the real estate market, but is 
also more quickly disposed of in a sslo. 

Bless the ladies 1 for to them we owe more than half the inter- 
est in elegant or tasteful home e urroun (tings ; and I sincerely be- 
lieve at the present day, if we wish to eictend the good work of 
rural taste, let us Gret talk to the ladies. Let ihem then, carry on 
the battle with the half yielding men and huabsnds, and let us 
adapt our rural and horticultural literature moi-e appropriately 
and practically to the needs of beginners, and tutother in the de- 
velopment of the attraotiotw of their rural homes. We need 
more sensible suggestions about home gardens, and less about 
" gardening for profit." We want to see more effcwts made to 
tell our friends and neighbors how to care well for their acre or 
two, and be satisfied with that, than to be dazzled with the 
doubtful glories of " ten acres CTiough." We need more sweet 
and winning words how to plant and care for the fiowers, the 
lilies of our flower gardens, rather than have our enthusisam 
wrought up to the highest pitch by Uie pro^teot of " fi,000 a 
year from my green house." We need more of the sensible edu- 
cation, T/hich will teach people to love the plants for themselves, 
rather than the profit they can be made to bring. Nothing is so 
fatal to the true interests of ^curtioulture as the oonstaat thought 
of profit. 

If disappointment comes, the heart is embittered, the cultiva- 
tor drops all interest and efibrts, and we behold a solitary blank 
where there ought to have*been a happy, g^iial euthuaiaam. 

A single gladiolns, a new and choice variety — the Theyerbeer 
—which I sent to a lady friend in Delaware last spring, was 
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planted !□ a Utile flower] bed olose hj the fence, near the front 
walk. It shot iU long spike-like -leaves upward to prodigious 
heigbt, before its stem of glorious bloom wai disclosed. But 
oh, what a glorious sight ! It were rain to tell the rhapsodies of 
visitors, nor count the throng of witoessee who gathered daily, 
only just to look at the unparalleled eight; and for mouths that 
one flower has been the constant talk of the village. Need I. tell 
jou that it has given a furore to flower planting such as never 
was known before ; and florists* catalogues find their way thith.er. 
by the dozen, to be dosely scanned, where three years ago not 
one was known. But the interest stops not with floweis; grad^ 
ually flowering shrubs find their way into suoh home gardens, 
then climbing vines, then comes the improvement of the garden, 
the desire for choicer fruits and garden vegetables, then ever, 
greens, then ornamental tiees, and when once obtained, there is 
sure to follow the thirst for knowledge, how to care for them. 
And. so we see the field opening up for the encourt^ement of our 
rural literature. Rural books are wanted, and rural papers then 
find their plase. 

If you would have your horticultural sccieties popular, find 
Bomething for all to do, the ladies, the youug, give premiums 
even to the faoya and girls for their best flowers and speclmensof 
gardening; infuse moi'e social element into yon r gatherings. Few 
of our horticultural societies, for men exclusively, hold their in- 
terest unabated for more than three years; hut if you do intro- 
duce more of the sweet, social and domestic home instiucts into 
their management, tbey will be found far more influential and ef- 
GcKcious. 

Flowers are to my'ifaind the easiest, and I might say, the no- 
blest means of horticultural grace, and of all the sigi^s of the 
times, nothing is to me so satisfactory as to watch the wide- 
spreading tastes for flower culture, for I know that where flowers 
have once found a home in any garden, the love of the owner 
will not rest, but will add year by year something more to help 
make home more beautiful. 



This closed the regular business of the annual meeting. More 
than two days have been spent in continuous sessions of disous- 
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BionB, reading of essays and bnsiness. The attendance hag been 
unusually large thrcughout the meeting, and it has seemed to be 
^ood to all to have been here, imparting and receiring knowl- 
edge. 

The President declared the annual meeting among the things 
of the past. " Its records are before the people for weal or woe to 
thextause of horticultural advancement. Let us all hope that 
our lives are not spent in vain, trifled away, but for the year to 
come, store up knowledge for the benefit of the fraternity at our 
next annual meeting. Thanking you all for yoar attention and 
attendance, I adjourn the meeting eine die.^' 



id by Go Ogle 



MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 



[Under thu head, it is designed to arrange reporle from iDdiridualB, local 
•ocleties and correepondence of tbe secreUryin a veij condensed form. 
Heie nitl be found more individaal eipeiience fromvarioua puts of the 
state relating to spedal sorts and adaptability to this state, than in any 
other porUon of the volume. Also, some repreeentaUve papers that have 
beefl read before the local hortlealtaral societies in the state. Bj this means 
they become identified mote directly with the Inlereats of the parent eode- 
^, and it is Teiy desirable that they all become so interested as to report 
annually their officers, years' doings, number of members, receipts and dis- 
bursements — which will entitle the societies so repotUng to fifty volumes of 
the Aonnal TransacUons, — Editob.] 



MBIDENOE AND PLEASURE GROUNDS OF HON. 
ALEXANDER MITCHELL, 



[. W. BOBT, MILWAUKEE. 



If you want to see a beautiful and pleasant home, with beauti- 
ful and elegant surroundings and appointmenta, go with me 
feither in person or imagination and I will — with the owner's 
pennission — pilot you through and about one of the finest and 
most complete residences and pleasure grounds in the west, those 
of Hon. Alexandeb Mitchexl, of Milwaukee. 

The premises are located on Spring street, extending from 
Ninth to Tenth streets, east and west, and nearly the full length 
of the block north and south. Originally the grounds did not 
extend to Spring street, and Jhe house was built fronting on 
Ninth street. Bat lately additional ground has been pur- 
chased, and the front of the grounds changed to Spring street, from 
which the grand carriage way now enters the premises, and 
sweeps away in a compound curve across the lawn and aronnd 
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the front of the house to the bam and carriage house m the rear. 
We will enter the enclosure by the Ninth street front. As- 
cending th^ br(>ad marble steps and passing through the neat 
iron gate, we stand at the foot of a broad, clean gravel walk, 
which leads directly to the front door of the house. On the right 
of this walk are a large Willow and a tall Black Sprnce, whose 
boughs far reaching and drooping, iaviie you to a rustic seat sit- 
uated within their grateful shade. On the left of the walk are a 
splendidLarch, and a Weeping Aah, whose broad down-sweeping 
top, reminds one forcibly of a ponderous umbrella planted on 
the lawn, to screen the visitor from the melting rays of the sum- 
mer sun. The waJk is skirted on either hand by large Century 
plants and other ornamental representatives of the tropics. lOn 
the left of the walk, stretching away to Spring street, is a beau- 
tiful lawn, velvety, i'oft and clean almost as a parlor carpet, and 
interspersed here and there with groups and single specimens of 
evergreens in pleasing variety. 

The bouse, massive and grand, yet chaste and plain in its ap- 
pearance, is of the modem Italian style of architecture. In its 
general appearance it bespeaks at once the taste and good judg- 
ment of the owner, and is suggestive of a vast deal of comfort 
and home-like enjoyment. Statuary, paintings, books, mu&ic, 
and the many articles of furniture and decoration, designed to 
give comfort and enhance culture and refinement, fill and adorn 
the interior of the house, raakiug it one of the most delightful 
uf human abodes. 

From the rear parlor we enter a large, spacious Censervatory, 
in the center of which is an elegant fountain, from which the 
crystal ^waters stream up, spwrkling and glistening in the sun- 
shine, breaking into misty spray, and filling the whole conserva- 
tory with humidity; or, falling and disappearing in the ample 
basin below, where gold fish and aquatic plants vie with each 
other in miuistering to the pleasure of the visitor. 

Against the north wall of tie conservatory, about midway of 
its length, is built a large, fantastic rockery, from which ferns 
and trailiag vines thrust themselves out in profusion. Against 
this wall^ also are trelliscd two veiy large specimens of the Abu- 
tiloQ StristuS) in constant bloom. A very large collection of 
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ornamental foliage and other rare and qu&int plants adorn »nd 
beautify this building, giving it very much the appearance of 
seme eDohanted bower in a tropical forest. Suspended from the 
curvilinear roof are many rustic, ornate acd fantastic hanging 
baskets of trailing vums. 

Passing on beyond the conservatory, we enter the large, airy 
(rreea-bouse, where thousands of soft-wooded, floweiiog plants 
are constantly being brought to bloom. Under the sts^ing of 
this house are a number of dark chambers in which are grown 
quaatities of muBhrooms, those epicurean delicaoi^, which so 
few persons in this country cultivate or enjoy. This house ap- 
pears to the best advantage about Easter time, when its exten- 
sive shelves present one solid sheet of bloom of the most gor- 
geous markiDgB, and varieties of colors and tints. It is always a 
charming resort for lovers of the beautiful. 

Turning southward, along Tenth street, we enter the tropical 
house, which in itse'f is a miniature kingdom. It is a marvel of 
beauty and elegance. The massive wall on the we&t is covered 
vitha growth of moss as a groundwork, from which spring large 
numbers of quaint and curious plants, native of hot climates. In 
tho center of this house a large . collection of petrifsctions and 
stony curioailiea form a picturesque rookery, which overarches a 
cavernous basin below, into which the crystal waters are con- 
stantly trickling from the arching above, and' falling on to a pyr- 
amid of glittering sea-ehells that flash up their gorgeous, rain- 
bow tints through the reflected light of the grotto below. On one 
side of this grotto is a petrified bird's-nebt full of eggs, trans' 
formed into stone by some subtlety of nature, and on the other 
side is a petrification which is believed to be a portion of the 
trunk and entrails of some ancient wild animal. It was found far 
below the surface of the Meocwaonee v^Icy. This . house is 
strictly devoted to the propagation ^nd growth of tropical plants. 
Here are large Banana plants which fruited last season, and 
doubtless will this. Here may be seen the grea}. Colocacia Odo- 
rata, a plant whose broad, ample leaves, with those of the Palm) 
just now furnish tents and shelters to the Cuban aod Spanish 
soldiers. 

As we look around we see very many strange but charming 
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plants, of whose home and habits we know but very little, unless 
we have wandered among the forests and everglades of the 
tropics. Over sixtj varieties of Orcfaidss or airplanta, from the 
East and West India Islands and the dense forests cf India, 
Africa and Australia, freighted with the most novel and interest- 
ing bloom ever beheld, are suspended from the roof and growing 
upon bits of cork, bark and dry sticks, without a grain of soil to 
feed upon, their weird blossoms assuming the form of birds, 
insects, et;. 

The inhabitants of this house have grown so grandly, that a 
rotnnda building, extending the size of it eastward into the 
grounds, would be of great advantage in giving these noble 
representatives of foreign countries liberty to expand into their 
native glory. 

Entering a side door we find ourselves in the Pineapple house, 
a lean-to building, against, and extending thewhole length of the 
greenhouse, where a large collection of this deliciuus fruit is 
rapidly pushing forward to luxuriant fruitage. 

Passing beyond the tropical house .we enter the vinery, in 
which are grown about twenty kinds of exotic grapes, la the 
ground and in bo^es and tubs. These grapes are extremely large 
and luscious, as many who have seen them at our recer-t State 
Fairs will bear witness. The vines being of a tropical nature 
cannot beav frt^t, and are kept from freezing in winter by being 
laid down by the side of the return pipes from the tropical house 
to the boiler, and covered with soil. About the first of April 
they are taken up, and look like mere sticks, the branches having 
all been removed in the fall before laying them down, but soon 
the life current begins to flow and the new buds burst forth in 
great vigor, and at autumn the most conscientious visitor would 
be tempted to break the commandment, " Thou shalt not steal 1 " 
In the centre of this vinery is a large tank of water, and aa we 
approach it we are startled by a splash and a gurgling sound. 
The disturbed surface indicates that something possessed of life 
is there. At the bottom we see a pair of young alligators that 
were basking in the sunlight before we disturbed them. At the 
call of the gardener, they slowly rise to the surface and suffer 
themselves to be lifted out, and upon receiving a light tap on the 
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nose with a Bmall Btick they open their mouths and display lon^ 
TOWS of sharp, ugly looking' teeth that none of us would like to 
thrust our hands among. When hungry these diminutive mon- 
Bters utter a strange omiuous sound, something between and par- 
taking of, the hark of a dog and the roar of a lion. 

Beyond the vinery, and farther south, is a small summer green 
bouse, not muoh used in winter. Just outside of diis little house 
stands a large cage, from whioh ever and anon proceeds the 
scream of a restive, disconsolate eagle, who is veryloth to hear 
his captivity. 

Further eastward here, we enter the Rosery,. where we find 
over eight hundred roses in varieties, as well as many other plants, 
suoh as Pelargoniums, CamatitMiii, Geraniums, etc., requiring a 
low temperature. Hore, too, arc the propagating benches, where 
thousands of new plants are every spring manufactured for the 
difierent houeea and the flower garden. About Easter time this 
house is a perfect " garden of roses," and presents a moat mag- 
nificent appearance. On each side of this rose house are large 
pits, where great quantities of half hardy plants are stored in 
winter, and kept for spring blooming. 

Passing on eastward we enter the Show-house, a structure en- 
tirely devoted during the spring, summer and autumn to the dis- 
playing of plants and flowers in bloom, in a beatiful grouping inter- 
spersed with ornamental foliage plants. During the season of its 
use, plants in full bloom are brought here from the various houses 
in which they are brought to bloom and arranged in a most de- 
lightful manner for exhibition. When filled with Pelargoinums, 
Azaleas, &0., it presents one great flame of bloom, the effect of 
which can hardly be Imagined. 

Still further eastward is the Orchard house, a large double- 
span curvihnear building whioh extends southward and fronts 
upon Spring street near the carriage entrance to the grounds. 
Here Peaches, Apricots, Figs, Nectarines, etc., grow in tubs and 
pots, bearing an abundance of the finest and most delicious fruit. 
Peach trees thirty feet in circamffonce and beariag from three 
hundred to five hundred very large peaches each, are here grown 
in tubs eighteen inches square, and of the ."sme depth. The 
quantity of fruil borne by some of them is muoh greater in bulk 
than the tub of soil in which the tree grows. This raarvelous 
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result is only accomplished by feeding the trees during the grow- 
ing and fruiting seu'>n, three times a day with proper chemical 
elements in a soluble state. 

We have now traveled about forty rods since we entered the 
conservatory. We have passed through twenty thousand square 
foet of glass struotures. We have passed and looked at the 
floral representatives of nearly every latitude and longitudi* on 
the globe. We have seen in one grand, enchanting aggrega- 
lion^ the luxuriant exotics of the torrid zone, yielding rich and 
rare perfume, the beauty and glory of the tropics; rare and radi- 
ant aenizena of the temperate zone, and others, native of the 
frigid regions, where old Boreas yields the soeptre of dominkm 
and sway to the midsummer sun but a very brief period of the 
year. Here we have seen plants that in their native wilds bloom 
on the banks of the historic Nile, the Ganges, the Yang-Tse-Ki- 
ang, the Euphrates, the Amazon, the Orinoco, the Rio Ne^ro, the 
St. Lawrence and (he Mississippi rivers; on the Llanos, Pampas 
and Salvas of South America, thu Steppes of Russia, the sandy 
Heaths of Denmark, the great Plains of Asia, the Plateaus and 
table lands of Africa; in the gorges and along the rugged sides 
of the Himalayas, the Andes, the Alps, Appeoines, Pyriueet and 
Bocky Mountains, and along the shores of tbe Baltic, Adriatic, 
Mediterranean, Caspian, Persian, Yellow and Black Seas, and the 
great lakes, gulfs and bays of the western continent. 

Let ua now enter tbe flower garden, which is embraced within 
tbe area,betweeD the carriage-way and the range of greenhouses. 
A grand old Elm, relic of the primeval forest, under whose 
broad-spreading briuicbes, the wigwam and camp-fire of the 
aborigines once gladdened tbe heait of the dusky hunter return- 
ing from the chase or foray, and around the base of which is 
now constructed a rustic seat in fantastic form, where enlight- 
ened and beauty-loving intelligence oft^n reposea to enjoy a 
quiet, happy hour ; a fine thrifty maple, several years the 
junior of the former ; thirty-three flower beds, containing up- 
wards of fiv9 thousand bedding plants ; several large borders ; a 
beautiful arbor overgrown with a dense growth of Ampilopsis; 
a handsome lawn tent and a great variety of floral decorations 
and embellishments, make up tbe prospective of this most charm- 
ing flower garden. 
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On ihe east side of the carriageway ia a broad e-tpanee of lawn, 
through which, as well as the flower garden, clean gravel walks 
meander, ler^ing to bowers, arbors, lustio seats, greenhouses, 
summerhouse, etc. 

Skirting the carriageway, on either side, are rustic vases, urns, 
basjtets, etc., filled with showy plants, trailing vines and flowers. 

The Americanized Swiss summer house, near the front of the 
lawn is one of the most novel, picturesque and striking features 
of the whole place. Standing near the street and gateway, tow- 
ering aloft like some aspiring temple or pagoda, of very elabo- 
rate design and beautiful workmanship, it is probably the finest 
stiucture of the kind in tbe country. The floor and wainscoting 
are of Trentan tiles, manufactured to order in Europe and im- 
ported expressly for the place they occupy. They are exceed- 
ingly fine and beautiful. The ceiling is most exquisitely frescoed 
and decorated with beautiful pictures of flowers, birds, etc. The 
windows and doors are filled with richly stained glass, through 
which, on pleasant summer afternoons, one can sit and look out 
upon Spring street, the great boulevard of the city, and witness 
hundreds of gaily caparisoned turn-outs in which hundreds of 
happy people ride up and down the street for pleasure or display, 
and where, on pleasant winter afternoons, when the sleighing is 
good, may be .seen immense crowds of people, with all the 
horses and sleighs in the city, some frantically racing and others 
leburely driving back and forth looking on. 

We will now make our exit from the premises, through the 
south gate. This is a superb structure. On either side of the 
elaborately wrought iron gates, stand elegant marble pillars 
handsomely carved and crowned with Terra Cota flower vases. 

Crossing Spring street diagonally and ascending to the 
belfry of St. James Church, we have a comprehensive birds-eye 
view of the place, as bhown by the engraving. 

To Mrs. Mitchell, a lady of rare culture, of generous heart, 
of extensive travel and thoronghly imbued with a love for nature 
in its most beautiful forms and aspects, much of the credit of 
this magnificent place is due. 

The green houses and grounds are in the immediate charge of 
Mr. JosBFH PoLLAKD, oue of the most experienced, skillful and 
intelligent gardeners in the country. 
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WINDOW GABDENING. 



Who has not realized pleasant emotions at the sight of a window 
filled with beautiful, luiuriaiit and fragrant flowers? What joys 
of rapture fill our hearts as we behold the ivy twining about the 
window, rosea full of bloom, perfuming the air with sweet fra- 
grance, geraniums, heliatropcs or fuchsias, all, most pleasant to be- 
hold. And as we turn to leave, only sigti and wish that such 
was mine, disregarding the command, " thou shall not covet." 
The love and admiration of flowers I believe to be univerBal, 
The little girl, toddling by her mother's knee, jumps with ecstacy 
at the sight of the first blown rose, and her appreciation is only 
increased by the rapidity with which it is torn to pieces. The 
older girl claps her hands and sings with joy, as she pincks the 
first wildwood daisy and buttercups of spring, and dreams forth- 
with of May-baskets and Queen of the Day — 'tis the music of 
our childhood days, and would that this floral song might be so 
atttmed as to make our after paths of life brighter and more joy- 
ous; and with this as the great object, let us do all in our power 
to encourage the cultivation of flowers. They will thrive alike 
in the conservatories of the rich, the cottage of the poor, or the 
workshop of the mechanic. But how few understand their cul- 
ture; how feiB treat them as living beings that breathe, and are 
sensitive to the changes of their surroundings; the temperature 
too cold or too hot will effect their very life, the soil also may run 
to the two extrems to be either overfed or starved; too much 
kindness is as fatal as too much neglect; constant care tells the 
whole story of successful plant culture, yet bestowed in such a 
manner as to be hardly realized; a little "now and then " with 
a constant eye to their wants, and you will find your window of 
plants a joy forever, a well-spring of happiness, and its influ- 
ences, silent and unspoken, but happy and cheering on all around. 
Ahl but I can't. Listen; till I tell you ever so briefly, how you 
can. Flowers are not to rejoice the vision of the rich alone, 
neither is a greenhouse necessary; not that you can grow all 
kinds of plants to perfection in the dry atmosphere of a coal 
or wood stove, bat there are enough pjanta which will thrive 
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here to answer your every want, and the others can be added 
thereunto as your means permit. 

But to grow plants to perfection, such as you would wish to 
show for specimen plants, is not the easiest thing in the world. 
Details are trivial but necessary in their obserTance to secure 
both bloom and healthy growth. The one is sometimes obtained 
ft the expense of the other. Do not crowd your plants by try- 
ing to keep more than your room will accommodate. If you do, 
the effect will be similar to the growth of a timber thicket, each , 

.plant striving to surmount its fellow, and in a short time, locg, 
lank plants,' with a tuft of foliage at the tip, will be your only 
recompense. Remember, that a few well grown model plants, 
will give you far more pleasure than a score of ill shaped things. 
A similar effect will be produced if plants cannot have sufficient 
light, Plenty of light is indispensable, and to secure this, no 
situation is so good as a south window, but if this cannot be 
had then choose one facing the east, it will do almost as well, 
receiving the ftill rays of the early morning sun. A few plants 
will succeed without much sun light, but they are the exception. 

Use due caution in the heat of the room, neither too great by 
day nor too near the frost mark at night. Thirty-eight or forty 
degrees at night is as low as is safe to venture. A good base 
burning coal stove is unobjectionable, though many have argued 
to the contrary, keeping a steadier, even temperature than any 
other stove. There will not enough gas escape to do the least 
injury, and a better temperature is maintained through the night 
than by any other means. 

CLBAH OULTpBB, 

18 absolutely necessary. Dust, which is always filling the air, 
will rest upon the foliage, stopping up the pores of the plant, en- ' 
oouragiag insects, and soon, by this seemingly little neglect your 
plant is yellow, seared and in a decline. The remedy is apparent. 
The mouths or breathing tubes must be kept open. This can 
only be accomplished by frequent washings. At least once a fort- 
night, oftener would be better, the plants should be set in a tub of 
warm water and thoroughly washed. This will check the depre- 
dations of insectfi, and contribute to the growth and health of 
the plant. Watering is one of the most difBcult parts to oon- 
M— Hob. 
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aider. No specific rule will apply to all plants. One, like the 
rose, wants a moist soil, yet not wet so as to be sodden, but what 
might be oalled a soil in good working order, while a fuchsia, 
or a Calla-lily can hardly get too much water, especially while 
in hloom. A good rule to foliow is, water regularly ; a little 
study will soon teach you as to the wants of those you have; 
this followed, and your plants will become neither too dry or too 
wet. 

The soil should usually be of good black loam from the gar- 
den, lop soil from the woods or about decayed logs, or well de- 
composed turf, and a mixture of sand. To these add one part 
from an old hot-bed of thoroughly decomposed manure, or the 
scrapiugs after a manure compost. This must be thoroughly de- 
composed. The worst obstacles to success are the insects. A 
very dry atmosphere encourages the red spider ; frequent syr- 
inging or washing is sure death. The mealy bug and scale can 
only be kept down by watching closely for th^m, and washing 
with warm soap suds, which is not agreeable to their tastes. The 
louse is readily killed by tobacco smoke. This is done in various 
ways, most convenient of which is to place the planta under a 
barrel or box, and insert a dish of coals on wbichhas been placed 
a fiprinkling of tobacco, letting them remain ten or fifteen min- 
utes. A second application in a few days will efectively rid 
your plants of this pest. 

I have not room to enter &rther into the "details of culture : 
The entire system of plant culture may be summed up briefly. 
Plenty of light, even temperature, cleanliness, regularity in 
watering and good drainage. The drawing from which out en- 
graving is made, was taken from the window of an enthusiastic 
lady amateur in this city, and does credit to her taste and skill in 
plant culture. The ivy is gro ving in a single pot under or la 
the rear of the flower stand. The fuchsia, at the present 
writing^, has nearly one hundred blosscms and buds on it. The 
Tea roses, heliotrope, geraniums, and Calla-lilly, have given 
blossoms almost constantly, renderinif the window an object of 
great attraction and pleasure during the long, cold, winter 
months. My only injunction to the readers of this is, "Go and ' 
do likewise." Eveiy flower is your friend; it will require bat 
little effort on your part to be the friend of every flower. 
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FRUITS IN WISCONSIN VALLEY. 



My knonled^ of tliiii sabject is conGned principallj to the lower portion 
of tKe valley. Ibave had but limited opportuDltiea to obtun inforaiation 
of interest. About themiddle of September I viBited the garden of Mr.B. 
L. Cabnet, at Port Andrew. Here were two varieUea of peaches in fioit — 
'one tree bearing aboat half a bushel; about fifty apple trees healing, from 
eight to fifteen years old; five or eii. pear trees — one in bearingi fifty or six- , 
ty grape vines, well loaded. The garden contains about half an acre of 
ground, clay loam, light, yellow subsoil; faces sharply to the south, and is 
about thirty feet above the river. The apple treee are, one Rhode Island 
Greening fifteen years old, tolerably healthy, beaiingafewapplaHiRawle's 
Janet, bending under an excessive load of fruit; 3old«n Basset and Yellow 
Bellefiower, good trees, beanng moderately; one Fameuse, four St. Law- 
rence, two Lowell — all fine trees, bearing small crops of splendid fruit;oDe 
Eed Homanite, twelve years old, had a crop of six bushels ; three Northern 
Spy, fifteen years old, very good trees, bearinga very few large apples; two 
Red Astrachac, handsome trees, had borne moderately; Hislop and otliet 
crabs, ionnd, handsome trees, heavily loaded; Early Bed apple, good tree, 
bure a good crop, Dnchess of Oldenburg, ten years old, fruiting well. 

The grapes were the Concord, heavily loaded, well ripened, but the ber- 
ries were badly cracked ; a Delaware vine that in 1870 bore 75 lbs., was 
bearing but few, and those were affected the same as the Concord ; Clin- 
tons, very heavily cropped, well ripened BO as to be quite palatable; North- 
em Mascadine, fully loaded, altogether too mask; and poor flavored tosnit 
us, the berries dropping very easily ftom the bunches. We also noticed 
beautiful bushes of Purple Cane raspberry that had borne well. The en- 
tire garden has been hOed and well cultivated, the trees had grown very 
well and suffered very little from the early drouth of 1870, or fhe later one 
of 1871. This garden plainly shows the value of culture or Uirring the 
soil. 

On the ISdi of January, we found the peach trees dead — winter killed ; 
one seedling peat tree five years old, bright and uninjured by cold. The 
ends of the limbs of Fameuse, Sad Bomanite and St. Lawrence were some- 
what blemished with the cold ; the Northern Sf^ and Bnchesa of Old- 
enburg were bright as a doUar. On the Sth of December, the thermom- 
eter at Port Andrew stood — ^8^ Ou the 20th December, at 10 a. m., —33°; 
37th, —14°. Seven miles east of here and three miles b&ck,Dorth from the 
river, the mercury congealed on the Gth December, being 11° or 13° colder 
than at Port Andrew. It would be interesting to know what causes Hie dif- 
ference in temperature. Mr. C.'s garden is protected from nortb and west 
winds, and all aionnd by a close board fence. 
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We next vialted Mr- Joseph Elliott. Clinton grapes were thoronghly 
ripened, Uie oddity toned down, and thej were actually better than Con- 
cords. This Tine bora at least two handred pounds the previous yew;. K 
we could always have Clintons as good aa these were.we should think them 
as worthy of culture as the Concords. Tallman Bweet, about fiftoen yearfi 
old, doing well. One, we believed to be the Early HarreBt, bore heavily In 
1870. 

Mr. Elliott's orchard, about a mile northeast of Port Andrew, cont^ne 
abont thirty trees in bearing stato, about fifteen years old. They bore about, 
two hundred bushels In 1870, and the same in 1871. Among the varieties 
are Famense, the only fnlly foliaged tree la the orcliard. It appeared 
bright, dark green, in strikiog contrast to some others. It bears well, but 
cot excessively. Again the Rawle's Janet is overcropped, actually breaking 
down. Two Tallman Sweets bora well, butseemed to have suffered consid- 
erably from drouth. 

A tree or two of Willow Twig were not very attracUve or remarkabls from 
the crop of trees. One of the most altraotive kinds was four Sweet Pear 
Apple trees, largest size, one measuring thirty inches in circumference. 
These four trees had a crop of folly seventy bushels— the largest had 
twenly-Sve— and sold at fSjSO per barrel, of t^o and a half bushels, at the 
orchard, the purchaser furnishing the barrels. 

Hero wtre vines bearing a bushel of grapes eachl Tile whole yield, Mr, 
E. assures me, was not less than ten tlLousand pounds. Clean culture has 
been given, and the results of fruit from the orchard folly proved its value. 
The coarse litter used to protect the vines waa left aa a mulch. The soil 
is a light loam, resting on a heavier clay subsoil. BlevaUon above river, 
fbr^ feet. Slopes gently to the south ; is in a slight depression, to protect 
from west winds; good natural drainage. 

Messrs. Millbb and Orksb, about one mile northwest of Port Andrew, 
grow the Pomme Grise, good treesbearingmoderately, and the Rawle's Jan- 
et, with its Excess of fruit. This orchard was in timothy and clover sod, 
and showed'the bad effecta of such treatment. Next we call on Mr. M. 
Whttcoub. Most of hie trees have failed except 13 Alexander's; these 
stand like veterans; defying the cold and storms, livbg and bearing in 
spite of sod and neglect. They are about 18 or 30 years old, from B to 10 
inches in diameter, high tops, mostly sound trunks. They bear regularly 
and had a moderate crop when we visited them. We got specimens over 
4 inches in diameterl Mr. W. has two chestnut trees sound and healthy, 
about ten years' old. Boil Is rich black forest loam and level; protected <m 
the notth by handsome maple, butternut and basswood timber. 

Messrs. E. and E. D. Clabe, nesr by, have trees twelve or fifteen years 
old in fruit, of the Tallman Sweet, which they esteem very highly. Sweet 
Pear also does well — somewhat sublect to blight, as I saw it at Mr. E. 
Ci.abk's in 1871. Fameuse, Perry Eusset, Golden Russet, Seek-no-fur- 
ther. Horse apple. Duchess of Oldenburg, Fall Stripe, Sweet Wine, iUd- 
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en's Blush, Dutch Mgnonne and Northern Bpy, all were doing well. Mr. 
C. coltivates his orchard and advocates low tope. He also has ten or 
fifteen chestnut trees, ten or eleven jeaiB old, jast beginning to frnit. Soil 
sandy loam and gravel. This orchard is well protected on the north bj 
fine timlier. Mr. C. has vines of Concord and Delaware grape fruiting;^ 
also Diana, Ionia, Isroella, Ives, Northern Mnscadine and Hartford, on trial. 

At another place we saw Rhode Island Qreening frnlting— trees soand 
and good — top grafted on seedling stocks. In several places ne foand 
the Eoree apple tree Boond and rerj fine. 

Near Orion, in this count;, there is an orchard of about fiftj trees, in 
sandy soil, on the river bant. We Haw Bawle's Janet, Golden RuHset, Yel- 
low, Belleflower, and other sorts, well loaded. These trees were originally 
set by a neighbor, in blaci moist soil; they grew thriftily, were injured by 
the winters' cold, became black hearted, when they were dug np and 
thrown away. The gentleman now having them, set them ont and gave 
them good culture, and now has an abundance of fruit from them, showing 
the value of care. One mile northeast of Orion, there is an orchard of 100 
trees, sound and good, about twelve years old. Thej are at the foot of a 
bluff, fai^ng the sontii quite sharply, in sandy soil. The culture given, has 
been slight mulching and applications of clay or muck to the Boil. The 
snow is removed from the trees during winter. The varieties in' fruit are 
Sweet Pear, Qolden Russet, Hj>rse, Ehode Island Greening, Rawle's Janet 
and Red Astrachan. Some other sorts, names not known. Also one poor 
tree each of Keswick Codling and Winter Wine Sap, both decaying. Al- 
thoagh this orchard has been bearing for a number of yeare, it has never 
borne heavily, or even very well I believe. 

How much of this can we attribute to the influence of slope in forcing the 
trees into early bloom too soon in the early spring? Do apple trees on warm 
southern eiposures bloom earlier than those on northern slopes? If so, do 
thej necessarily lose their bloom if frosts occur? If trees mature their buds 
weU the previous year, and do not suffer from drouth, we believe they yfUl 
carry their bloom safely thtongh quite sharp frosts. The site last referred 
to is very dry and the trees doubtless suffered from the drouth of 1870, at 
least more than trees on clay soils. If not, why should the orchards at Port 
Andrew, on the same slopes, crop so well? 

Jannarj 23,1873. 

TREMPEALEAU VALLEY. 

TBKMPKALKAtr, February 3, 1871. 
I am, as you are aware, making a horticultural scrap book. When look- 
ing it over and finding on nearly every page snch headings as these: New 
Crabs, Sylvan Sweet Crab, The Crab- Apple Question, Marengo Crabs, The 
Siberian— or as generally termed. Crab Apple— Marengo Winter Crab, Bri- 
er's Sweet Crab, Value of Siberian Crabs, I cannot help thinking that those 
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coming After me, and living in fiill aucceat of growing atknilBrd AppleB, 
wUl think very mncb of lome of our writen of the present daj mi I do of 
thoBe in mf boyhood, who used to a&j, " 1 only want to live until the Erie 
«Minl ia done," and of thxMe later in Ufa — " Yon nil! never IIto to see hU- 
Tory done awif with." I believed I should, and did. I bIho believe in 
raidng the atandard apple in Wisconsin and Minneaota. In fact it ia a 
Bucceae. The year that Kansas carried off the gold medal, there was a 
larger ^ple of the same Mnd railed in AQnnesolA than Kansas reported, 
and no one nill doabt that they reported all they dared to. The October 
freeze Injured trt-ea both in the nnrseiy and orchard, worae perhaps there 
than here. 

The frost in Spring has killed the crab apple bloom in northern Kansas 
fw the last three yeara. The crab apple championa better not go there to 
eell trees. My sons write me th^ are at a diacount. The fact is, the crab 
apple ia overdone, and has become naaseoaa. One statement, like friend 
Td^tle's, of that Famense tree aet by Judge Culkk, which got such a ter- 
rible scorching in the winter of XSS6 and 18G7, then the sap sDckets went 
for it, if they did not volnntaiily, they were driven there to be ahot — stlU 
it lived and recovered — I ai^ the history of that tree haa been of more in- 
terest to me than all the articles I have ever read on crab apples, because 
this tree and thiit is valuable, and it la a fiitore in Wiaconain. The Utter 
ia nearly or qnite equal to it everyway. There is a Tallman Sweat tree near 
me, from which the owner claims he got seventeen buBhels of apples last 
season. This tree is not as safe as either of the others, bat I have noticed 
where trees have t>een set years ago, and only here and then a tree, now 
yon will find the following: Tallman Sweet, Fameuse, Utter, Golden Rns- 
set, Perty Rasset, etc. The Ducheaa ia worthleas for market; it will rot 
before it is ^ly ripe. I have abont sis^ kinds In my orchard, nearly all 
of them are doing well. I want the opinion of thcee concerned, upon the 
Phfcnlx, if T am correct. J. G. Plumb has described it to me in a letter. 
Among other things, "great bearer, tree hardy bnt imworthy." I claim for 
it among the beat, for ite season. What say allT Compare it with Ben Da- 
vis, Mlnkler, Bed Romanite, etc. B. WILCOX. 

WALWORTH COUNTY. 

Lrnxx Pjujbie, Walworth County, Wis., 

Februast S, 1873. 
Have some 500 apple treea in orchard now. 

A PPLH»— SiMnin*r,— Astrachan Red ; not a very good bearer. Early Har- 
veat; good and hardy. Red June or Carolina Red; have over 100 treea; 
is a rapid, vlgorona grower, productive; would not exchange it for any ear- 
ly apple I have ever ^een at the West. Sweet June; good, hardy andreg- 
nlarbearer. Alexander; hardy; bears eveiy other year. 
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The following are hardj and productive: 

Atttumn Strawben7, Fall Hppin, Pall Wine, FameoBe, Yellow Belle- 
flower, Hurlbut, Winter, BaOej Sweet, Rawle'e Janet, Hambo, RuHHet, Gol- 
den, Tallman Sweeting, Vandevere, Wiilow Twig, White Winter Pear- 
main, Red RomBcite, Dominie, Northern Sp;. No. 1, that I eead for ;our 
committee on nomenclature to name, with Famenae, Northern Spy and Hurl- 
but, is on west Bide of orchard, and very much eipoBed; all other varie- 
tiea, except those uanted, hare died ; thoee appear to be drouth proof aa well 
aa froHt proof. Have never jet thought we would have to resort to the 
Crab, when «uch an aeeortment of apples can be BncceHsfully rused. 

Pears. — B&vo had good Bucceee with Flemieh Beaut;, Bartlett, Loaise 
Bonne de Jereey, Seckol, Swain'e Orange. Shall plant 100 or 800 trees the 
coming spring. Jfeverfaii of raieicg a reaebnablj good crop. 

Chebbibs. — Best snccees with Bart; Richmond. 

Blackbesrteib, — Eittatinny and Dorchester; have been most aucceseful 
with the latter. 

RAsPBOBRiEa.— Clark, Franconla, Fhiladelphia, Doolittle's Black-Cap, 
Miami or Mammoth Claster. The above never receive any protecUo:i; are 
entirely hardy; every season have a good crop of berries. 

STBAWBKaRiES.— Wilson's Albany, Green Prolific, Lenning's White. 
Yours, truly, W. Hi MUKKISON. 

NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS OF THE SEASON. 



SHEBOYQAN FALLS. 

The autumn was comparatively dry, and winter set in with the ground in 
that condition. Froze up December let, and Che 3d had snow. The ground 
has been well covered since; have had very steady cold weather; the cold- 
est was on the 20th. At two o'clock in the morning the mercury marked 32 
degrees below zero. Through January it has been Steady cold, thermome- 
ter at 10 and 12, and as low as 16 degrees below zero. The fbvorable ^I 
and the steady cold winter, with a good covering of snow and no-thawing 
cut up to this time, we have confidence to think our young orchards have 
come through the winter without serious harm, and if properly faulched 
with moDure, etc., in the tall, Ihey mutit eome through uninjured. Here Is 
the great advantage the limbered portions of the state has over the prairie 
sections. This great mulching of enow, falling in the timber, keeps an 
even temperature, and the timber retune it until all danger is past in the 
spring, so we are not subject to so many severe changes from warm to cold 
tiiat has injured bo many trees throughout this state, lows, and Minnesota. 

Farmers are often heard to say that their apple crop pud the best of any- 
&ing raised upon the farm. 
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What we are growing here, ie a qnestlon of considerable Importance tothe 
orchardist aa fiell as the nnrserTinan. I give a list that we grow Bacoess- 
folly, prized in the order named: 

Bed Aetrachan, WilliamB' Favoril«, Ducheas of Oldenburg, Fmnat«, Sops 
of Wine, Early Bed, Fall Stripe, Haaa, Famense, Colvert, Autamn Straw- 
berry, St. Lawrence, Fall Harvey, lUcbarda' Graft. Benoni, Sweet Pear, 
Tallman Sweet, Ferry BuBset, Golden Buaeet, Northern Sp;, Cider, Ben 
Dayis, Canada Black, Bawle's Janet, Westfleld, Seek-no- further. Yellow 
Belleflower, Bambo. 

Wo find the following list of pear trees doing well. Fralt from most of 
them has been shown at oiir coanty fairs. We prize them In the order 
named: 

Flemish Beauty, Pratt, Sheldon, BartluU, Duchesse d'Angoaleme, Noa- 
vean de Porteau, Swan's Orange, Belle Lacrative, Seckel, Beotre d'Anjou . 
Buffnm, Osband'B Snmmer. 

The blight has been very Bevere the past seaHon. It seemed to affect 
those varieties npon moist and heavy land much the worst, but paid no re- 
spect to the hardiness of the tree. I have seen diOerent attacks of blight, 
but none so pevere as this in 1811 ; even our Siberian crab-trees were affect- 
ed. It attacked the one year nursery tree, and had no " respect of persons-^' 
up to the orchard of foimeen yeare' growth. 

Plums are again doing better. Along the ]ake shore there was a fair crop 
of fruit. The Lombard, Duane's Purple, Bradshaw, Orleans, and otherdark 
varieties are chiefly grown. 

Qrapes are gaining favor every day, and we find the following varieties 
quite hardy and prized: 

Delaware, Concord, Hartford, Isabella, Diana, Creveling, lona, Adirondac, 
and some of Rogers' Hybrids. 

All small fruits, with but few exceptions, do well with proper care and 
attention. 

' FBUrrS IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

The following six varieties, with the Siberians, we have thoroughly test- 
ed, and know will succeed by proper cultivation. All other varieties of ap- 
ples that have been thoroughly tested nordi of the Fox river and vicinity 
have proven a general failure. The few sound, good trees and orchards of 
other varieties of apples, are exceptions: Tetofsky, Qerman August, Bed 
AsUaehan, Boravitski (or Duchess of Oldenburg), Haas, and Baltimore (or 
Ben Davis). 
Amherst, Wis. B. P. FELOH, 

P. R. RooBRa, Oshkosh, reccmmeuds, at the fair at Oshkosh in 18T1, aa 
best ten of fifty-five varieties. Blue Pearmain, Northern Spy, Gray Yande- 
vere, Wagner, Ben Davis, Perry Busset, Red Canada, Pameuse, Maiden's 
Blush and Qolden Russet; top worked, Rhode Island Greening does very 
well. 
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Edwakd Chase, Omro, fiom ninety v&tietieH of apples, congiderB Mb 
five bsBt are Black Apjie, Fameuae, Golden Raaset, Belleflower and Hooii- 
taiu Sweeting ; and for b«at ten add Maiden's Blneli, N'ortheni Spj, Bloom- 
field, Utters and Rojal Pippin. 

W. 0. WOLOOTT, Eldorado MUU, efghly-two TarielieB of apples, of which 
the beat tea, he tliinks, are Lowell, Golden Eusset, Alexander, Tallmau 
Bweet, Fameuee, Bethlemlte, Baltiniore, Ben Davis, Westfield Seek-no-fnr- 
ther and Northern Bpy. 

H. FlOtd, Berlin, growB five varieties of peaoheB, els of pears, of which. 
Flemish Beautf is best, and eighty of apples. Mr. F. has an orchard of 
aboDt 3,000 trees, moBtljr top worked, finding many sorts that ate worthies^ 
root grafted, doing extremely well. He thickB the longer the boU is woriced, 
the better it is for am orchard. He raised this season, aboat thirty baehels 
of peaches. 

Urs. Seth Pekri, of Outagamie county, of fifty-one varieties of apples, 
the best ten, she thinks are, Qolden BasBet, Boxbnry Russet, Tallman 
Stceet, B^ey Sweet, Gray Vandevere, Canada Basset, Wagner, Yellow 
Belleflower, Northern Spy and Famense. 

R. G. Hakhbt, near Oshkoah, has twenty varieties of grapes, of which 
the best throe are Salem, Delaware and Bogcrs' No. IS; also fifteen 
varieties of apples, and considers the best are, Famense, Westfield Seek- 
no- farther, Golden Rasset and Tallman Sweet. 

Hon. R. J. RuDD, Oshkoah, tiom seventy-eight varieties of apples, names 
as the best ten, PametiBe, Tallman BwBet,Red Astrachan, Westfield Seek-no- 
further, Golden Russet, Colvert, Northern Spy, Baltimore, Peerless Oille- 
fiower and Yellow Belleflower. 

Hon. Eli Stilsom, Oshkosh, from ten varieties of pears, names Flemish 
Bsanty as the best. Seeker second best. Among so many apples that do 
well with him it is hard to select a few as best. He finds the Belle Lucra- 
tive pear bllghta very badly. 

J. F. BOE, Oshkosh, places the Walter prominent among his list of 
grapes. Laet seitson it made a growth of twelve feet of well ripened wood. 
Rogers' No. 15 does well. lona is thoroaghly ripened. Considers the best 
are, Walter, Delaware, Salem, Rogers' 19 and 4. Creveling Is, a failnre; 
vines are diseased and he is substituting Salem. He finds the Delaware 
abont the only marketable grape. Walter is very mach like it in hudi- 
nees and time of ripening, but will keep longer, wiU dry up raisin like 
where Delanates rot. Allen's Hybrid mildews and he will throw all aw^. 
To Kalon he finds so^r. poor and not nsnally well ripened. 

James Boairabd, Oshkosh, recommends Delaware, Concord and Rogers' 
No. 15, and thinks very favorably of the Walter and lona, both of which 
are growing in favor in that vicinl^. 

JoBiAH Cbawfobd, of Hartford, says most orchards in hie vicinity have 
no management at all. Thinks trees shonld be dioronghly cnltivaled and 
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proned.if we would "eat the fruit of oat labor." Toogreatcaatitm cannot 
be DWd in obtidnlDK varietleB adapted to localltlea. Advised aetUug best 
hardy atocks, and top grafting of known hardy varieUea, HIb orchard is 
top worked with English Golden BaaHet, PnmpkiD Sweet, Well Apple, 
C&DBda Bed, Hyslop Crab, Winter Greening, Alexander, Sweet Pear, Fall 
Wine, Soiton, RawU's Janett, Ked Aatrachan, Tallman Sweet, Ferry Bua- 
aet, (whieh grow from the atze of a large apple down to one not larger 
than a wild crab, and then they are all cracked and dwindled np,) Aatuuin 
Stnnberry, Fameaae (whieh are very good,) Boar Harvest, BaBBian Crab, 
Duobees of Oldenburg, Smoke Honae, Greasy Pippin (Tallow,) Early Joe, 
Transcendent Crab, Early Red 20 ounce. Bops of Wine, Weatfleld Seek- 
no-fozther, Barly Strawberry, Limber Twig, Lai^e Bed Romanite, Mai- 
den's Blush, Yellow Beek-no-fnrther. Wanta to graft more of the New 
Town Pippin, Ben Davis, Walbridge Boxbuiy, Rnbicon, Canada Relnette, 
Jonathan, Bt, Lawrence, Wagner, Vandeveie, and Esopns Spitzenbnrg. 
Pont hundred Flemish Beauty pear trees, grafted on Mountain Ash at the 
ground, are doing well; only lost two laat year by blight. 

M. L. Cl&bk, New Lisbon, ^^s., writes: The Fameuse, Tallmaii Sweet, 
Golden Bnaset, Ben Davis, Bops of Wine, Dschess of Oldenburg, Bed As- 
trachan, Wine Bap, Bawle's Janet, Baxton, and Northern Spy, have, in the 
order I have named them, proved t^i be qnite hardy in itie county. Other 
varieties are being cultivated here that are showicg a good record thus far, 
and may prove worthy of being placed on the list of hardy apples. 

Geo. J. Keixogs, Janeaville, Wis., aays of eighty-three varieties of ap- 
ples, the best ten adapted to the Northwest, are St. Lawrence, Fameuae, 
Golden Ruaset, Tallman Sweet. Ben Davie, Willow Twig, Fall Stripe, Bed 
Bomanite, Fall Orange and Haoa. The beat of the crabs, Hialop aiid Trans- 
cendent. Of twenty varieUea of grapea, the three beet are Delaware, Con- 
cord and Hartford Prolific, and add if more are wanted, Roger's 8, 4 and 15, 
Creveling and Eamelan. 

B. B. Oldb, Clinton, Bock county, recommends aa his . favorite Hat of 
trees. Red Aetraehan, Bt. Lawrence, B^ey Sweet, Fameuse, Seek-no-Far- 
ther, Jonathan, Tallman Sweet, Golden Bnaset, Rawle's Janet and Bed Bo- 
manite. Talnea highly the Primate, Duchess of Oldenburgh, Sopa of Wine, 
Lowell, Fall Strawberry, Cole'a Quince and Hurlbnt, but have too many 
summer and fall varieties. 

N. N. Palueb, Brodhead, Green county. Wis., says. Have set Amerlcm 
Arbor Vibe, bnt would not plant any more, aa they have died worse with 
me than any other tree, and I notice quite a number about the cotuitT7 that 
are dying.* I would recommend White and Scotch Pine, Bed Cedar, Euro- 
pean Larch, Butternut, Black Walnut and Rock Maple. My apple list for 
this locality is Red Astraehan, Duchess, Fameuse, Haas, Golden Rnsset 
Ben Davis, Tallman Sweet, Bawle's Janet, NorthemiSpy and Gilpin. Think 
I should not change the above list any for market. 

*BoUlspc<i1»t>lj*uidTorMmeatherIocilcaciig,forthcfRllurei here insntlaaed. 
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W. ruTLAYBON, Mazomanie, Done county, for best ten, plants DncheHB of 
Oldeubargh, Bed Astrachon, Sweet Feat, Tallmiin Sweet, FameuBe or Snow, 
Haas or Oroae Pomeie, Golden Busset (American), WaBhingtou/Plnmb'B 
Cider, Ben Davia. 

C. H. Behtom, Leroy, WlacondD, i^vea a list (or Dodge eoimtf : He hae 
only the Early Bidunond cherry, top grafted, and two hinds of seedlings, 
BedotIHe,and the Parple cherrieB. Of pears, the Flemleh Beauty, Bartlett, 
and St. Lawrence. Gooiieberries are aa scarce as white crows. Hortlcnl- 
tnre is almost onknown; there is no interest of any amonnt. Among the 
' list of apples, the Yellow Belleflower is fooud in soirte onharde and proves 
good. The Bawle'a Janet proves as hardy and prodnctive^ the DnchesB, 
and keeps tiUJane; soof theWagner. The Bed Seek-uo-Fnrther in hardy 
and prodactive. The Canada Reinette, Bed Canada, Wine Sap, Sops of 
'Wine, Swaar, Eeewlck Codling, Early Joe, Hmokehoose and Williams' Pa- 
voitte, are doing well in various localities. The Fall Stripe Is prononnced 
the iMBt eating apple in its season thAt is grown.' 



EEP0RT8 OF LOCAL SOCIETIES. 

08HK0SH HOBTICITLTURAL SOCIBTr. 

Fre»id*nt — Joseph H. Obbovh. 

Vice Preiiihnt — James Bsunard. 

Recordiny S«w«(iitji— W. P. Taylok. 

0<yrretp<mdi7tg Secretarg— Qeokgk Hteb. 

TrtMurer — Jacob Fowls. 

iiirortan— John Nklsow. 
ExeoaHtit Oommittee — Ira Eezertee, Jas. Bralnard, N, Christenson. 
A fall ezUbiUon was held last year, which proved very succesBfal. The 
society has from thirty to forty paying members. 

MADISON" HOETICULTUBAL SOOIBTr. 

This Boeie^ was organized July 7, 1858, and has continued its organiza- 
tion until the present time, it holds three public ezhlbitianB each year. 
The present uomber of members is thirty-fiTe. The initlatton fee is f3 1 
annoal membership fee, fl. The preient officers are^ 

JVwMen^-DB. Joseph Hobbdis. 
VtM J^e»idmtt—Vf. T. Lietch, J. QBippEa. 
Seorttary—Q. E. Morbow. 
Trtatwrer — Geo. A. Hason. 
miteHm—T). Worthlngton, J. T. Stevens, H. M. Lewie, T, B«iwn and N. 
J. Moody. 

Standing conunittees are annually appoint«d on Fniite, Flowers, Vegeta- 
blea, Freminms, library, Finance and Entomology. 
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KENOSHA HORTICOLTDRAL SOCIETr. 

JV«id«K— Btbphen Gaut. 
Vtte iVMitfojU— Lmnfl Woodwobth. 
Steretary — J. B. Jilsun. 
Treatwrer — Fbase. H. Ltuas. 
EzeeutiM (7ommi«»«— WUluun Gordon, Peter Hntchinson. 

MAZOMANIE CLUB. 

iVwWiwif— M. C. Wabkbn. 
Vice Fretident—Wx. FnjLAYaou. 
8eor»tary—A.. M. Bbkbdict. 
Executive Contmittte — M. Morrow, Dr. Bishop, A. Hickock. 

JANEBVILLB HORTICULTDEAL SOCIETr. 

Pre»ident—E. L. Dimock. i 

Viee-Pretideat—Qso. J. Ksllogo. 
8eeretaTy--F. S. Laweknck. 
2Wa*urw— D. E. Fifield. 

SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Ftttident—i. N. Powell, Plymouth. 
FtM-Preridmf— W. D. Eirtlasd. Sheboygftn FillB. 

2>WMurep— C. B. Dawlby, Plymouth. 
Beeording Secretary— J. W. Taylor, Plymouth. 
OorreepontUng Beoretary—J. E. Thomas, Sbeboysan Falls. 
Sxeeutive Committee — E. Blade, Glenbeulah; Q. H. Brickner, Sheboygan 
FaUb; E. B. Bchlaich, Plymouth. 

BIOHLAND COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Proidwii— Ai-BKBT S. Nbff, WoodBlock. 
Vice-PTeiideiit—A.U>szO G. Jamkb. lUchland Center. 
SwsMtery— Abthub L. Hatch, Ithaca. 
Treasurer— Jobs Wiks, Richland Center, 



ST. CBOIX VALLEY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Organuied September 13, 1871, at River Falls. 

Prs»W«i(— Matthew Pboctor. 
Yux Pretident—D. Cdkkibb. ; 

BwordiTig Secrttars — S. M. Datib. 
O&rreiponding S«cre(ary—O.C. Hicks. 
Treasurer — 0. D. Pakkbr. 

Pfesent number of members is twenty. At the first exhibition there wera 
shown thirty-nine Tarietiea of apples, besides grapea, plums and p«aiAea- 
Ben Davis,. DnchoBS, Tallman Sweet, Tetofski, Perry lineset, Jefferaon 
Sweet and Sweet Pear, are found hardy and successful. 
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GRAND CHUTE HORTICULTUHAL SOCIETY; 

Organized Deuemb«r 16, 1871. 

FrmdeTit—Asms Tolman. 
Vice Ffeeidmt—'W. H. P. Bogan. 
TTeatTiTer — Harhar Johbs. 
Secretary— J}. Humtley. 

We intend to send a delegate to the winter meeUng of the state society. 
Tlkeie in an increased interest here in all branches of horticulture. 



PARTIAL LIST OF FRUIT GROWN IN WISCONSIN. 



Ackerman, Allen Rusaet, "Alenandec, Aunt Luc7, Advauce, Aatumn Straw- 
berry, American Pippin, American Summer PesmiBJD, American 
Beaut]'. 

Bethlemite, * Ben Davis, * Batle; Sneet, Black Detroit, *Blae Pearmain, 
Black Apple, Baldwin, Belmont, Black GillHower, Brabant's Belleflower, 
Briggs' Auburn, Bloomfield, Barrel, Benoni, Bevana' Early, Baltimore, 
BourasBB, * Barrett's Knsset, Bullock Rppin, Buckingham, Bell Rppiu. 

"Caroline Bed June, Clark's Orange, Colvert, Crabbed BiDugh, Canada 
Black. Chronicle, Chandler, Cnmson Sweeting, Connecticut, Cranbertr, 
Cheeseborough Russet, Cayoga Red Streak, Cable QlMower, ColvUle 
Rouge, CarthouBe, Cote's Quince, Conical Sweet, (Thomas), Clark's 
Pearmain, Cooper's Early While— tender, Chenango Strawberry, Can- 
field Sweet. 



•••Early Jo«, English Red Streak, Early Strawbeny, *Everlastiiig Green- 
ing, Early Harvest, •••Esopus Spitzenbugh, 'Early Washington — 
■Emperor, •• English Golden Russet, Early Jeneating. 

•*Pamense,PaJl Pippin, ••Fall Orange,*FftU Wine aap,»Fall Stripe, 
(SaiMn) Fall Orange, Frankforther Belt, Fall Strawberry, Fairchild, 
Fall Greening, Fallawater, Felix, For, Foorth of July, Frankfort Bell, 
••Fail Spitzenburg, Fall Jenniting, Fall Harvey, Flushing Bpitzen- 
burg. Flowers of Oenessee,* Fulton Beaaty. 

Green Pippin, Golden Pippin, Gravenetetn, Green Spitzenberg^, Gray Tan- 
devere, Gloria Mundi, ••Golden Russet, Golden Sweet, Grimes Gold- 
en, German Boagh, Green Sweet. 

Hawley, High Top Sweeting, Holland Pippin, Herfordshlre Seedling 
•Herfordshire Pearmain, Hoopman's Early, Hnbhardson's Nonsuch, 
Hawthomden, Honey Sweeting, Hubbell. Haskel Sweet, Higby RoBset, 
HarrieoD, Huntsman Favorite, • Haas or Grass Pomier. 



Indiana Rareripe. 

Jersey Sweet, ••Jonathan, Jewett's Pine Bed. 



Ees^ck Codling, King of Tompkins County, Kalghu's Spitzenberg, Ker- 
idck's Antnmn, •** Kirkbridge White. 

' , ■ ■ L.y,l..<.d,,CA)OglC 



19S WISCONSIS STATS H0BTICITI.TUBA1. SOOSTY. 

lAdj WnehlDston, Ladies' Sweeting, Lowell, Ltidj Apple, Large Earl;' 
Sweet, Lyman's Pampkin Sweet, Lpnan'a Red Sweet, I^man's Large. 
Yellow, Limber Twig, London, Large Stripe Pcarmain. 

MonBtroQs Pippins, Maiden's Blusb, McLeUn, Mountain Sweeting, Mies, 
•Minkler, Maryland Bedstreak, Mother, Manson Sweet, Monmouth 
Pippin, Minister, 

*** Northern Spy, Nod Head, Newtown Pippin, Norton a Melon. 

Orfley, Omro Sweetingr, Ohio I^pplcs. 

Pound Koval, "Perry Bn8set,**Pennock Early, Ponnd Sweet, PommaGriae, 
Pryor B Sweet, Pumpkin Sweet, Pump, Phoenix Winter Sweet, Pma- 
sian, 'Plnmb's Cider, •"•Pryor's Red, Porter, •Pewaokae, Paradise 
Winter Sweet, Peck's Pleasant, Primate. 

'Red Astraehan, Bambo, Hosbury Russet, Rhode Islsnd Oreeniog, Bed 
Gillflower, Bed Canada, Ribston Pippin, Rome Beauty, "• Bawlo's Ja- 
net, Red Winter Pearmain, •'Bed Romanite, Rubicon, BamBdell's 
Sweeting, Rogers' Sweeting, Bogera' Seedling, Red Belle, Bossean, 
Red Lad; Fiuger, Red June, Red Detroit, Red Spitzenberg. 

Striped Belleflower, Sweet and Sour, ••• Scollop Gillflower, Summer Belle- 
fiower, Sherman's Duchesa, Sniped Winter Pearmain, Sweet Janette, 
Sommer Pearmain, Summer Batnbo, Summer Pippin, Summer Sweet, 
Bummer Rose, Slickney, Sweet Bough, Shank Sweet, Striped Fall 
Qaeen, Summer Queen, Summer Pennock, • Sweet Pear, ••* Sour 
Bough, * St. Lawrence, Spice Sweet, Sweet Pippin, Surprise, Summer 
Sweet Paradise, Smokehouae, • Smith's Cider, Sopa of Win-^, Sweet 
RuB<9et, Summer Sweeting, Stevens' Gillflower, Button'a Beauty, Suc- 
cess, Bnowfiake, ••• Seek-no-fnrther (Westfield), Snek-no-further 
(White), Stark, Sweet Jane, Swaar Fall, Swaar Winter, Siberians 
' (•Transcendent, Golden, *"• Hyatop, Cherry). 



■• Wine Sup, winter, Wagner, Williams' Favorite, White Q— Belleflnwer, 
•Willey, Western Beauty, Willow Twig, White Juneating, Winter 
Rose, Whinebago, Winter Stripe, Woodstock Belle, Will Apple (Wil- 
eox), * Walbridge, Woodland Greening, White Winter Pearmain, Win- 
ter Red Sweet (Hnntly), White Belleflower, Wine, Winter Golden Sweet, 
White Rambo, Western Spy, White Pippin. 



* Tellow Bellefiower, Yellow Injeatrie. 
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